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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  year  1775,  there  atoud  upon  the  borders  of  Epplng 
Forest,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  London — 
measuring  from  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  or  rather  from 
the  spot  on  or  near  to  which  the  Standard  used  to  be  in  days 
of  yore — a  house  of  public  entertainment,  cullad  the  May- 
pole  ;  which  fact  was  demonstrated  to  all  such  travellers  as 
could  neither  read  nor  write  (and  sixty-six  years  ago,  a 
vast  number,  both  of  travellers  and  stay-at-homes,  were  in 
this  condition)  by  the  emblem  reared  on  the  roadside,  over 
against  the  house,  which,  if  not  of  those  goodly  proportions 
that  Maypoles  ware  wont  to  present  in  olden  times,  was  a 
fair  young  ash,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  straight  as  any  ar¬ 
row  that  ever  English  yeoman  drew. 

The  Maypole,  by  which  term  from  henceforth  is  meant 
the  house,  and  not  its  sign — the  Maypole  was  an  old  build¬ 
ing,  with  more  gable-ends  than  a  la^y  man  would  care  to 
count  on  a  sunny  day  ;  huge  zig-zag  chimneys,  out  of  which 
it  seemed  as  though  even  smoke  could  not  choose  but  come 
in  more  than  naturally  fantastic  shapes,  imparted  to  it  in  its 
tortuous  progress ;  and  vast  stables,  gloomy,  ruinous,  and 
empty.  The  place  was  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  days 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  there  was  a  legend,  not 
I  only  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  slept  there  one  night,  while 
I  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  to  wit,  in  a  certain  oak-panelled 
I  room,  with  a  deep  bay  window,  but  that  next  morning, 

I  while  standing  on  a  mounting  blc>ck,  before  the  door,  with 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the  virgin  monarch  had  then  and 
there  boxed  and  cuffed  an  unlucky  page  for  some  neglect 
of  duty.  The  matter-of-fact  and  doubtful  folks,  of  whom 
I  there  was  a  few  among  the  Maypole  customers,  as  unluckily 
there  always  are  in  every  little  community,  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  this  tradition  as  rather  apocryphal;  but  when¬ 
ever  the  landlord  of  that  ancient  hostelry  appealed  to  j 
the  mounting  block  itself,  as  evidence,  and  triumphantly 
pointed  out  that  there  it  stood  in  the  same  place  to  that 
very  day,  the  doubters  never  failed  to  be  put  down  by  a 
large  majority,  and  all  true  believers  exulted  as  in  a  victory. 

Whether  thefe  and  many  other  stories  of  the  like  nature, 
were  true  or  untrue,  the  Maypole  was  really  an  old  house, 
a  vary  old  house,  perhaps  as  old  as  it  claimed  to  be,  and 
perhaps  older,  which  will  sometimes  happen  with  houses 
of  an  uncertain,  as  with  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  Its  win¬ 
dows  were  olddiamond  pane  lattices,  its  floors  were  sunken 
and  uneven,  its  ceilings  blackened  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  heavy  with  massive  beams.  Over  the  doorway  was  an 
ancient  porch,  quaintly  and  grotesquely  carved ;  and  here 
on  summer  evenings  the  more  favored  customers  smoked 
and  drank — ay,  and  sang  many  a  good  song  too,  sometimes 
— reposing  on  two  grim-looking,  high  backed  settles, 
which,  like  the  twin  dragons  of  some  fairy  tale,  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  mansion. 

In  the  chimneys  of  the  disused  rooms,  swallows  had  built 
their  nests  for  a  many  a  long  year,  and  from  earliest  spring 
to  latest  autumn,  whole  colonies  of  sparrows  chirped  and 
twittered  in  the  eaves  There  were  more  pigeons  about 
the  dreary  stable-yard  and  outbuildings  than  anybody  but 
the  landlord  could  reckon  up.  The  wheeling  and  circling 
flights  of  runts,  fantails,  tumblers,  and  pouters,  were  per- 
'  haps  not  quite  consistent  with  the  grave  and  sober  charac- 
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I  ter  of  the  building ;  but  the  monotonous  cooing,  which 
never  ceast'd  to  be  raised  by  some  among  them,  all  day 
long,  suited  it  exactly,  and  seemed  to  lull  it  to  rest.  With 
its  overhanging  stories,  drowsy  little  panes  of  glass,  and 
front  bulging  out  and  projecting  over  the  pathway,  the  old 
house  looked  as  if  it  were  nodding  in  its  sleep.  Indeed  it 
needed  no  very  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  detect  in  it  other 
resemblances  to  humanity.  The  bricks  of  which  it  was 
built,  had  originally  been  a  deep  dark  red,  but  had  grown 
yellow  and  discolored  like  an  old  man’s  skin  ;  the  sturdy 
I  timbers  had  decayed  like  teeth  ;  and  here  and  there  the 
ivy,  like  a  wann  garment  to  comfort  it  in  its  age,  wrapt  its 
green  leaves  closely  round  the  time-worn  walls, 
j  It  was  a  hale  and  hearty  age,  though,  still — and  in  the 
j  summer  or  autumn  evenings,  when  the  glow  of  the  setting 
sun  fell  upon  the  oak  and  chesnut  trees  of  the  adjacent 
forest,  the  old  house,  partaking  of  its  lustre,  seemed  their 
I  fit  companion,  and  to  have  many  good  years  of  life  in  him 
i  yet. 

The  evening  with  which  we  have  to  do,  was  neither  a 
summer  nor  an  autumn  one,  but  the  twilight  of  a  day  in 
I  March,  when  the  wind  howled  dismally  among  the  bare 
I  branches  of  the  trees,  and,  rumbling  in  the  wide  chimneys 
and  driving  the  rain  against  the  windows  of  the  Maypole 
Inn,  gave  such  of  its  frequenters  as  chanced  to  be  there  at 
the  moment,  an  undeniable  reason  for  prolonging  their  stay, 
and  caused  the  landlord  to  prophecy  that  the  night  would 
I  certainly  clear  at  eleven  o’clock  precisely,  which  by  a  re- 
I  markable  coincidence  was  the  hour  at  which  he  always 
closed  his  house. 

The  name  of  him  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  thus 
descended  was  John  Willet,  a  burly,  large-headed  man  with 
a  fat  face,  which  betokened  profound  obstinacy  and  slow¬ 
ness  of  apprehension,  combined  with  a  very  strong  reliance 
upon  his  own  merits.  It  was  John  Willet’s  ordinary  boast, 
in  his  more  placid  moods,  that  if  he  was  slow  he  was  sure  ; 
which  assertion  could  in  one  sense  at  least  be  by  no  means 
gainsaid,  seeing  that  he  was  in  everything  unquestionably 
the  reverse  of  fast,  and  withal  one  of  the  most  dogged  and 
positive  fellows  in  existence — always  sure  that  what  he 
thought  or  said  or  did  was  right,  and  holding  it  as  a  thing 
quite  settled  and  ordained  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence,  that  anybody  who  said  or  did  or  thought  otherwise 
must  be  inevitably  and  of  necessity  wrong. 

Mr.  Willet  walked  slowly  up  to  the  window,  flattened 
bis  fat  no.ee  againt  the  cold  trlass,  and,  shading  hia  eyes 
that  his  sight  might  not  be  aftected  by  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  fire,  looked  abroad.  Then  he  walked  slowly  back 
to  his  old  seat  in  the  chimney-corner,  and,  composing  him¬ 
self  in  it  with  a  slight  shiver,  such  as  a  man  might  give 
way  to  and  so  acquire  an  additional  relish  for  the  warm 
blaze, said,  looking  round  upon  his  guests: 

**  It  Ml  clear  at  eleven  o’clock.  No  sooner  and  no  later. 
Not  before  and  not  afterward.” 

'*  How  do  you  make  out  that  1  ”  said  a  little  man  in  the 
opposite  corner.  “The  moon  is  past  the  full,  and  she  rises 
at  nine.” 

John  looked  sedately  and  solemnly  at  his  questioner  until 
he  had  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  whole  observa¬ 
tion,  and  then  mads  answer,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  moon  was  peculiarly  his  businesn  and  nobody 
el^’s: 

“  Never  you  mind  about  the  moon.  Do  n’t  you  trouble 
yourself  about  her.  Yon  let  the  moon  alone,  and  I  ’ll  let 
you  alone.” 

“No  offence,  I  hope  I”  said  the  little  man. 

Again  John  waited  leisurely  until  the  observation  bad 
thoroughly  penetrated  to  his  brain,  and  then  replying,  “  No 
offence  04  yet,”  applied  a  light  to  his  pips  and  smoked  in 
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placid  nilcncp  ;  now  and  then  casting  a  aiddong  look  at  a 
man  wrapped  in  a  loose  riding-coat  with  huge  cuHs  orna¬ 
mented  with  taminhed  silver  lace  and  large  metal  buttons, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  house, 
and,  wearing  a  hat  flapped  over  hia  face,  which  was  still 
farther  shaded  by  the  hand  on  which  his  forehead  rested, 
looked  unsociable  enough. 

There  was  another  guest,  who  sat,  booted  and  spurred, 
at  some  distance  from  the  fire  abo,  and  whose  thought.s —  I 
to  judge  from  his  folded  arms  and  knitted  brows,  and  from  I 
the  unUsted  liquor  before  him — were  occupied  with  other  { 
matters  than  the  topics  under  discussion  or  the  persons  who 
discussed  them.  This  was  a  young  man  of  about  eight- 
and-twenty,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  though  of  I 
a  somewhat  slight  figure,  gracefully  and  strongly  made.  I 
He  wore  his  own  dark  hair,  and  was  accoutred  in  a  riding  | 
dress,  which,  together  with  his  large  boots  (resembling  in  I 
shape  and  fashion  those  worn  by  our  Life  Guardsmen  at  the 
present  day,)  showed  indisputable  truces  of  the  bad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads.  But  travel-stained  though  he  was,  he 
was  well  and  even  richly  attired,  and  without  being  over-  ! 
dressed  looked  a  gallant  gentleman.  | 

I..ying  upon  the  table  beside  him,  as  he  had  carelessly  j 
thrown  them  down,  were  a  heavy  riding-whip  and  a  ; 
slouched  hat,  the  latter  worn  no  doubt  as  being  b'st  suited 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  There,  too,  we'e  a  pair 
of  pi.stols  in  a  holster-case,  and  a  short  riding  cloak.  Little 
of  his  face  was  visible,  except  the  long,  dark  lashes  which 
concealed  his  downcast  eyes ;  but  an  air  of  careless  ease 
and  natural  gracefulness  of  demeanor  pervaded  the  figure, 
and  seemed  to  comprehend  even  these  slight  accessories, 
which  were  all  handsome,  and  in  good  keeping. 

Toward  this  young  gentleman  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Willet 
wandered  but  once,  and  then  as  if  in  mute  inquiry  whether 
he  had  observed  his  silent  neighbor.  It  was  plain  that  John 
and  the  young  gentleman  had  often  met  before.  Finding 
that  his  look  was  not  returned,  or  indeed  observed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  John  gradually  concen¬ 
trated  the  whole  power  of  his  eyes  into  one  focus,  and 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  man  in  the  flapped  hat,  at  whom 
he  came  to  stare  in  course  of  time  with  an  intensity  so  re¬ 
markable  that  it  afl'ected  his  fireside  cronies,  w  ho  all,  as 
with  one  accord,  took  their  pipes  from  their  lips,  and 
stared  with  open  mouths  at  the  stranger  likewise. 

The  sturdy  landlord  had  a  large  pair  of  dull,  fish-like 
eyes,  and  the  little  man  who  had  hazarded  the  remark 
about  the  moon  (and  who  was  the  parish  clerk  and  bell¬ 
ringer  of  Chigwell;  a  village  hard  by,)  had  little,  round, 
black,  shiny  eyes  like  beads  ;  moreover  this  little  man  wore 
at  the  knees  of  his  rusty  black  breeches,  and  on  his  rusty 
black  coat,  and  all  down  his  lung  flapped  waistcoat,  little 
queer  buttons  like  nothing  except  his  eyes ;  but  so  like 
them,  that,  as  they  twinkled  and  glistened  in  the  light  of  the 
fire,  which  shone  too  in  his  bright  shoe-buckles,  he  seemed 
all  eyas  from  head  to  foot,  and  to  be  gazing  with  every  one 
of  them  at  the  unknown  customer.  No  wonder  tliat  a  man 
sliould  grow  restless  under  such  an  inspection  as  this,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  eyes  belonging  to  short  Tom  Cobb  the 
general  chandler  and  post-office  keeper,  and  long  Phil 
Parkes  the  ranger,  both  of  whom,  infected  by  the  example 
of  their  companions,  regarded  him  of  the  flapped  hat  no 
less  attentively. 

The  stranger  becama  restless ;  perhapts  from  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  this  raking  fire  of  eyes,  perhaps  from  the  nature  of 
his  previous  meditations— most  probably  from  the  latter 
cause,  for,  as  he  changed  his  position  and  looked  hastily 
round,  be  started  to  find  himself  the  object  of  such  keen 
regard  and  darted  an  angry  and  suspicious  glance  at  the 
fireside  group.  It  had  the  effect  of  immediately  diverting 
all  eyes  to  the  chimney,  except  those  of  John  Willet,  who, 
finding  himself,  as  it  were,  caught  in  the  fact,  and  not  being 
(as  has  been  already  observed)  of  a  very  ready  nature,  re¬ 
mained  staring  at  his  guest  in  a  particularly  awkward  and 
diseoaoaited  manner. 

**  Well  1  ”  said  the  stranger. 

WcM.  There  was  not  much  in  weh.  It  was  net  a  long 
>eeoh.  thought  you  gave  an  order/*  said  the  land¬ 
'd,  after  a  pause  for  two  or  (bree  minutes  for  considera- 
1. 

Tie  atranger  took  off  his  hat,  and  disclosed  the  hard 
roa  of  a  man  qf  sixty  or  thereabouts,  much  weather- 
B  aad  worn  'bf  time,  and  the  naturally  harsh  expres- 
f  which  was  not  improved  by  a  dark  handkerchief, 


which  was  bound  tightly  round  his  head,  and,  while  it 
served  the  purpose  of  a  wig,  shaded  his  forehead,  and  al¬ 
most  hid  his  eyebrows.  If  it  were  intended  to  conceal  or 
divert  attention  from  a  deep  gash,  now  healed  into  an  ugly 
seam,  which,  when  it  was  first  inflicted,  must  have  laid 
bare  his  cheekbone,  the  object  was  but  indifferently  at¬ 
tained,  for  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  noted  at  a  glance. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  cadaverous  hue,  and  he  had  a 
grizzly,  jagged  beared  of  some  three  weeks’  date.  Such 
was  the  figure  (very  meanly  and  poorly  clad)  that  now  rose 
from  the  seat,  and,  stalking  across  the  room,  sat  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  chimney,  which  the  politeness  or  fears  of  the 
little  clerk  very  readily  assigned  to  him. 

“  A  highwayman !  ”  whi.spered  Tom  Cobb,  to  Parkes 
the  ranger. 

“  Do  you  suppose  highwaymen  do  n’t  dress  handsomer 
than  that  1  ”  replied  Parkes.  “  It ’s  a  better  business  than 
you  think  for,  Tom,  and  highwaymen  do  n’t  need  or  use  to 
be  shabby,  take  my  word  for  it.” 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  their  speculations  had  done 
honor  to  the  house,  by  calling  for  some  drink,  which  was 
promptly  supplied  by  the  landlord’s  son,  Joe,  a  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  strapping  young  fellow,  of  twenty,  whom  it  pleased 
his  father  still  to  consider  a  little  boy,  and  to  treat  accord¬ 
ingly.  Stretching  out  his  hands  to  warm  them  by  the  blaz¬ 
ing  fire,  the  man  turned  his  head  toward  the  company,  and 
after  running  his  eye  sharply  over  them  said,  in  a  voice 
well  suited  to  his  appearance, 

“  What  house  is  that  which  stands  a  mile  or  so  from 
here  1  ” 

“  Public  house  1  ”  said  the  landlord,  with  his  usual  de¬ 
liberation. 

”  Public  house,  father !”  exclaimed  Joe,  ‘‘  where ’s  the 
public  house,  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  Maypole  1  He 
means  the  great  house— the  Warren — naturally  and  of 
course.  The  old,  red,  brick  house,  sir,  that  stands  in  its  ewn 
grounds — 1  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  the  stranger. 

“And  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  stood  in  a  park, 
five  times  as  broad,  which,  with  other  and  richer  property, 
has  bit  by  bit,  changed  hands  and  dwindled  away — more ’s 
the  pity  !  ”  pursued  the  young  man. 

“  Maybe,”  was  the  reply.  “  But  my  question  related  to 
the  owner.  What  it  has  been,  I  do  n’t  care  to  know,  and 
what  it  is,  I  can  see  for  myself.” 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Maypole  pressed  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  and  glancing  at  the  young  gentleman,  already  no¬ 
ticed,  who  had  changed  his  attitude,  when  the  house  was 
first  mentioned,  replied  in  a  lower  tone, 

“  The  owner’s  name  is  Hartdale,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hardale, 
and  ” — again  he  glanced  in  the  same  direction  as  before — 
“  and  a  worthy  gentleman,  too— hem  !  ” 

Paying  as  little  regard  to  this  admonitory  cough,  as  to 
the  significant  gesture  that  had  preceded  it,  the  stranger 
pursued  his  questioning. 

“  I  turned  out  of  my  way,  coming  here,  and  took  the 
footpath  that  crosses  the  grounds.  Who  was  the  young  la¬ 
dy  that  I  saw  entering  a  carriage  1  His  daughter  1  ” 

“  Why,  how  should  1  know,  honest  man  1”  replied  Joe, 
contriving  in  the  course  of  some  arrangements  about  the 
hearth,  to  advance  close  to  his  questioner,  and  pluck  him  by 
the  sleeve,  “  /  did  n’t  see  the  young  lady,  you  know. 
Whew  !  There ’s  the  wind  again — and  rain — well  it  ia  a 
night !  ” 

“  Hough  weather,  indeed  !  ”  observed  the  strange  man. 
“You ’re  used  to  iti”  said  Joe,  catching  at  anything 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  diversion  of  the  subject. 

“  Pretty  well,”  returned  the  other.  “  About  the  young 
lady — has  Mr.  Haredale  a  daughter  1  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  young  fellow,  fretfully,  “he’s  a  sin¬ 
gle  gentlemen — he ’s — be  quiet,  can’t  you,  man  1  Don’t  you 
see  this  talk  is  not  relished  yonder  I  ” 

Regardless  of  this  whispered  remonstrance,  and  affecting 
not  to  hear  it,  his  tormentor  provokingly  continued : 

“  Single  men  have  had  daughters  before  now.  Perhaps 
rfie  may  be  his  daughter,  though  he  is  not  married.” 

“What  do  you  meani”  said  Joe,  adding,  in  an  under 
tone,  as  he  approached  him  again,  “You’ll  come  in  for  it 
presently,  I  know  you  will!” 

“  I  mean  no  harm,”  returned  the  traveller,  boldly,  “  and 
have  said  none  that  I  know  of.  I  ask  a  few  questions — as 
any  stranger  may,  and  not  unnaturally — about  the  inmates 
^  of  a  remarkable  house  in  a  neighborhood  which  is  new  to 
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me,  and  you  are  as  ^hast  and  disturbed  as  if  I  were  talk¬ 
ing  treason  against  King  Greorga.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
why,  sir,  for  (as  I  say)  I  am  a  stranger,  and  this  is  Greek  to 
mel” 

The  latter  question  was  addressed  to  the  obvious  cause  of 
Joe  Willet’s  discomposure,  who  had  risen  and  was  adjust-  ! 
ing  his  riding-cloak  preparatory  to  sallying  abroad.  Briefly  ■ 
replying  that  he  could  give  him  no  inforniatisn,  the  young  i 
man  beckoned  to  Joe,  and  handing  him  a  piece  of  money  | 
in  payment  of  his  reckoning,  hurried  out  attended  by  young  ' 
Willet  himself,  who,  taking  up  a  candle,  followed  to  light  | 
him  to  the  house  door.  i 

While  Joe  was  absent  on  this  errand,  the  elder  Willet 
and  his  three  companions  continued  to  smoke  with  pro¬ 
found  gravity,  and  in  a  deep  silence,  each  having  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  huge  copper  boiler  that  was  suspended  over  the 
fire.  After  some  time  Joe  Willet  slowly  shook  his  head, 
and  thereupon  his  friends  slowly  shook  theirs ;  but  no  man 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  boiler,  or  altered  the  solemn 
expression  of  his  countenance  in  the  slightest  degree. 

At  length  Joe  returned — very  talkative  and  conciliatory, 
as  though  with  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  was  going  to 
be  found  fault  with. 

**  Such  a  thing  as  love  is  !  ’*  he  said,  drawing  a  chair  near 
the  fire,  and  looking  round  for  sympathy.  “  He  has  set  off 
to  walk  to  London — all  the  way  to  London.  His  nag  gone 
lame  in  riding  out  here  this  blessed  afternoon,  and  comforta¬ 
bly  littered  down  in  our  stable  at  this  minute  ;  and  he  giving 
up  a  good  hot  supper  and  our  best  bed,  because  Miss  Hare- 
dale  has  gone  to  a  masquerade  up  in  town,  and  he  has  set 
his  heart  upon  seeing  her!  I  don’t  think  1  could  persuade 
myself  to  do  that,  beautiful  as  she  is — but  then  I ’m  not  in 
love,  (at  least  1  don't  think  I  am,)  and  that ’s  the  whole  dif¬ 
ference.” 

”  He  is  m  love  then  1  ”  said  the  stranger. 

“  Rather,”  replied  Joe.  ‘‘  He  *11  never  be  more  in  love, 
and  may  very  easily  be  less.” 

‘‘  Silence,  sir !  ”  cried  his  father. 

“  What  a  chap  you  are,  Joe  !  ”  said  Long  Parkes. 

Such  a  inconsiderate  lad  !  ”  murmured  Tom  Cobb. 

“  Putting  himself  forward  and  wringing  the  very  nose  off  i 
his  own  father’s  face  !  ”  exclaimed  the  parish  clerk,  meta-  i 
phorically. 

“  What  have  I  done  1  ”  reasoned  poor  Joe. 

”  Silence,  sir !”  returned  his  father,  “  what  do  you  mean 
by  talking,  when  you  see  people  that  are  more  'han  two  or 
three  times  your  age,  sitting  still  and  silent  and  not  dream-  j 
lag  of  saying  a  word  1  ” 

“  Why  that ’s  the  proper  time  for  me  to  talk,  isn’t  it  1  ” 
said  Joe,  rebelliously. 

“The  proper  time,  sir!”  retorted  his  father,  ‘‘the  pro¬ 
per  time ’s  no  time.” 

“  Ah  to  be  sure !  ”  muttered  Parkes,  nodding  gravely  to 
the  other  two  who  nodded  likewise,  observing  luider  their 
breaths  that  that  was  the  point. 

‘‘The  proper  time ’s  no  time,  sir,”  repealed  John  Willet; 

‘‘  when  I  was  your  age  I  never  talked,  I  never  wanted  to 
talk,  I  listened  and  improved  myself,  that ’s  what  /  did.” 

‘‘  And  you ’d  find  your  father  rather  a  tough  castomer  in  { 
argeyraent,  Joe,  if  anybody  was  to  try  and  tackle  him” —  i 
said  Parkes.  j 

“  For  the  matter  o*  that,  Phil !  ”  observed  Mr.  Willet,  j 
blowing  a  long,  thin,  spiral  cloud  of  smoke  out  of  the  i 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  staring  at  it  abstractedly  as  it  j 
floated  away ;  ‘‘  For  the  matter  e’that,  Phil,  argeyment  is  a  * 
gift  of  Natur.  If  Natur  has  gifted  a  man  with  powers  of  | 
argeyment,  a  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  best  of  ’em,  and  ! 
has  not  a  right  to  stand  on  false  delicacy,  and  deny  that  he 
is  so  gifted  ;  for  that  is  a  turning  of  his  back  on  Natur,  a  { 
flouting  of  her,  a  slighting  of  her  precious  caskets,  and  a  i 
proving  of  one's  self  to  be  a  swine  that  is  n't  worth  her 
scattering  pearls  before.” 

The  landlord  pausing  here  for  a  very  long  time,  Mr. 
Parkes  naturally  concluded  that  he  had  brought  his  dis-  ! 
course  to  an  end  ;  and  therefore,  turning  to  the  young  man  : 
with  some  austerity,  exclaimed  t  { 

‘‘  You  hear  what  your  father  says,  Joe  1  You  would  n’t  : 
much  like  to  tackle  him  ia  argeypient,  !  ’m  thinking,  sir.”  | 

‘‘ — Ir,”  said  John  Willet,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  to  the  face  of  his  interrupter,  and  uttering  the  mono¬ 
syllable  in  capitals,  to  apprise  him  that  he  had  put  in  his 
oar,  as  the  vulgar  say,  with  unbecoming  and  irreverent 
haste ;  ‘‘  Ir,  air,  Natur  has  fixed  upon  me  the  gift  of  argey¬ 


ment,  why  should  I  ,not  own  to  it,  and  rather  glory  in  the 
same  1  Yes,  sir,  1  om  a  tough  customer  that  way.  You 
are  right,  sir.  My  toughuees  has  been  proved,  sir,  in  this 
room  many  and  many  a  time,  as  1  think  you  know  ;  and  if 
you  don’t  know,”  added  John,  putting  his  pipe  into  his 
mouth  again,  *‘  so  much  the  better,  for  I  ain’t  proud  and 
am  not  going  to  tell  you  ” 

A  general  murmur  from  his  three  cronies,  and  a  general 
shaking  of  heads  at  the  copper  boiler,  assured  John  Willet 
that  they  hud  had  good  e.\perience  of  his  powers  and 
needed  no  further  evidence  to  assure  them  of  his  superiori¬ 
ty.  John  smoked  with  a  little  more  dignity  and  surveyed 
them  in  silence. 

‘‘  It  *8  all  very  fine  talking,”  muttered  Joe,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  in  his  chair  with  divers  uneasy  gestures.  ‘‘But  if 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I 'm  never  to  open  my  lips — ” 

‘‘  Silence,  sir  !  ”  roared  his  father.  ‘‘  No,  you  never  are. 
WVen  your  opinion 's  wanted,  you  give  it.  When  you  're 
spoke  to,  you  speak.  When  your  opinion’s  not  wanted 
and  you  ’re  not  spoke  to,  don't  you  give  an  opinion  and 
don’t  you  speak.  The  world ’s  undergone  a  nice  alteration 
since  my  time,  certainly.  My  belief  is  that  there  aa’t  any 
boys  left — that  there  is  n’t  such  a  thing  as  a  boy — that 
there ’s  nothing  now  between  a  male  baby  and  a  man — and 
that  all  the  boys  went  out  with  his  blessed  Majesty  King 
George  the  Second.” 

‘‘  That ’s  a  very  true  observation,  always  excepting  the 
young  princes,”  said  the  parish-clerk,  who,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  church  and  state  in  that  company,  held  himself 
bound  to  the  nicest  loyalty.  ‘‘  If  it ’s  godly  and  righteous 
fur  boys,  being  of  the  ages  of  boys,  to  behave  themselves 
like  boys,  then  the  young  princes  must  be  boys  and  cannot 
be  otherwise.” 

‘‘  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  mermaids,  sir  1  ”  said  Mr. 
Willet. 

‘‘  Certainly  I  have,  ’  replied  the  clerk. 

‘‘  Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Willet.  ‘‘  According  to  ths  con¬ 
stitution  of  mermaids,  so  much  of  a  mermaid  as  is  not  a 
woman  must  be  a  fish.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
young  princes,  so  much  of  a  young  prince  (if  anything)  as 
is  not  actually  an  angel,  must  be  godly  and  righteous. 
Therefore  if  it 's  becoming  and  godly  and  righteous  in  the 
young  princes  (as  it  is  at  their  ages)  that  they  should  be 
boys,  they  are  and  must  be  boys,  and  cannot  by  possibility 
be  anything  elee.” 

This  elucidation  of  a  knotty  point  being  received  with 
such  marks  of  approval  as  to  put  John  MTillet  into  a  good 
humor,  he  contented  himself  with  repeating  to  his  eon  h'ls 
command  of  silence,  and  addressing  the  stranger,  said : 

‘‘  If  you  had  asked  your  questions  of  a  grown-up  person 
— of  me  or  any  of  these  gentlemen — yott ’d  have  had  some 
satisfaction,  and  would  n't  have  w-asted  breath.  MissUare- 
dale  is  Mr.  GeolTrey  Haredalv’s  niece.” 

”  Is  her  father  alive  I  ”  said  the  man,  carelessly. 

‘‘  No,”  rejoiued  the  landlord,  ‘*  he  is  not  alive,  and  he  is 
not  dead — ” 

‘‘  Not  dead  !  ”  cried  the  other. 

“  Not  dead  in  a  common  sort  of  way,”  said  the  landlord. 

The  cronies  nodded  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Parkes  re¬ 
marked  in  an  undertone,  shaking  his  head  meanwhile  as 
who  should  say,  ‘‘  let  no  man  contradict  me,  fur  I  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  him,”  that  John  Willet  was  in  amazing  force  to-night, 
and  fit  to  tackle  a  Chief  Justice. 

The  stranger  suflered  a  short  pause  to  elapse,  and  then 
asked  abruptly,  “  What  do  you  mean  1  ” 

‘‘  More  than  you  think  for,  friend,”  returned  John  Willet. 
‘‘Perhaps  there ’s  more  meaning  in  them  words  than  you 
suspect.” 

‘‘Perhaps  there  is,”  said  the  strange  man,  gruffly  ;  ‘‘but 
what  the  devil  do  you  speak  in  such  mysteries  fori  Y'ou 
tell  me  first  that  a  man  is  not  alive,  nor  yet  dead — then  that 
he ’s  not  dead  in  a  common  sort  of  way — then,  that  you 
mean  a  great  deal  more  than  1  think  for.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  you  may  do  that  easily ;  for  so  far  aa  I  can  make  out, 
you  mean  nothing.  What  do  you  mean,  I  ask  again  1  ” 

‘‘  That,”  returned  the  landlord,  a  little  brought  down 
from  his  dignity  by  the  stranger’s  surliness,  ‘*  is  a  Maypole 
story,  and  has  been  any  time  these  four-and-twenty  years. 
That  story  is  Solomon  Daisy's  story.  It  belongs  to  the 
house  ;  and  nobody  but  Solomon  Daisy  has  ever  told  it 
under  this  roof,  or  ever  shall — that  *s  more.” 

The  man  glanced  at  the  parish-clerk,  whose  air  of  con- 
sciouanesB  and  importance  plainly  betokened  him  to  be  the 
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person  referred  to,  and,  obaerring  that  ha  had  taken  his 
pip«  from  his  lips,  after  a  very  long  whiff  to  keep  it  alight, 
and  was  evidently  about  to  tell  his  story  without  further  so¬ 
licitation,  gathering  his  large  coat  about  him,  and  shrinking 
farther  back  was  alitiost  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  spacious  i 
chimney-corner,  except  when  the  flame,  struggling  from  | 
under  a  great  fagot  whose  weight  almost  crushed  it  for  the 
time,  shot  tmward  with  a  strong  and  sudden  glare,  and  illu¬ 
mining  his  figure  for  a  moment,  seemed  afterward  to  cast  it 
info  deeper  obscurity  than  before. 

By  this  dickering  light,  which  made  the  old  room,  with 
its  heavy  timbers  and  pannelled  walls,  look  as  if  it  were 
built  of  polished  ebony — the  wind  roaring  and  howling 
without,  BOW  rattling  the  latch  and  creaking  the  hinges  ot 
the  stout  oaken  door,  and  now  driving  at  the  casement  as 
though  it  would  beat  it  in — by  this  light,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  BO  suspicious,  Solomon  Daisy  began  his  tale  : 

“It  was  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale,  Mr.  Geofl'rey’s  elder 
brother  *’ — 

Here  he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  made  so  long  a  panse 
that  even  John  Willetgrew  impatient  and  asked  why  he  did 
not  proceed. 

“Cobb,” said  Solomon  Daisy,  dropping  his  voice,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  post-office  keeper  ;  “  what  day  of  the  month 
IS  this  1  ” 

“  The  nineteenth  ” 

“  Of  March,”  said  the  clerk,  bending  forward,  “  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  March  ;  that ’s  very  strange.” 

In  a  low  voice  they  all  acquiesced,  and  Solomon  went 
on : — 

“  It  was  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale,  Mr.  Geoffrey’s  elder 
brother,  that  twenty-two  years  was  the  owner  of  the  War¬ 
ren,  which,  as  Joe  has  said — not  that  you  remarnber  it 
Joe,  for  a  ^y  like  you  can’t  do  that,  but  because  you  have 
often  heard  me  say  so — was  then  a  much  larger  and  better 
place,  and  a  much  more  valuable  property  than  it  is  now. 
His  lady  was  lately  dead,  and  he  was  left  with  one  child  ; 
the  Miss  Haredale  you  have  been  inquiring  about ;  who 
was  then  scarcely  a  year  old.” 

Although  the  speaker  addressed  himself  to  the  man  who 
had  shown  so  much  curiosity  about  this  same  family,  and 
made  e  pause  here  as  if  expecting  some  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  encouragement,  the  latter  made  no  remark,  nor 
gave  any  indication  that  he  heard  or  was  interested  in 
what  was  said.  Solomon  therefore  turned  to  his  old  com¬ 
panions,  whose  noses  were  brightly  illuminated  by  the  deep 
red  glow  from  the  bowls  of  their  pipes  ;  assured,  by  long 
experience,  of  their  attention,  and  resolved  to  show  his 
sense  of  such  indecent  behavior. 

“  Mr.  Haredale,”  said  Solomon,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  strange  man,  “  left  this  place  when  his  lady  died,  feeling 
it  lonely  like,  and  went  up  to  London,  where  he  stopped 
some  months;  but  finding  that  place  as  lonely  as  thi.s — as  1 
suppose  and  have  always  heard  say — he  suddenly  came 
back  again  with  his  little  girl  to  the  Warren,  bringing  with 
him  beside,  that  day,  only  two  women  servants,  and  his 
steward,  and  a  gardener.” 

Mr.  Daisy  stopped  to  take  a  whiff  at  his  pipe,  which 
was  going  out,  and  then  proceeded — at  fir-'t  in  a  snutlling 
tone,  occasioned  by  keen  enjoyment  of  the  tobacco  and 
strong  pulling  at  the  pipe,  and  afterward  with  increasing 
distincinesB : 

“ — Bringing  with  him  two  women  servants,  and  his 
steward  and  a  gardener.  The  rest  stopped  behind  up  in 
London,  and  were  to  follow  next  day.  It  happened  that 
that  night,  an  old  gentleman  who  lived  at  Chigwell-ruw, 
and  had  long  been  poorly,  deceased,  and  an  order  came  to 
me  at  half  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night  to  go  and  toll  the 
passing  bell.”  ' 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  little  group  of  listeners, 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  strong  repugnance  any  one  of 
them  would  have  felt  to  have  turned  out  at  such  a  time 
upon  such  an  errand.  The  clerk  felt  and  understood  it,  and 
pursued  his  theme  accordingly. 

“  It  toot  a  dreary  thing,  especially  as  the  grave-digger 
was  laid  up  in  his  bed,  from  long  working  in  a  damp  soil 
and  sitting  down  to  take  his  dinner  on  cold  tombstones, 
and  I  was  consequently  under  obligation  to  go  alone,  far  it 
was  too  late  to  hope  to  get  any  other  companion.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  n’t  unprepared  for  it ;  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
often  made  it  a  request  that  the  bell  should  be  tolled  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  he 
had  been  expected  to  go  for  some  da)r8.  1  put  as  good  a 


face  upon  it  as  I  could,  and  muffling  myself  up,  (for  it  was 
mortal  cold,)  started  out  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  the  key  of  the  church  in  the  other.” 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative,  the  dress  of  the  strange 
man  rustled  as  if  he  had  turned  himself  to  hear  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Slightly  pointing  over  his  shoulder,  Solomon  ele¬ 
vated  his  eyebrows  and  nodded  a  silent  inquiry  to  Joe 
whether  this  was  the  case.  Joe  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and  peered  into  the  corner,  but  could  make  out  no¬ 
thing,  and  so  shook  his  head. 

“  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this ;  blowing  a  hurricane, 
raining  heavily,  and  very  dark — I  often  think  now,  darker 
than  I  ever  saw  it  before  or  since  ;  that  may  be  my  fancy, 
but  the  houses  were  all  close  shut  and  the  folks  in-doors, 
and  perhaps  there  is  only  one  other  man  who  know’s  how 
dark  it  really  was.  I  got  into  the  church,  chained  the 
door  back  so  that  it  should  keep  ajar — for  to  tell  the  truth, 

I  did  n’t  like  to  be  shut  in  there  alone — and  putting  iny 
lantern  on  the  stone  seat  in  the  little  corner  where  the  bell- 
rope  is,  sat  down  beside  it  to  trim  the  candle. 

“  I  sat  down  to  trim  the  candle,  and  when  I  had  done  so, 

I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  get  up  again  and  go  about 
my  work.  I  do  n’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  thought  of  all 
the  ghost  stories  I  had  ever  heard,  even  those  that  I  had 
heard  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  had  forgotten  long 
ago  ;  and  they  did  n’t  come  into  my  mind  one  after  another 
but  all  crowding  at  onco,  like.  I  recollected  one  story  there 
was  in  the  village,  how  that  on  a  certain  night  in  the  year 
(it  might  be  that  very  night  fur  anything  1  knew,)  all  the 
dead  people  came  out  of  the  ground  and  sat  at  the  heads  of 
their  own  graves  till  morning.  This  made  me  think  how 
many  people  I  had  known  were  buried  between  the  church 
door  and  the  churchyard  gate,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  to  pass  among  them  and  know  them 
again,  so  earthy  and  unlike  themselves.  I  had  known  all 
the  niches  and  arches  in  the  church,  from  a  child :  still  I 
could  n’t  persuade  myself  that  those  were  their  natural  shad¬ 
ows,  which  1  saw  on  the  pavement,  but  felt  sure  there 
were  some  ugly  figures  hiding  among  ’em  and  peeping  oat. 
Thinking  on  in  this  way,  1  began  to  think  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  just  dead,  and  1  could  have  sworn,  asl  looked 
up  the  dark  chancel,  that  I  saw  him  in  his  usual  place,  wrap¬ 
ping  his  shroud  around  him,  and  shivering  as  if  he  felt  it 
cold.  All  this  time  1  sat  listening,  and  hardly  dared  to 
breathe.  At  length  I  started  up  and  took  the  bell-rope  in 
my  hands.  At  that  minute  there  rang — not  that  bell,  for  1 
had  hardly  touched  the  rope — but  another  ! 

"  I  heard  the  ringing  of  another  bell,  and  a  deep  bell  too, 
plainly.  It  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  even  then  the  wind 
carried  the  sound  aw'ay,  but  1  heard  it.  I  listened  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  rang  no  more.  I  had  heard  of  corpse  can¬ 
dles,  and  at  la.st  1  persuaded  myself  that  this  must  be  a 
corpse  bell  tolling  of  itself  at  midnight  for  the  dead.  I 
tolled  my  bell — how,  or  how  long,  I  do  n’t  know — and  ran 
home  to  bed  as  fast  as  I  could  touch  the  ground. 

“  I  was  up  early  next  morning,  after  a  restless  night,  and 
told  the  story  to  my  neighbors.  Some  were  serious,  and 
some  made  light  of  it ;  I  do  n’t  think  anybody  believed  it 
real.  But  that  morning,  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale  was  found 
murdered  in  his  bed- chamber,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  piece 
of  the  cord  attached  to  an  alarm-bell,  outside  the  roof, 
which  hung  in  his  room,  and  had  been  cut  asunder,  no  doubt 
by  the  murderer,  when  he  seized  it. 

“That  was  the  bell  I  heard. 

“  A  bureau  was  found  opened,  and  a  cash-box,  which 
Mr.  Haredale  had  brought  down  that  day,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  gone.  The 
steward  and  gardener  were  both  missing,  and  both  suspected 
for  a  long  time,  but  they  were  never  found,  though  hunted 
far  and  wide.  And  far  enough  they  might  have  looked  for 
poor  Mr.  Rudge,  the  steward,  whose  body — scarcely  to  be 
recognized,  but  by  his  clothes,  and  the  w’atch  and  ring  he 
wore — was  found,  months  afterward,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
piece  of  water,  in  the  grounds,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the 
breast,  where  he  had  been  stabbed  with  a  knife.  He  was 
only  partly  dressed  ;  and  people  all  agreed  that  he  had  been 
sitting  up  reading  in  his  own  room,  where  there  were  many 
traces  of  the  blood,  and  was  suddenly  fallen  upon  and 
killed,  before  his  master. 

“  Everybody  now  knew  that  the  gardener  must  be  the 
murderer,  and  though  he  has  never  been  heard  of,  from  that 
time  to  this,  he  will  be,  mark  my  words.  The  crime  was 
committed  this  day  two-aad-twenty  years— on  the  nine- 
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teenth  of  March,  one  thouaand  seren  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  On  the  nineteenth  of  March,  in  some  year,  no  mat¬ 
ter  when — I  know  it,  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  we  have  always, 
in  some  strange  way  or  other,  been  broustht  back  to  the 
subject  on  that  day  ever  since — on  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
in  some  year,  sooner  or  later,  that  man  will  be  discovered.” 

CHAPTKR  IL 

“  A  strange  stnry  !  ”  said  the  man,  who  had  been  the 
cauae  of  the  narration.  **  Stranger  still,  if  it  comes  about 
as  you  predict.  Is  that  alii” 

A  question  so  unexpected,  nettled  Solomon  Daisy  not  a 
little.  By  dint  of  relating  the  story  very  often,  and  orna¬ 
menting  It  (according  to  village  report)  with  a  few  flourishes, 
suggested  by  the  various  hearers,  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
come  by  degrees  to  tell  it  with  great  effect ;  and  “  is  that 
all  1  ”  after  the  climax,  was  not  what  he  was  accustomed 
to. 

“  Is  that  all !  ”  he  repeated,  “  yes,  that ’s  all,  sir.  And 
enough,  too,  I  think.” 

“  I  think  so  too.  My  horse,  young  man.  He  is  hut  a 
hack,  hired  from  a  road-side  posting  house,  but  he  must 
carry  me  to  London,  to-night.” 

**  To-night !”  said  Joe 


knew  nothing  of  the  way  he  rode,  was  attended  at  every 
step  with  great  hazard  and  danger. 

The  roads,  even  within  twelve  miles  of  London,  were  at 
that  time  ill-paved,  seldom  repaired,  and  very  badly  made. 
The  way  this  rider  traversed,  had  been  ploughed  up  by  the 
wheels  of  heavy  wagons,  and  rendered  rotten  by  the  frosts 
and  thaws  of  the  preceding  winter,  or  possibly  of  many  win¬ 
ters.  Great  holes  and  gaps  had  worn  into  the  soil,  which 
being  now  tilled  with  water  from  the  late  rains,  were  not 
easily  distinguishable,  even  by  day ;  and  a  plunge  into  any 
one  of  them,  might  have  brought  down  a  sur.r-footed  horse, 
than  the  poor  beast  now  urged  forward  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  powers.  8harp  flints  and  stones  rolled  from  under 
his  hoofs  continually ;  the  rider  could  scarcely  see  beyond 
the  animars  head,  or  further  on  either  side  than  his  own 
arm  would  have  extended.  At  that  time,  too,  all  the  roads 
in  the  neighborho<<d  ef  the  metropolis  were  infested  by  foot¬ 
pads,  or  highwaymen,  and  it  was  a  night,  of  all  others,  in 
which  any  evil-disposed  person  of  this  class  might  have  pur¬ 
sued  his  unlawful  calling  with  little  fear  of  detection. 

Still,  the  traveller  dashed  forward  at  the  same  reckless 
pace,  regardless  alike  of  the  dirt  and  wet  which  Haw  about 
his  head,  the  profound  dark^ese  of  the  night,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  encountering  some  desperate  characters  abroad. 


To-niiht,”  returned  ’the  other.  ”  What  do  you  stare  |  m 


at  1  This  tavern  would  seem  to  be  a  House  of  Call,  for  all 
the  gaping  idlers  of  the  neighborhood !  ” 

At  this  remark,  which  evidently  had  reference  to  the 
scrutinity  he  had  undergone,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  eyes  of  John  Willett  and  his  friends  were  di¬ 
verted  with  marvellous  rapidity  to  the  copper  boiler  again 
— Not  so  with  Joe,  who  being  a  mettlesome  fellow,  returned 
the  stranger’s  angry  glance  with  a  steady  look,  and  re¬ 
joined  : 

‘‘  It ’s  not  a  very  bold  thing  to  wonder  at  your  going  on 
to-night — surely  you  have  been  asked  such  a  harmless  ques¬ 
tion  in  an  inn  before,  and  in  better  weather  than  this.  I 
thought  you  might  n’t  know  the  way,  as  you  seeiu  strange 
to  this  part.” 

“  The  way — ”  repeated  the  other,  irritably. 

“  Yes.  Do  you  know  it  1  ” 


direct  course  might  have  been  least  expected,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  seen  until  he  was  close  upon  it,  he  guided  the 
bridle  with  an  unerring  hand,  and  kept  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Thus  he  sped  onward,  raising  himself  in  the  stirrups, 
leaning  his  body  forward  until  it  almost  touched  the  horse’s 
neck,  and  flourishing  his  heavy  whip  above  his  head  with 
the  fervor  ef  a  madman. 

There  are  times  when  the  elements  being  in  nnusual 
commotion,  those  who  are  bent  on  daring  enterprises,  or 
agitated  by  great  thoughts,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  feel  a 
mysterious  sympathy  with  the  tumult  of  nature,  and  are 
roused  into  corresponding  violence.  In  the  midst  of  thun¬ 
der,  lightning,  and  storm,  many  tremendous  deeds  have 
been  committed ;  men,  self-possessed  before  have  given  a 
sudden  loose  to  passions  they  could  no  longer  control.  The 
demons  of  wrath  and  despair  have  striven  to  emulate  those 
who  ride  the  whirlw'ind  and  direct  the  storm  ;  and  man. 


T  *11  Tt  u  I  T  *11  I  »  r  j  .1  —  _  *  '  wiiu  riue  iiic  wiiiriwiiiu  nuu  u 

I  11 — Humph! — I  11  nnd  it,”  replied  the  man,  waving  ■  .  j  •  .  i  -.u  .u  •  •  j  j  u  r 

KunH  o  1  . t.l,.  fh!  ,  ^'^^cd  luto  niadne*  With  the  roaring  winds  and  boiling 

waters,  has  become  for  the  tiii^e  as  wild  and  merciless  as 


reckoning  here 

John  Willett  did  as  he  was  desired,  for  on  that  point  he 
was  seldom  slow,  except  in  the  particulars  of  giving  change, 
and  testing  the  goodness  of  any  piece  of  coin  that  was  prof¬ 
fered  to  him,  by  the  application  of  his  teeth  or  his  tongue, 
or  some  other  test,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  in  a  long  series  of 
tests,  terminating  in  its  rejection.  The  guest  then  wrapt 
his  garments  about  him,  so  as  to  shelter  himself  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  he  could  from  the  rough  weather,  and  without  any 
word  or  sign  of  farewell  betook  himself  to  the  stable  yard. 
Here  Joe  (who  had  left  the  room,  on  the  conclusion  of  their 
short  dialogue)  vyas  protecting  himself  and  the  horse  from 
the  rain,  under  the  shelter  of  an  old  pent-house  roof. 

He ’s  pretty  much  of  my  opinion,”  said  Joe,  putting  the 
horse  upon  the  neck ;  ”  I’ll  wager  that  your  stopping  here, 
to-night,  would  please  him  better  than  it  would  please  me.” 

“  He  and  I  are  of  diderent  opinions,  as  we  have  been 
more  than  once  on  our  way  here,”  was  the  short  reply.  j 

**  So  I  was  thinking,  before  you  came  out,  for  he  has  felt 
your  spurs,  poor  beast.” 

The  stranger  adjusted  his  coat  collar  about  his  face,  and 
made  no  answer. 

“  You  ’ll  know  me  again,  I  see,”  he  said,  marking  the 
young  fellow’s  earnest  gaze,  when  he  had  sprung  into  the 
saddle. 

“  The  man’s  worth  knowing,  master,  who  travels  a  road 
he  don’t  know,  mounted  on  a  jaded  horse,  and  leaves  good 
quarters  to  do  it  on  such  a  night  as  this.” 

You  have  sharp  eyes,  and  a  sharp  tongue,  1  find.” 

”  Both  I  hope  by  nature,  but  the  last  grows  rusty  some¬ 
times,  for  the  want  of  using.” 

**  Use  the  first  less,  too,  and  keep  their  sharpness  for  your 
sweethearts,  boy,”  said  the  man. 

So  saying,  he  shook  his  hand  from  the  bridle,  struck  him 
roughly  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip,  and  gal¬ 
loped  away ;  dashing  through  the  mud  and  darkness  with 
a  headlong  speed,  which  few  badly-mounted  horsemen 
would  have  cared  to  venture,  even  had  they  been  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  which,  to  one  who 


the  elemwuts  themselves 

Whether  the  traveller  was  possessed  by  thoughts  which 
the  fury  of  the  night  had  heated  and  stimulated  into  a  quick¬ 
er  current,  or  was  merely  impelled  by  some  strong  motive 
to  reach  his  journey’s  end,  on  he  swept  more  like  a  hunted 
phantom  than  a  man,  nor  checked  his  pace  until  arriving 
at  some  cross  roads,  one  of  which  led  by  a  longer  route  to 
the  place  whence  he  had  lately  started,  he  bore  down  so 
suddenly  upon  a  vehicle,  which  was  coining  toward  him, 
that  in  the  effort  to  avoid  it,  he  well-nigh  pulled  his  horse 
upon  his  haunches,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown. 

“Yoho!”  cried  the  voice  of  a  man.  "What ’s  that  1 
who  goes  there  1  ” 

"  A  friend  !  ”  replied  the  traveller. 

"  A  friend !  ”  repeated  the  voice.  "  Who  the  devil  calls 
himself  a  friend  and  rides  like  that,  abusing  Heaven’s  gifts 
in  the  shape  of  hor-ieflesh,  and  endangering — not  only  his 
own  neck,  which  might  be  no  great  matter,  but  the  necks 
of  other  people  1” 

"  You  have  a  lantern  there,  I  see,”  said  the  traveller,  dis¬ 
mounting,  “  lend  it  me  for  a  moment.  You  have  wounded 
my  horse,  1  think,  with  your  shaft  or  wheel.” 

"  Wounded  him  !  ”  cried  the  other,  “  if  I  have  n't  killed 
him,  it ’s  no  fault  of  yours.  What  do  you  mean  by  gallop¬ 
ing  along  the  king’s  highway  like  tliat,  eh  1  ** 

“  Give  me  the  light,”  returned  the  traveller,  snatching  it 
from  his  hand,  "  and  do  n’t  ask  idle  questions  of  a  man  who 
is  in  no  mood  for  talking.” 

"If  you  had  said  you  were  in  no  mood  for  talking  be¬ 
fore,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  in  no  mood  for  lighting,” 
said  the  voice,  "  hows’ever,  as  it ’s  the  poor  horse  that ’s 
damaged,  and  not  you,  one  of  you  is  welcome  to  the  light 
at  all  events — but  it ’s  not  the  crusty  one.” 

The  traveller  returned  no  answer  to  this  speech,  but 
holding  the  light  near  to  his  panting  and  reeking  beast,  ex¬ 
amined  him  in  limb  and  carcase.  Meanwhile  the  other 
man  sot  very  compoeedly  in  his  vehicle,  which  was  a  kind 
of  chaise,  with  a  depository  for  a  Urge  bag  of  tools,  and 
watched  his  proceedings  with  a  careful  eye. 
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The  looker-on  was  a  roand,  red*faced,  sturdy  yeoman, 
with  a  double  chin,  and  a  voice  husky  with  good  living, 
good  sleeping,  good  humor,  and  good  health.  He  was  past 
the  prime  of  life,  but  Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  pa* 
rent,  and  though  he  tarries  for  none  of  his  children,  often 
lays  his  hand  lightly  upon  those  who  have  used  him  well ; 
making  them  old  men  and  women  inexorably  enough,  but 
leaving  their  hearts  and  spirits  young,  and  in  full  vigor. 
With  such  people,  the  gray  head  is  but  the  impression  of 
the  old  fellow’s  hand,  in  giving  them  hie  blessing,  and  every 
wrinkle  but  a  notch  in  the  quiet  calendar  of  a  well-spent 
life. 

The  person  whom  the  traveller  had  thus  so  abruptly  en¬ 
countered,  was  of  this  kind,  bluff,  hale,  hearty,  and  in  a 
green  old  age :  at  peace  with  himself,  and  evidently  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  so  with  all  the  world.  Although  muffled  up  in 
divers  coats  and  handkerchiefs— one  of  which,  passed  over 
his  crown  and  tied  in  a  convenient  creasa  of  his  double 
chin,  secured  his  three-cornered  hat  and  bob-wig  from 
blowing  off  his  head — there  was  no  disguising  his  plump 
and  comfortable  figure  ;  neither  did  certain  dirty  finger¬ 
marks  upon  his  face,  give  it  any  other  than  an  odd  and 
comical  expression,  through  which  its  natural  good  humor 
shone  with  undiminished  lustre. 

He  is  not  hurt,**  said  the  traveller,  at  length,  raising  his 
head  and  the  light  together. 

“  You  have  ^und  that  out  at  last,  have  youl  **  rejoined 
the  old  man.  **  My  eyes  have  seen  more  light  than  yours, 
but  I  would  n*t  change  with  you.’* 

“  What  do  you  mean  1” 

“  Mean  !  I  could  have  told  you  that  he  was  n’t  hurt  five 
minutes  age.  Give  me  the  light,  friend  ;  ride  forward  at  a 
gentler  pace  ;  and  good  night.” 

In  handing  up  the  lantern,  the  man  necessarily  cast  its 
rays  full  on  the  speak*  r’s  face.  Their  eyes  met  at  the  in¬ 
stant.  He  suddenly  dropped  it  and  crushed  it  with  his  foot. 

'*  Saw  you  never  a  locksmith  before,  that  you  start  as  if 
you  had  come  upon  a  ghost  1”  cried  the  old  man  in  the  chaise, 

’*  or  is  this,”  he  added,  hastily,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
tool  basket  and  drawing  out  a  hammer,  ”  a  scheme  for  rob¬ 
bing  me  1  I  know  these  roads,  fViend.  When  1  travel  them, 

I  carry  nothing  but  a  few  shillings,  and  not  a  crown’s  worth 
of  them.  1  tell  you  plainly,  to  save  us  both  trouble,  that 
there ’s  nothing  to  be  got  from  me,  but  a  pretty  stout  arm, 
considering  my  years,  and  this  tool  which  mayhap  from  long 
acquaintance  with,  1  can  use  pretty  briskly.  You  shall  not 
have  it  all  your  own  way,  1  promise  you,  if  you  play  at  that 
game.”  With  these  words  he  stood  upon  the  defensive. 

”  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for,  Gabriel  Vardon,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other. 

‘‘  Then  what  and  who  are  you  1  **  returned  the  locksmith. 

“  You  know  my  name  it  seems.  I^t  me  know  yours.” 

”  I  have  not  gained  the  information  from  any  confidence 
of  yours,  but  from  the  inscription  on  your  cart,  which  tells 
it  to  all  the  town,”  replied  the  traveller. 

“  You  have  better  eyes  for  that  than  you  had  for  your 
horse,  then,”  said  Vardon,  descending  nimbly  from  his 
chaise  :  who  are  you  I  Let  me  see  your  face.” 

While  the  locksmith  alighted,  the  traveller  had  regained 
his  saddle,  from  which  he  now  confronted  the  old  man, 
who,  moving  as  the  horse  moved  in  chafing  under  the  tight¬ 
ened  rein,  kspt  close  beside  him.  * 

“  Let  me  see  your  face,  I  say.” 

“  Stand  off!  ”  _  ^ 

“  No  masquerading  tricks,”  said  the  locksmith,  **  and 
tales  at  the  club  to-morrow  how  Gabriel  Vardon  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  surly  voice  and  a  dark  night.  Stand— let  me  see 
your  face.” 

Finding  that  further  resistance  would  only  involve  him  in 
a  personal  struggle  with  an  antagonist  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  the  traveller  threw  back  his  coat,  and  stooping  down 
looked  steadily  at  the  locksmith. 

Perhaps  two  men  more  powerfully  contrasted,  never  op¬ 
posed  each  other  face  to  face.  The  ruddy  features  of  the 
locksmith,  so  set  off  and  heightened  the  excessive  pallor  of 
the  man  on  horseback  that  he  looked  like  a  bloodless  ghoeX, 
while  the  moisture  which  hard  riding  had  brought  out  upon 
his  ^in,  hung  there  in  dark  and  heavy  drops,  like  the  dews 
of  agony  and  death.  The  countenance  of  the  old  locksmith 
was  lighted  up  with  the  smile  of  one  expecting  to  detect  in 
this  unpromising  stranger  some  latent  roguery  of  eye  or  lip 
which  should  reveal  a  familiar  person  in  that  arch  disguise, 
and  spoil  his  jest.  The  face  of  the  other,  sullen  and  fierce, 


but  shrinking  too,  was  that  of  a  man  who  stood  at  bay  ; 
while  his  firmly  closed  jaws,  his  puckered  mouth,  and  more 
than  all  a  certain  stealthy  motion  of  the  hand  within  hie 
breast,  seemed  to  announce  a  desperate  purpose  very  for¬ 
eign  to  acting,  or  child’s  play. 

Thus  they  regarded  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence. 

‘‘  Humph  !  ”  he  said,  when  he  had  scanned  his  features  ; 
‘‘  I  do  n’t  know  you.” 

”  Do  n’t  desire  to  1  ”  returned  the  other,  muffling  himself 
as  before. 

”  I  do  n’t,”  said  Gabriel ;  “to  be  plain  with  you,  friend, 
you  do  u’t  carry  in  your  countenance  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation.” 

“  It  ’a  not  my  wish,”  said  the  traveller.  "  My  humor  is 
to  be  avoided.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  locksmith,  bluntly,  “  I  think  you’ll  have 
your  humor.” 

“  I  will,  at  any  cost,”  rejoined  the  traveller.  “  In  proof 
of  it,  lay  this  to  heart — that  you  were  never  in  such  peril  of 
your  life  as  you  have  been  within  these  few  moments ; 
when  you  are  within  five  minutes  of  breathing  your  last,  you 
will  not  be  nearer  death  than  you  have  been  to-night !  ” 

“Ay  !”  said  the  sturdy  locksmith. 

“  Ay  !  and  a  violent  death.” 

“  From  whose  hand  1  ** 

“  From  mine,”  replied  the  traveller. 

With  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  away  ;  at 
first  clashing  heavily  through  the  mire  at  a  smart  trot,  but 
gradually  increasing  in  speed  until  the  last  sound  of  his 
horse’s  hoofs  died  away  upon  the  wind,  when  he  was  again 
hurrying  on  at  the  same  furious  gallop  which  had  been  his 
pace  when  the  locksmith  first  encountered  him. 

Gabriel  Vardon  remained  standing  in  the  road  with  the 
broken  lantern  in  his  hand,  listening  in  stupified  silence  un¬ 
til  no  sound  reached  his  ear  but  the  moaning  ef  the  wind, 
and  the  fast-falling  rain,  when  he  struck  himself  one  or  two 
smart  blows  in  the  breast  by  way  of  rousing  himself,  and 
broke  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  What  in  the  name  of  wouder  can  this  fellow  be  !  a 
madman  I  a  highwayman  I  a  cut  throat  1  If  he  had  not 
scoured  ofl  so  fast,  we  ’d  have  seen  who  was  in  the  most 
danger,  he  or  I  I  never  nearer  death  than  I  have  been 
to-night !  1  hope  I  may  be  no  nearer  to  it  for  a  score  of 

years  to  come — if  so,  I  ’ll  be  content  to  be  no  further  from 
it.  My  stars ! — a  pretty  brag  this  to  a  stout  man — pooh, 
pooh !  ** 

Gabriel  resumed  his  seat,  and  looking  wistfully  upon  the 
road  by  which  the  traveller  had  come,  murmuring  in  a  half 
[  W’hisper; 

“  The  Maypole — two  miles  to  the  Maypole.  I  came  the 
other  road  from  the  Warren  after  a  long  day’s  work  at 
locks  and  bells,  on  purpose  that  I  should  not  come  by  the 
Maypole  and  break  my  promise  to  Martha  by  looking  in — 
there ’s  resolution !  It  would  be  dangerous  to  go  on  to 
London  without  a  light,  and  it ’s  four  miles,  and  a  good  half- 
mile  besides,  to  the  Halfway-House,  and  between  this  and 
that  is  the  very  place  where  one  needs  a  light  most.  Two 
miles  to  the  Maypole !  I  told  Martha  I  would  n.'t ;  I  said  I 
would  n’t,  and  I  did  n’t — there ’s  resolution  !  *’ 

Repeating  these  two  last  words  very  often,  as  if  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  little  resolution  he  was  going  to  show  by 
piquing  himself  on  the  great  resolution  he  had  shown,  Ga¬ 
briel  Vardon  quietly  turned  back,  determining  to  get  a  light 
at  the  Maypole,  and  to  take  nothing  but  a  light. 

When  he  got  to  the  Maypole,  however,  and  Joe,  respond¬ 
ing  to  his  well  known  hail,  came  running  out  to  the  horse’s 
head,  leaving  the  deor  open  behind  him,  and  disclosing  a 
delicious  perspective  of  warmth  and  brightness — when  the 
ruddy  gleam  of  the  fire  streaming  through  the  old  red  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  common  room,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  as  part 
of  itself,  a  pleasant  hum  of  voices,  and  flaming  odor  of 
steaming  grog  and  rare  tobacco,  all  steeped  as  it  were  in 
the  cheerful  glow — when  the  shadows  flitting  across  the 
curtain,  showed  that  those  inside  had  risen  from  their  snug 
seat,  and  were  making  room  in  tue  snuggest  corner  (how 
well  he  knew  that  corner !)  for  the  honest  locksmith,  and  a 
broad  glare  suddenly  streaming  up,  bespoke  the  goodness 
of  the  crackling  log  fi’om  which  a  brilliant  train  of  sparks 
was  doubtless  at  that  moment  whirling  up  the  chimney  in 
honor  of  his  coming — when,  superadded  to  these  entice¬ 
ments,  there  stole  upon  him  from  the  distant  kitchen  a  gen¬ 
tle  sound  of  frying,  with  a  musical  clatter  of  plates  and 
dishes,  and  a  savory  smell  that  made  even  the  boisterous 
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wind  a  perfame,  Gabriel  felt  his  firmness  oozing  rapidly 
away.  He  tried  to  look  stoically  at  the  tavern,-but  his  fea¬ 
tures  would  relax  into  a  look  of  fondness.  He  turnsd  his 
head  the  other  way,  and  the  cold  black  country  seemed  to 
frown  him  oflj  and  ts  drive  him  for  a  refuge  into  its  hos-  ' 
pitable  arms. 

“  The  merciful  man,  Joe,”  said  the  locksmith,  **  is  i 
merciful  to  his  beast.  I  ’ll  get  out  for  a  little  while.”  j 

And  how  unnatural  it  seemed  for  a  sober  man  to  be  plod-  i 
ding  wearily  along  through  miry  roads,  encountering  the  : 
rude  buffets  of  the  wind  and  pelting  of  the  rain,  when  there  i 
was  a  clean  floor  covered  with  crisp  white  sand,  a  well- 
swept  hearth,  a  blazing  fire,  a  table  decorated  with  white  I 
cloth,  bright  pewter  flagons,  and  other  tempting  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  well-cooked  meal — when  there  were  these  | 
things,  and  company  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
all  ready  to  his  hand,  and  entreating  him  to  enjoyment! 

Such  were  the  locksmith’s  thoughts  when  first  seated  in 
the  snug  corner ;  and  slowly  recovering  from  a  pleasant  de¬ 
fect  of  vision — pleasant,  because  occasioned  by  the  wind 
blowing  in  his  eyes,  which  made  it  matter  of  sound  policy 
and  duty  to  himself  that  he  should  take  refuge  from  the 
weather,  and  tempted  him  for  the  same  reason  to  aggravate 
a  slight  cough,  and  declare  he  felt  but  poorly  Such  were 
still  his  thoughts  more  than  a  full  hour  afterward,  when,  sup¬ 
per  over,  he  still  sat  with  shining  jovial  face  in  the  same 
warm  nook,  listening  to  the  cricket  like  chirrup  of  little 
Solomon  Daisy,  and  bearing  no  unimportant  or  slightly 
respected  part  in  the  social  gossip  round  the  Maypole  fire. 

“I  wish  he  may  be  an  honest  man,  that’s  all,”  said 
Solomon,  winding  up  a  variety  of  speculations  relative  to 
the  stranger,  concerning  whom  Gabriel  had  compared  notes 
with  the  company,  and  so  raised  a  grave  discussion ;  “  / 
wish  he  may  be  an  honest  man.” 

“  So  we  all  do,  I  suppose,  do  n’t  we  1  ”  observed  the 
locksmith. 

‘‘  I  don’t,”  said  Joe. 

“  No  !”  cried  Gabriel. 

**  No.  He  struck  me  with  his  whip,  the  coward,  when 
he  was  mounted  and  I  afoot,  and  I  should  be  better  pleased 
that  he  turned  out  what  I  think  him.” 

“  And  what  may  that  be,  Joe  1” 

“No  good,  Mr.  Vardon.  You  may  shake  your  head 
father,  but  I  say  no  good,  and  will  say  no  good,  and  I  would 
say  no  good  a  hundred  times  over,  if  that  would  bring  him 
i  back  to  have  the  drubbing  he  deserves.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  sir,”  said  John  Willet. 

“  I  won’t,  father.  It ’s  all  along  of  you  that  he  dared  to 
do  what  he  did.  Seeing  me  treated  like  a  chile’,  and  put 
down  like  a  fool,  he  plucks  up  a  heart  and  has  a  fling  at  a 
fellow  that  he  thinks — and  may  well  think  too — has  n’t  a 
grain  of  spirit.  But  he ’s  mistaken  as  1  ’ll  show  him,  and 
as  I  ’ll  show  all  of  you  before  long.” 

“  Does  the  bey  know  what  he ’s  a  saying  of !  ”  cried  the 
astonished  John  Willet. 

**  Father,”  returned  Joe,  “  I  know  what  I  say  and  mean 
well — better  than  you  do  when  you  hear  me.  I  can  bear 
I  with  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  contempt  that  your  treating 

j  me  in  the  way  you  do  brings  upon  me  from  others  every 

!  day.  Look  at  other  young  men  of  my  age.  Have  they 

I  BO  liberty,  no  will,  no  ri^t  to  speak  1  Are  they  obliged 

,  to  sit  mumchance,  and  are  they  ordered  about  till  they  are 
the  laughing  stock  of  young  and  old  1  I’m  a  bye-word  all 
over  Chigwell,  and  I  say — and  it ’s  fairer  my  saying  so  now 
than  waiting  till  you  are  dead,  and  I  have  got  your  money — 
I  say  that  before  long  I  shall  be  driven  to  break  such  bounds, 
and  that  when  I  do,  it  won’t  be  me  that  you  ’ll  have  to 
!  blame,  but  your  own  self,  and  no  other.” 

John  Willet  was  so  amazed  by  the  exasperation  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  hopeful  son,  that  he  sat  as  one  bewildered,  star¬ 
ing  in  a  ludicrous  manner  at  the  boiler,  and  endeavoring, 
but  quite  ineffectually,  to  collect  his  tardy  thoughts,  and  in¬ 
vent  an  answer.  The  guests,  scarcely  less  disturbed,  were 
I  equally  at  a  loss,  and  at  length  with  a  variety  of  muttered, 
half-expressed  condolences  and  pieces  of  advice,  rose  to 
^  depart,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  muddled  with  liquor. 

The  honest  locksmith  alone  addressed  a  few  words  of  co¬ 
herent  and  sensible  advice  to  bothparties,  urging  John  Wil¬ 
let  to  remember  that  Joe  was  nearly  arrived  at  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  and  should  not  be  ruled  with  too  tight  a  hand,  and  ex¬ 
horting  Joe  himself  to  bear  with  his  father’s  caprices  and 
rather  endeavor  to  turn  them  aside  by  temperate  remon¬ 
strance  than  by  ill-timed  rebellion.  This  advice  was  re¬ 


ceived  as  such  advice  usually  is.  On  John  Willet  it  made 
almost  as  much  impression  as  on  the  sign  outside  the  door, 
while  Joe,  who  took  it  in  the  best  part,  avowed  himself  more 
obliged  than  he  could  well  express,  but  politely  intimated 
his  intention  nevertheless  of  taking  his  own  course  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  anybody. 

“  You  have  always  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me,  Mr. 
Vardon,”  he  said,  as  they  stood  without  the  porch,  and  the 
locksmith  was  equipping  himself  for  his  journey  home  ;  “  I 
take  it  very  kind  in  you  to  say  all  this,  but  the  time’s 
nearly  come  when  the  Maypole  and  I  must  part  company. ” 

“  Roving  stones  gather  no  moss,  Joe,”  said  (Jabriel. 

“Nor  mile-stones  much,”  replied  Joe.  “I’m  little 
better  than  one  here,  and  see  about  as  much  of  the  world  ” 

“Then  what  would  you  do,  Joe,”  pursued  the  lockf-inith, 
stroking  his  chin  reflectively,  “  What  would  you  be  1  where 
could  you  go,  you  see  1  ” 

“  I  must  trust  to  chance,  Mr.  Vardon.” 

“A  bad  thing  to  trust  to, Joe.  I  don't  like  it.  I  always 
tell  my  girl,  when  we  talk  about  a  husband  for  her,  never 
to  trust  to  chance,  but  to  make  sure  beforehand  that  she 
has  a  good  man  and  true,  and  then  chance  will  neithvr 
make  her  nor  break  her.  What  are  you  fidgeting  about 
there,  Joe  I  Nothing  gone  in  the  harness  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Joe — finding,  however,  something  very 
engrossing  to  do  in  the  way  of  strapping  and  buckling — 
“  Miss  Dolly  quite  well  I” 

“  Hearty,  thankye.  She  looks  pretty  enough  to  be  well, 
and  good  too.” 

“  She ’s  always  both,  sir  ” — 

“  So  she  is,  thank  God  !  ” 

“  I  hope  ” — said  Joe,  after  some  hesitation,  “that  you 
won’t  tell  this  story  against  me — this  of  my  having  been 
beat  like  the  boy  they’d  make  of  me — at  ail  events,  till  I 
have  met  this  man  again  and  settled  the  account — it  *11  be  a 
better  story  then.” 

“  Why,  who  should  I  tell  it  to  1  ”  returned  Gabriel. 
“  They  know  it  here,  and  1  ’m  not  likely  to  come  across 
anybody  else  who  would  care  about  it.” 

“That *8  true  enough” — said  the  young  fellow,  with  a 
sigh.  “  I  quite  forgot  that.  Yes,  that ’s  true  !  ” 

So  saying,  he  raised  his  face,  which  was  very  red — no 
doubt  from  the  exertion  of  strapping  and  buckling  as  afore¬ 
said — and  giving  the  reins  to  the  old  man,  who  had  by 
this  time  taken  his  seat,  sighed  again,  and  bade  him  good 
night. 

“Goodnight!”  cried  Gabriel.  “Now  think  better  of 
what  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  don’t  be  rash, 
there ’s  a  good  fellow  ;  I  have  an  interest  in  you  and 
wouldn’t  have  you  cast  yourself  away.  Good  night !  ” 

Returning  his  cheery  fiirewell  with  cordial  good  will,  Joe 
Willet  lingered  until  the  sound  of  wheels  ceased  to  vibrate 
in  his  ears,  and  then  shakinghis  head  mournfully,  re-entered 
the  house. 

Gabriel  Vardon  wended  his  way  toward  London,  think¬ 
ing  of  a  great  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  framing  terms 
in  which  to  relate  his  adventure,  and  so  account  satisfac- 
torily  to  Mrs.  Vardon  for  visiting  the  Maypole,  despite  certain 
solemn  covenants  between  himself  and  that  lady.  Thinking 
begets  net  only  thought  but  drowsiness  occasionally, 
and  th«  more  the  locksmith  thought,  the  more  sleepy  he 
became. 

A  man  may  be  very  sober— or  at  least  firmly  set  upon  his 
legs  on  that  neutral  ground  which  lies  between  the  confines 
of  perfect  sobriety  and  slight  tipsiness — and  yet  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  mingle  up  present  circumstances  with  others 
which  have  no  manner  of  connexion  with  them ;  to  con¬ 
found  all  consideration  of  persons,  things,  times,  and  places ; 
and  to  jumble  his  disjointed  thoughts  together  in  a  kind  of 
mental  kaleidoscope,  producing  combinations  as  unexpect¬ 
ed  as  they  are  transitory.  This  was  Gabriel  Vardou’s 
state,  as  n^ding  in  his  dog  sleep,  and  leaving  his  horse  to 
pursue  a  road  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  got 
over  the  ground  unconsciously,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
home.  He  roused  himself  once  when  the  horse  stopped 
until  the  turnpike  gate  was  opened,  and  had  cried  a  lusty 
“  good  night  ”  to  the  toll-keeper,  but  then  he  woke  out  of  a 
dream  about  picking  a  lock  in  the  stomach  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  even  when  be  did  wake,  mixed  op  the  turnpike 
man  with  bis  mother-in-law  who  had  been  dead  twenty 
years.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  soon  re¬ 
lapsed,  and  jogged  heavily  along,  quite  insensible  to  his 
progress. 
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And  now  he  approached  the  great  citf,  which  lay  out- 
Btretched  before  him  like  a  dark  shadow  on  the  ground, 
reddening  the  aluggish  air  with  a  deep,  dull  light,  that  told 
of  labyrinths  of  public  ways  and  shops,  and  swarms  of  busy 
people.  Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  yet,  this  halo  be¬ 
gan  to  fade,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it  slowly  to  de- 
velope  themselves.  Long  lines  of  lighted  streets  might  be 
faintly  traced,  with  here  and  there  a  lighter  spot  where 
lamps  were  clustered  about  a  square  or  market  or  round 
some  great  building  ;  after  a  time  these  grew  more  distinct, 
and  the  lamps  themselves  visible — slight  yellow  specks  that  ! 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  snufied  out  one  by  one  as  interven-  1 
ing  obstacles  hid  them  from  the  sight.  Then  sounds  I 
arose — the  striking  of  church  docks,  the  distant  bark  of  1 
dogs,  the  hum  of  traffic  in  the  streets;  then  outlines  might  ^ 
be  traced — tall  steeples  looming  in  the  air,  and  piles  of  un-  i 
equal  roofs  oppressed  by  chimneys;  then  the  noise  swelled  I 
into  a  louder  sound,  and  forms  grew  more  distinct  and  : 
numerous  still,  and  London — visible  in  the  darkness  by  j 
its  own  faint  light,  and  not  by  that  of  Heaven — was  at  I 
hand.  I 

The  locksmith,  however,  all  unsuspicious  of  its  near  vi¬ 
cinity,  still  jogged  on,  half  sleeping  and  half  waking,  when  ! 
a  loud  cry  at  no  great  distance  ahead,  roused  him  with  a 
start. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  looked  about  him  like  a  man 
who  had  been  transported  to  some  strange  country  in  his  j 
sleep,  but  soon  recognizing  familiar  objects,  rubbed  his  eyes  i 
lazily  and  might  have  relapsed  again,  but  that  the  cry  was 
repeated — not  ortce  or  twice  or  thrice,  but  many  times,  and 
each  time,  if  pos.sible,  with  increased  vehemence.  Tho¬ 
roughly  aroused,  Gabriel,  who  was  a  bold  man  and  not 
easily  daunted,  made  straight  to  the  spot,  urging  on  bis  ; 
stout  little  horse  as  if  for  life  or  death.  | 

The  matter  indeed  looked  sufficiently  serious,  for, coming  | 
to  the  place  whence  the  cries  had  proceeded,  he  descried  i 
the  figure  of  a  man  extended  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state  j 
upon  the  pathway,  and  hovering  round  him  another  person  | 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  in  the  air  with  a 
wild  impatience,  redoubling  meanwhile  those  cries  for  help  , 
which  had  brought  the  locksmith  to  the  spot.  | 


unearthly — enhanced  by  th«  paleness  of  his  complexion 
and  the  glassy  lustre  of  his  large  protruding  eyes.  Start¬ 
ling  as  his  aspect  was,  the  features  were  good,  and  there 
was  something  plaintive  in  his  wan  and  haggard  look.  But 
the  absence  of  the  soul  is  far  more  terrible  in  a  living  man 
than  in  a  dead  one,  and  in  this  unfortunate  being  its  noblest 
powers  were  wanting. 

His  dress  was  of  green,  clumsily  trimmed  here  and  there 
— apparently  by  his  cwn  hands — willi  gaudy  lace  ;  bright¬ 
est  where  tlie  cloth  was  most  worn  and  soiled,  and  poorest 
where  it  was  at  the  best.  A  pair  of  tawdry  ruffles  dangled 
at  his  wrist-s  while  his  throat  was  nearly  bare.  He  had 
ornamented  his  hat  with  a  cluster  of  peacock’s  feathers, 
but  they  were  limp  and  broken  and  now  trailed  negligently 
down  his  back  ;  girded  to  his  side  was  the  steel  hilt  of  an 
old  sword  without  blade  or  scabbard  ;  and  some  paiti-col- 
ored  ends  of  ribands  and  poor  glass  toys  completed  the  or¬ 
namental  portion  of  his  attire.  The  fluttered  and  confused 
disposition  of  all  the  motley  scraps  that  formed  his  dress, 
bespoke  in  a  scarcely  less  degree  than  his  eager  and  un¬ 
settled  manner,  the  disorder  of  tiis  mind,  and  by  a  grotesque 
contrast  set  off  and  heightened  the  more  impressive  wUd- 
ness  of  his  face. 

“  Burnaby,”  said  the  locksmith,  after  a  hasty  but  careful 
inspection,  “  this  man  is  not  dead,  but  he  has  a  wound  in 
his  side,  and  is  in  a  fainting  ht.” 

“  I  know  him,  I  know  him !  ”  cried  Barnaby,  clapping 
his  hands. 

“  Know  himl”  repeated  the  locksmith. 

“Hush?”  said  Barnaby,  laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips. 
“  He  went  out  to-day  a  wooing  I  would  n't  for  a  light 
guinea  that  he  should  never  go  a  wooing  again,  for  if  he 
did  some  eyes  would  grow  dim  that  are  now  as  bright  as — 
see,  when  I  talk  of  eyes,  the  stars  come  out.  Whose  eyes 
are  they  1  If  they  are  angel’s  eyes,  why  do  they  look  down 
here  and  see  good  men  hurt  and  only  wink  and  sparkle  all 
•he  night  1  ” 

“  Now  God  help  this  silly  fellow,”  murmured  the  per¬ 
plexed  locksmith,  “can  he  know  this  gentleman  I  His 
mother's  house  is  not  far  off;  I  had  better  see  if  she  can 
tell  me  who  he  is — Barnaby,  ray  man,  help  me  to  put  him 


“  What  *8  hers  to  do  1  ”  said  the  old  man,  alighting. 

“  How ’s  this — what — Barnaby  !  ” 

The  bearer  of  the  torch  shook  his  long  loose  hair  back 
from  his  eyes,  and  thrusting  his  face  eagt'rly  into  that  of  the 
Uckbtiiith,  fixed  upon  him  a  look  which  told  his  history  at  ' 
once.  He  was  an  idiot. 

“  You  know  me,  Barnaby  1”  said  Vardon. 

The  idiot  nodded — not  once  or  twice,  but  a  score  of 
times,  and  that  with  a  fantastic  exaggeration  which  would 
have  kept  his  head  in  motion  for  an  hour,  but  that  the  lock¬ 
smith  held  up  his  finger  and  fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  him 
caused  him  to  desist,  then  pointed  to  the  body  w'lth  an  in¬ 
quiring  look. 

“  There ’s  blood  upon  him,”  said  Barnaby,  with  a  shud¬ 
der.  “  It  makes  ms  sick.” 

“  How  came  it  there  I”  demanded  Vardon. 

“  Steel,  steel,  steel !  ”  replied  the  idiot,  fiercely,  imitating 
with  his  hand  the  thrust  of  a  sword. 

“  Is  he  robbed  1  ”  said  the  locksmith. 

I^naby  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  nodded  “  Yes then 
pointed  toward  the  city. 

“  Oh !  ”  said  the  old  man,  bending  over  the  body,  and 
looking  round  as  he  spoke  into  Barnaby’s  pale  face,  strangely 
lighted  up  by  something  which  was  not  intellect.  “  The 
robber  made  off  that  way,  did  he  1  Well,  well,  never  mind 
that  just  now.  Held  your  torch  this  way — a  little  further 
off — so.  Now  stand  quiet  while  I  try  to  see  what  harm  is 
done.” 

With  these  words,he  applied  himself  to  a  closer  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  prostrate  form,  w’hile  Barnaby,  holding  the 
torch  as  he  hi^  been  directed,  looked  on  in  silence,  fasci¬ 
nated  by  interest  or  curiosity,  but  repelled  nevertheless  by 
some  strong  and  secret  horror  which  convulsed  him  in  every 
nerve. 

As  he  stood  at  that  moment,  half  shrinking  back  and  half 
bending  forward,  both  his  face  and  figure  were  full  in  the 
strong  glare  of  the  light,  and  as  distinctly  revealed  as  though 
it  had  been  broad  day.  He  was  about  three  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  though  rather  spare,  of  a  fair  height  and 
strong  make.  His  hair,  of  which  he  had  a  ^eat  profusion, 
was  red,  and,  hanging  in  disorder  about  his  lace  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  gave  to  his  wild  and  restless  looks  an  expression  quite 


in  the  chaise,  and  we  ’ll  ride  home  together.” 

“  I  can ’t  touch  him  ’  ”  cried  the  idiot,  falling  back,  and 
sliuddering  as  with  a  strong  spasm ;  “  he ’s  bloody.” 

“  It ’s  in  his  nature  I  know,”  muttered  the  locksmith, 
“  it ’s  cruel  to  ask  him,  but  I  must  have  help — Barnaby — 
good  Barnaby — dear  Barnaby — if  you  know  tWs  gentleman, 
for  the  sake  of  his  life  and  every  body’s  life  that  loves  him, 
help  me  to  raise  him  and  lay  him  down.” 

“  Cover  him  up  then,  wrap  him  close — do  n't  let  me  see 
it — smell  it— hear  the  word.  Do  n’t  speak  the  word — 
do  n’t !  ” 

They  placed  him  in  the  carriage  with  great  ease,  for  Bar¬ 
naby  was  strong  and  active,  but  all  the  time  they  were  so 
occupied  he  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  evidently  ex¬ 
perienced  such  an  ecstasy  of  terror  that  the  locksmith  could 
scarcely  endure  to  witness  his  suffering. 

This  accomplished,  and  the  wounded  man  being  covered 
with  Vardon’s  own  great-coat,-  which  he  took  off  for  the 
purpose,  they  proceeded  onward  at  a  brisk  pace :  Barnaby 
gaily  counting  the  stars  upon  his  fingers,  and  Gabriel  in¬ 
wardly  congratulating  himself  upon  having  an  adventure 
now  which  would  silence  Mrs.  Vardon  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Maypole  for  that  night,  or  there  was  no  faith  in  woman. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  venerable  suburb — it  was  a  suburb  once— of  Clerk- 
enwell,  toward  that  part  of  its  confines  which  is  nearest  to 
the  Charter  House,  and  in  one  of  those  cool,  shady  street!*, 
of  which  a  few,  widely  scattered  and  dispersed,  yet  remain 
in  such  old  parts  of  the  metropolis — each  tenemest  quietly 
vegetating  like  an  ancient  citizen  who  long  ^o  retired 
from  business,  and  dozing  on  in  its  infirmify  until  in  course 
of  time  it  tumbles  down,  and  is  replaced  by  some  extrava¬ 
gant  young  heir,  flaunting  in  stucco  and  ornamental  work, 
and  all  the  vanities  of  modern  days — in  this  quarter,  and  in 
a  street  of  tliis  description,  the  business  of  the  present  chap¬ 
ter  lies. 

At  the  time  of  which  it  treats,  though  only  sii-and-sixty 
years  ago,  a  very  large  part  of  what  is  London  now  had  no 
existence.  £ven  in  the  brains  of  the  wildest  speculators, 
there  had  sprung  up  no  long  rows  of  streets  connect!^ 
Highgate  with  Whitechapel,  no  assemblages  of  palaces  in 
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the  swampy  levels,  nor  little  cities  in  the  open  fields.  Al¬ 
though  this  part  of  town  was  then,  as  now,  parcelled  out  in 
streets  and  plentifully  peopled,  it  wore  a  different  aspect. 
There  were  galena  to  many  of  the  houses,  and  trees  by 
the  pavement  side  ;  with  an  air  freshness  breathing  up  and 
down,  which  in  these  days  would  be  sought  in  vain.  Fields 
were  nigh  at  hand,  through  which  the  New  River  took  its 
winding  coarse,  and  where  there  was  merry  hay-making  in 
the  summer  time.  Nature  was  net  so  far  removed  or  hard 
to  get  at,  as  in  these  days  ;  and  although  there  were  busy 
trades  in  Clerkenwell,  and  working  jewellers  by  scores,  it 
was  a  purer  place,  with  farm-hoa.^es  nearer  to  it  than  many 
modern  Londoners  would  readily  believe ;  and  lovers’ 
walks  at  no  great  distance,  which  turned  into  squalid  courts, 
long  before  the  lovers  of  this  age  were  born,  or,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  thought  of. 

In  one  of  these  streets,  the  cleanest  of  them  all,  and  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  way — for  good  housewives  know  that 
sunlight  damage.s  their  cherished  furniture,  and  so  choose 
the  shade  rather  than  its  intrusive  glare — there  stood  the 
house  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  was  a  modest  build¬ 
ing,  not  over-newly  fashioned,  not  very  straight,  not  large, 
not  tali ;  not  bold-faced,  with  great  staring  windows,  but  a 
shy,  blinking  house,  with  a  conical  roof  going  up  into  a 
peak  over  its  garret  windows  of  four  small  panes  of  glass, 
like  a  cocked  hat  on  the  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with 
one  eye.  It  was  not  built  of  brick  or  lofty  stone,  but 
of  wood  and  plaster  ;  it  was  not  planned  with  a  dull  and 
wearisome  regard  to  regularity,  for  no  one  window  matched 
the  other,  or  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  reference  to  any¬ 
thing  beside  itself. 

The  shop — for  it  had  a  shop — was,  with  reference  to  the 
first  floor,  where  shops  usually  are ;  and  there  all  resem¬ 
blance  between  it  and  any  other  shop  stopped  short  and 
ceased.  People  who  went  in  and  out  did  n’t  go  up  a  (light 
of  steps  to  it,  or  walk  easily  in  upon  a  level  with  the  street, 
but  dived  down  three  steep  stairs,  as  into  a  cellar.  Its  door 
was  paved  with  stone  and  brick,  as  that  of  any  other  cellar 
might  be  ;  and  in  lieu  of  window  framed  and  glazed  it  had  a 
great,  black,  wooden  Hap  or  shutter,  nearly  breast  high  from 
the  ground,  which  turned  back  in  the  day-time,  admitting 
as  much  cold  air  as  light,  and  very  often  more.  Behind  this 
shop' was  a  wainscoted  parlor,  looking  first  into  a  paved 
yard,  and  beyond  that  again  into  a  little  terrace  garden, 
raised  some  few  feet  above  it  Any  stranger  would  have 
supposed  that  this  wainscoted  parlor,  saving  for  the  door  of 
communication  by  which  he  had  entered,<was  cut  off  and 
detached  from  all  the  world ;  and  indeed  most  strangers  on 
their  first  entrance  were  observed  to  grow  extremely 
thoughtful,  as  weighing  and  pondering  in  their  minds 
whether  the  upper  rooms  were  only  approachable  by  lad¬ 
ders  from  without ;  never  suspecting  that  two  of  the  most 
unassuming  and  unlikely  doors  in  existence,  which  the  most 
ingenious  mechanician  on  earth  must  of  necessity  have  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  doors  of  closets,  opened  out  of  this  room — 
each  without  the  smallest  preparation,  or  so  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  passage — upon  two  dark  winding 
flights  of  stairs,  the  one  upward,  the  other  downward ; 
which  were  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
that  chamber  and  the  other  portions  of  the  house. 

With  all  these  oddities,  there  was  not  a  neater,  more 
scrupulously  tidy,  or  more  punctiliously  ordered  house  in 
Clerkenwell,  in  London,  or  in  ail  England.  There  were  not 
cleaner  windows,  or  whiter  floors,  or  brighter  stoves,  or 
more  highly  shining  articles  of  furniture  in  old  mahogany  ; 
there  was  not  more  rubbing,  scrubbing,  burnishing,  and 
polishing,  in  the  whole  street  put  together.  Nor  was  this 
excellence  attained  without  some  costand  trouble  and  great 
expenditure  of  voice,  as  the  neighbors  were  frequently  re¬ 
minded  when  the  good  lady  of  the  house  overlooked  and 
assisted  in  its  being  put  to  rights  on  cleaning  days  ;  which 
were  usually  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  both 
days  inclusive. 

Leaning  against  the  door-post  of  (his,  his  dwelling,  the 
locksmith  stood  early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  met  with 
the  wounded  man,  gazing  disconsolately  at  a  great  wooden 
emblem  of  a  key,  painted  in  vivid  yellow  to  resemble  gold, 
which  dangled  from  the  house-front,  and  swui^  to  and  fro 
with  a  mournful  creaking  noise,  as  if  complaining  that  it 
had  nothing  to  unlock.  Sometimes  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  shop,  which  was  so  dark  and  dingy  with 
numerous  tokens  of  his  trade,  and  so  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  a  little  forge,  near  which  his  ’prentice  was  at 
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work,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  one  unused  to 
such  espials  to  have  distinguished  anything  but  various 
tools  of  uncoath  make  and  shape,  great  bunches  of  rusty 
I  keys,  fraem«>Bts  of  iron,  half-finished  locks,  and  such-like 
things,  which  garnished  the  walls  and  hung  in  clusters  from 
I  the  ceiling. 

I  After  a  long  and  patient  contemplation  of  the  gulden  key, 

;  and  many  such  backward  glances,  Gabriel  stepped  into  the 
I  road,  and  stole  a  look  at  the  upper  windows.  C>n«  of  them 
I  chanced  to  be  thrown  open  at  the  moment,  and  a  roguish 
j  face  met  his  ;  a  lace  lighted  up  by  the  loveliest  pair  of 
I  sparkling  eyes  that  ever  locksmith  looked  upon  ;  the  face  of 
'  a  pretty,  laughing  girl  ;  dimpled  and  fresh,  and  healthful 
i  — the  very  impersonation  of  good  humor  and  blooming 
beauty. 

I  “Hush!”  she  whispered,  bending  forward,  and  point¬ 
ing  archly  to  the  window  underneath.  “  Mother  is  still 
asleep.” 

I  “Still,  my  dear  V  returned  the  locksmith,  in  the  same 
tone.  “You  talk  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  all  to  ght,  in- 
j  stead  ofli’.tle  more  than  half  an  hour.  But  I ’m  very  thank- 
;  ful  Sleep  *8  a  blvssing — no  doubt  about  it.”  The  last  few 
words  he  muttered  to  himself. 

“  How  cruel  of  you  to  keep  U8  up  so  late  this  morning, 
and  never  tell  us  where  you  were,  or  send  us  word  I  ”  said 
i  the  girl. 

I  “  Ah  Dolly,  Dolly  !  ”  returned  the  locksmith,  shaking  his 
I  head,  and  smiling,  “  how  cruel  of  you  to  run  up  stairs  to 
;  bed  !  Come  down  to  breakfaht,  madcap,  and  come  down 
I  lightly,  or  you  ’ll  wake  your  mother.  She  must  be  tired, 
j  I  am  sure — /  am  !  ” 

Keeping  these  latter  word.s  to  himself,  and  returning  his 
daughter’s  nod,  he  was  passing  into  the  workshop,  with  the 
smile  she  had  awakened  still  beaming  on  his  face,  when  he 
]  just  caught  sight  ef  hiw  ’prentice’s  browm  paper  cap  duck¬ 
ing  down  to  avoid  observation,  and  shrinking  from  the  w  in¬ 
dow  back  to  its  former  place,  which  the  wearer  no  sooner 
reached  than  he  began  to  hammer  lustily. 

“  Listening  again,  Simon !  ”  said  fiabriel,  to  himself. 

:  “  That 's  bad.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  he  ex- 
I  pect  the  girl  to  say,  that  I  always  catch  him  listening  w  hen 
Hhe  speaks,  and  never  at  any  other  time  !  A  bad  habit,  Sim, 
a  sneaking,  underhanded  way  Ah!  you  may  hammer, 
but  you  won't  beat  that  nut  of  me,  if  you  work  at  it  till 
your  time ’s  up !  ” 

So  saying,  and  shaking  his  head  gravely,  he  re-entered 
the  workshop,  and  confonted  the  subject  ef  these  remarks. 

“  There ’s  enough  of  that  just  now,”  said  the  locksmith. 
“  You  need  n't  make  any  more  of  that  confounded  clatter. 
Breakfast ’s  ready.” 

“Sir,”  said  Sim,  looking  up  with  amazing  politeness, 
and  a  peculiar  little  bow  cut  short  otf  at  the  neck,  “  I  ahull 
attend  you  immediately.” 

“  I  suppose,”  muttered  Gabriel,  “  that ’s  out  of  the  ’Pren¬ 
tice’s  Gadand,  or  the  ’Prentice’s  Delight,  or  the  'Prentice’s 
Warbler,  or  the  ’Prentice’s  Guide  to  the  Gallows,  or  some 
I  such  improving  text-book.  Now  he ’s  going  to  beautify 
’  himself — here ’s  a  precious  locksmith  !  ”  . 

I  Quite  unconscious  that  his  master  was  looking  on  from 
j  the  dark  comer  by  the  parlor  door,  Sim  threw  off  the  paper 
I  cap,  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  in  two  extraordinary  steps, 

J  something  between  skating  and  minuet  dancing,  bounded 
to  a  washing  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop,  and  there 
I  removed  from  his  face  and  hands  all  traces  of  h's  previous 
I  work — practising  the  same  step  all  the  time  with  ihc  ut¬ 
most  gravity.  This  done,  he  drew  from  some  concealed 
place  a  little  scrap  of  looking  glass,  and  with  its  assistance 
arranged  his  hair,  and  ascertained  the  exact  state  of  a  little 
carbuncle  on  his  nose.  Having  now  completed  his  toilet, 
he  placed  the  fragment  of  mirror  on  a  low  bench,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  so  much  of  his  legs  as  could  be 
reflected  in  that  small  compass,  with  the  greatest  possible 
complacency  and  satisfaction. 

Sim,  as  he  was  called  in  the  locksmith’s  family,  er  Mr. 
Simon  Tappertit,  as  be  called  himself,  and  required  all  men 
to  style  him  out  of  doors,  on  holidays,  and  Sundays  out, — 
was  an  old-fashioned,  thin- faced,  sleek-haired,  sharp- nosed, 
small-eyed  little  fellow,  very  little  more  than  five  feet  high, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was 
above  the  middle  size  ;  rather  tall,  la  fact,  than  otherwise. 
Of  his  figure,  which  was  well  enough  formed,  though  some¬ 
what  of  the  leanest,  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration  ; 
and  with  bis  legs,  which,  in  knee-breeches,  were  perfect 
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curiosiuea  of  he  wa«  enraptured  te  a  degree  | 

amouaiing  to  enthuHiaain.  He  also  had  some  nmjeetic,  i 
shadowy  ideas,  which  had  never  been  quite  fathomed  by 
his  most  intimate  friends,  concerning  the  power  of  his  eye.  ! 
Indeed  he  had  been  known  to  go  so  far  as  to  boast  that  he  I 
could  utterly  quell  and  subdue  the  haughtiest  beauty  by  a 
simple  process,  which  he  termed  “  eyeing  her  over  ;  ”  but  it 
must  be  added,  that  neither  of  this  faculty,  nor  of  the  power 
he  claimed  to  have,  through  the  same  gift,  of  vanquish- 
ing  and  heaving  down  dumb  animals,  even  in  a  rabid  state, 
had  he  ever  furnished  evidence  which  could  be  deemed 
quite  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  premises,  that  in  the  small  j 
body  of  Mr.  Tappertit  there  was  locked  up  an  ambitious  i 
and  aspiring  soul.  As  certain  liquors  confined  in  casks  teo  I 
cramped  in  their  dimensions,  will  ferment,  and  fret,  and  j 
chafe  in  their  imprisonment,  so  the  spiritual  essence  or  soul 
of  Mr.  Tappertit  would  sometimes  fume  within  that  pre-  ! 
cions  cask,  his  body,  until,  with  great  foam  and  froth  and  | 
hplutt**'’,  it  would  force  a  vent.  u«*d  carry  ail  before  it.  It  ' 
was  his  custom  to  remark,  in  reference  to  any  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  that  his  soul  had  got  into  his  head  ;  and  in  this  no¬ 
vel  kind  of  intoxication  many  scrapes  and  mishaps  befel  him, 
which  he  had  frequently  concealed  with  no  small  difHculty 
from  his  worthy  master. 

Sim  Tappertit,  among  the  other  fancies  upon  which  his 
before-mentioned  soul  was  forever  feasting  and  regaling  it¬ 
self,  (and  which  fancies,  like  the|liver  of  l*rometheu8,  grew 
as  they  were  fed  apon,)  had  a  mighty  notion  of  his  order ;  ' 
and  had  been  heard  by  the  servant-maid  openly  expretving  | 


day  to  day,  and  yet  so  far  off.  He  had  a  respect  for  his 
master,  but  he  wished  the  Yorkshire  cake  might  choke  him. 

“  Father,”  said  the  locksmith’s  daughter,  when  this  sa¬ 
lute  was  over,  and  they  took  their  seats  at  table,  **  what  is 
this  I  hear  about  last  night  1  ” 

“  All  true,  my  dear ;  true  as  the  Gospel,  Doll.” 

"Young  Mr.  Chester  robbed,  and  lying  wounded  in  the 
road,  when  you  came  up  1  ” 

“  Ay — Mr.  Edward.  And  beside  him,  Barnaby,  calling 
for  help  with  all  his  might.  It  was  w  ell  it  happened  as  it 
did  ;  for  the  road ’s  a  lonely  one,  the  hour  was  late,  and, 
the  night  being  cold,  and  poor  Barnaby  even  less  sensible 
than  usual  from  surprise  and  fright,  the  young  gentleman 
mi^ht  have  met  his  death  in  a  very  short  time.” 

"1  dread  to  think  of  it !”  cried  his  daughter,  with  a  shud¬ 
der.  "  How  did  you  know  him  I  ” 

‘‘  Know  him  !  ”  returned  the  locksmith.  **  I  did  n’t  know* 
him — how  could  II  I  had  never  seen  him,  often  as  I  had 
heard  and  spoken  of  him.  I  took  him  to  Mrs.  Riidgc’s ; 
and  she  no  sooner  saw  him  than  the  truth  came  out.” 

‘‘  Mias  Emma,  father — If  this  news  should  reach  her,  en¬ 
larged  upon  as  it  is  surs  to  be,  she  will  go  distracted.” 

"  Why,  lookye  there  again,  how  a  man  suffers  for  being 
good-natured,”  said  the  locksmith.  “  Miss  Emma  was 
with  her  uncle  at  the  masquerade  at  Carlisle  House,  where 
she  had  gone,  as  the  people  at  the  Warren  told  me,  sorely 
against  her  will.  What  does  your  blockhead  father  when 
he  and  Mrs.  Rudge  have  laid  their  heads  together,  but  goes 
there  when  he  ought  to  be  abed,  makes  interest  with  his 
friend  the  doorkeeper,  slips  him  on  a  mask  and  domino. 


his  regret  that  ilie  ’prentices  no  longer  carried  clubs  where-  I 
with  to  mace  the  citizens :  that  was  his  strong  expression.  I 
He  was  likewise  reported  to  have  said  that  in  former  rimes  | 
a  stigma  had  been  cast  upon  the  body  by  the  execution  of 
George  Barnwell,  to  which  they  should  not  have  basely 
submitted,  but  should  have  demanded  him  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture — temperately  at  first :  then  to  appeal  to  arms,  it  ne¬ 
cessary — to  be  dealt  with  as  they  in  their  wisdem  should 
think  tit.  These  thoughts  always  led  him  to  consider  what 
a  glorious  engine  the  ’prentices  might  yet  become  if  they  | 
had  but  a  master  spirit  at  their  head  ;  and  then  he  would  { 


and  mixes  with  the  masquers.” 

And  like  himself  to  do  so  !”  cried  the  girl,  patting  her 
fair  arm  round  his  neck,  and  giving  him  a  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  kiss. 

"  Like  himself’  ”  repeated  Gabriel,  affecting  to  grumble, 
but  evidently  delighted  with  the  part  he  had  taken,  and 
with  her  praise.  "  Very  like  himself — so  your  mother  said. 
However,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  prettily  worried 
and  badgered  he  was,  1  warrant  you,  with  people  squeak¬ 
ing,  *  Don’t  you  know  me  1’  and  *  1  ’ve  found  you  out,'  and 
all  that  kind  of  nonsense  in  his  ears.  He  might  have 


darkly,  and  to  the  terror  of  his  hearers,  hint  at  certain 
reckless  fellows  that  he  knew  of,  and  at  a  certain  Lion 
Heart  ready  to  become  their  captain,  who,  once  afoot,  1 
would  make  the  Lord  Mayor  tremble  on  his  throne. 

In  respect  of  dress  and  personal  decorations,  Sim  Taiw 
pertit  was  no  less  of  an  adventurous  snd  enterprising  char¬ 
acter.  He  had  been  seen,  beyond  dispute,  to  pull  off  ruf¬ 
fles  of  the  finest  quality  at  the  corner  of  the  street  on  Bun- 
day  nights,  and  to  put  them  carefully  in  his  pockets  before 
returning  home ;  and  it  was  quite  notorious  that  on  sll 
great  holiday  occasions  it  was  his  habit  to  ejtchange  his 
plain  steel  knee-buckles  fora  pair  of  glittering  paste,  under 
cover  of  a  friendly  post,  planted  moxt  conveniently  in  that 
same  spot.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  in  years  just  twenty,  in 
his  looks  much  older,  and  in  conceit  at  least  two  hundred, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  be  jested  with  touching  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  master’s  daughter  ;  and  had  even,  when 
called  upon  at  a  certain  obscure  tavern  to  pledge  the  lady 
whom  he  honored  with  his  love,  toasted,  with  many  winks 
and  leers,  a  fair  creature,  whose  Christian  name,  he  said, 
began  with  a  D - ;  and  as  much  is  known  of  Sim  Tap¬ 

pertit,  who  has  by  this  time  followed  the  locksmith  in  to 
breakfast,  as  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

It  was  a  substantial  meal ;  for  over  and  above  the  ordina¬ 
ry  tea  equipage,  the  board  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
jolly  round  of  beef,  a  ham  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  sun¬ 
dry  towers  of  buttered  Yorkshire  cake,  piled  slice  upon 
slice  in  most  alluring  order.  There  was  also  a  good’ '  jug 
of  well-browned  clay,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  ai.  old 
gentleman,  not  by  any  means  unlike  the  locksmith,  atop  of 
whose  bald  head  was  a  fine  white  froth  answering  to  his 
wig,  iudicative,  beyond  dispute,  of  sparkling  home-brewed 
ale.  But  better  far  than  fair  home-brewed,  or  Yorkshire 
cake,  or  ham,  or  beef,  or  anything  to  eat  or  drink  that  earth 
or  air  or  water  can  supply,  there  sat,  presiding  over  all,  the 
locksmith's  rosy  daughter,  before  whose  dark  eyes  even 
beef  grew  insignificant,  and  malt  became  as  nothing. 

Fathers  should  never  kiss  their  daughters  when  young 
ntea  are  by.  It ’s  too  much  There  are  bounds  to  humau 
endurance.  So  thought  Sim  Tappertit  when. Gabriel  drew 
those  rosy  lips  to  his — those  lips  within  Sim’s  reach  from 


wandered  on  till  now,  but  in  a  little  room  there  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  taken  eff  her  mask,  on  account  of  the 
place  being  very  warm,  and  was  sitting  there  alone.” 

"  And  that  was  she  1”  said  his  daughter,  hastily. 

“And  that  was  she,”  replied  the  locksmith;  “and  I  no 
sooner  whispered  to  her  what  the  matter  was — as  softly, 
Doll,  and  with  nearly  as  much  art  as  you  could  have  used 
yourself — than  she  gives  a  kind  of  scream  and  faints  away.’' 

“  What  did  you  do — what  happened  next  1  ”  asked  his 
daughter. 

“  Why,  the  masks  came  flocking  round,  with  a  general 
noise  and  hnbbub,  and  I  thought  myself  in  luck  to  get  clear 
ofl',  that 's  all,”  rejoined  the  locksmith.  “  What  happened 
when  I  reached  home  you  may  guess,  if  you  did  n’t  hear  it. 
Ah  !  Well,  it ’s  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices.  Put  To¬ 
by  this  way,  my  dear.” 

This  Toby  was  the  brown  jug,  of  which  previoas  mention 
has  bees  made.  Applying  his  lips  to  the  worthy  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  benevolent  forehead,  the  locksmith,  who  had  all  this 
time  been  ravaging  among  the  eatables,  kept  them  there  so 
long,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  vessel  slowly  in  the  air, 
that  at  length  Toby  stood  on  his  head  upon  his  nose, 
when  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  set  him  on  the  table  again 
with  fond  reluctance. 

Although  Sim  Tappertit  had  taken  no  share  in  this  con¬ 
versation,  no  part  of  it  being  addressed  te  him,  he  had  not 
been  wanting  in  such  silent  manifestations  of  astonishment, 
as  he  deemed  most  compatible  with  the  favorable  display  of 
his  eyes.  Regarding  the  pause  which  now  ensued,  as  a 
particularly  advantageous  opportunity  for  doing  great  exe¬ 
cution  with  them  upon  the  locksmith’s  daughter  (who  he 
had  no  doubt  was  looking  at  him  in  mute  admiration,)  he 
began  to  screw  and  twist  his  face,  and  especially  those  fea¬ 
tures,  into  such  extraordinary,  hideous,  and  unparalleled 
contortions,  that  Gabriel,  who  happened  to  look  toward 
him,  was  stricken  with  amazement. 

“  Why,  what  the  devil ’s  the  matter  with  the  lad  1”  cried 
the  locksmith.  “  Is  he  choking  I  ” 

“  Who  1  ”  demanded  Tim,  with  rome  disdain. 

“  Who  1  why  you,”  returned  his  master.  “  What  do 
you  mean  by  making  those  horrible  facet  over  your  break¬ 
fast  1” 
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**  Fac«s  aiT  matters  of  taste,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit, 
rathr*r  discomfited  ;  not  the  less  so  because  he  saw  the  luck- 
smith’s  daughter  smiling 

“  Sim,”  rejoined' Gabriel,  laughing  heartily.  Do  n’t  be 
a  fool,  for  1  *d  rather  see  you  in  your  senses.  These  young 
fellows,”  he  added,  turning  to  his  daughter,  “  are  always 
committing  some  folly  or  another.  There  was  a  quarrel 
between  Joe  Willet  and  old  John  last  night — though  1 
can’t  say  Joe  was  much  in  fault  either.  He  ’ll  be  misi^ing 
one  of  these  roomings,  and  will  have  gene  away  upon  some 
wild-gooee  errand,  seeking  his  fortune.  Why,  what ’s  the 
matter,  Doll  1  You  are  making  faces  new.  The  girls  are 
as  bad  as  the  boys  every  bit !  ” 

**  It ’s  the  tea,”  said  Dolly,  turning  alternately  very  red 
and  very  white,  which  is  no  doubt  the  effect  of  a  slight 
scald—”  so  very  hot  ” 

Mr.  Tappertit  looked  immensely  big  at  a  quartern  loaf  on 
the  table,  and  breathed  hard. 

”  Is  that  all  1  ”  returned  the  locksmith.  ”  Put  some  more 
milk  in  it.  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  Joe,  because  he  is  a  likely 
young  fellow,  and  gains  upon  one  every  time  one  sees  him.. 
But  he  ’ll  start  off  you  ’ll  find.  Indeed  he  told  me  as  much 
himself  I” 

“  Indeed  !”  cried  Dolly,  in  a  faint  voice.  ”  In — deed  !  ” 

**  Is  the  tea  tickling  your  throat  still,  my  dear  1  ”  said  the 
locksmith 

But  before  his  daughter  could  make  him  any  answer,  she 
was  taken  with  a  troublesome  cough,  and  it  was  such  a  very 
unpleasant  cough,  that  when  she  left  of}'  the  tears  were 
starting  in  her  bright  eyes.  The  good-natured  locksmith 
was  still  patting  her  on  the  back  and  applying  such  gentle 
restoratives,  when  a  message  arrived  from  Mrs.  Varden, 
making  known  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  t^he  felt 
too  much  indisposed  to  rise  after  her  great  agitation  and 
anxiety  of  the  previous  night ;  and  therefore  desired  to  be 
immediately  accommodated  with  the  little  black  tea  pot  of 
strong  mixed  tea,  a  couple  of  rounds  of  buttered  toast,  a 
middling-sized  dish  of  beef  and  ham  cut  thin,  and  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Manuel  in  two  volumes  post  octavo.  Like  some 
other  ladies  who,  in  remote  ages,  flourished  upon  this  globe, 
Mrs  Varden  was  most  devout  when  most  ill-tempered. 
Whenever  she  and  her  husb.tnd  were  at  unusual  variance, 
then  the  Protestant  Manuel  was  in  high  feather. 

Knowing  from  experience  what  these  requests  portended, 
the  triumvirate  broke  up:  Dolly  to  see  the  orders  executed  ! 
with  all  despatch  ;  Gabriel  to  some  out-of-door  work  in  his  ] 
little  chaise  ;  and  Sim  to  his  daily  duty  in  the  work-shop.  I 
to  which  retreat  he  carried  the  big  look,  although  the  loaf  i 
remained  behind. 

Indeed  the  big  look  increased  immensely,  and,  when  he  | 
liad  tied  his  apron  on,  quite  gigantic.  It  was  not  until  he  I 
had  several  times  walked  up  and  down  with  folded  arms,  I 
and  the  longest  strides  he  could  take,  and  had  kicked  a  ; 
great  many  small  articles  ent  of  his  way,  that  his  lip  began 
to  eurl.  At  length  a  gloomy  derision  came  upon  bis  fea¬ 
tures,  and  he  smiled ;  uttering,  meanwhile,  with  supreme 
contempt  the  monosyllable  *‘  Joe  !  ” 

I  eyed  her  over  while  he  talked  al>out  the  fellow,”  he 
said,  **  and  that  was  of  course  the  reason  of  her  bein^  cen- 
fosed.  Joe  !  ” 

He  walked  up  and  down  again  much  quicker  than  be-  | 
fore,  and  if  possible  with  longer  strides ;  sometimes  stop-  j 
ping  to  take  a  glance  at  his  legs,  and  sometimes  stopping 
to  jerk  out  as  it  were,  and  cast  from  him,  another  **  Joe  !  ” 
In  the  course  of  a  quarter  an  hour  or  so  he  again  assumed  | 
the  paper  cap  and  tried  to  work.  No.  It  could  not  b« 
done. 

”  I  ’ll  do  nothing  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Tappertit,  dashing  it 
down  again,  ”  but  grind.  I  ’ll  grind  up  all  the  tools.  Grind¬ 
ing  will  suit  my  present  humor  well.  Joe  '  ” 

Whirr-r-r-r.  The  grindstone  was  soon  in  motion ;  the 
sparks  were  flying  off  in  showers.  This  was  the  occupa¬ 
tion  for  his  heated  spirit. 

■Whirr-r-r-r-s-r-r. 

**  Something  will  come  of  this !  ”  said  Mr.  Tappertit, 
pausing  as  if  in  triumph,  and  wiping  his  heated  face  upon 
bis  sleeve.  Something  will  come  of  this.  I  hope  it 
may  n’t  be  human  gore.” 

Whirr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. 

CHAPTER  V. 

As  soon  as  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  the  lock¬ 
smith  sallied  forth  alone  to  visit  the  wounded  gentleman 


and  ascertain  the  progress  of  his  recovery.  The  house 
where  he  had  left  him  was  in  a  by  street  in  Southwark,  not 
far  from  London  Bridge  ;  and  thither  he  hied  with  all 
speed,  bent  upon  returning  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be, 
and  getting  to  bed  betimes. 

The  evening  was  boisterous — scarcely  better  than  the 
previous  night  had  been.  It  was  not  easy  for  a  stout  man 
like  Gabriel  to  keep  his  legs  at  the  street  corners,  or  to 
make  head  against  the  high  wind  ;  which  often  fairly  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  drove  him  back  some  paces,  or,  in 
defiance  of  all  his  energy,  fnreed  him  to  take  shelter  in  an 
arch  or  doorway  until  the  fury  of  the  gust  was  spent.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  hat  nr  wig,  or  both,  came  spinning  aud  trund¬ 
ling  past  him,  like  a  mad  thing ;  while  the  more  serious 
spectacle  of  falling  tiles  and  slates,  or  of  masses  of  brick 
and  mortar,  or  fragments  of  stone-coping  rattling  upon  the 
pavement  near  at  hand,  and  splitting  inte  fragments,  did 
not  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  journey,  or  make  the  way 
less  dreary. 

“A  trying  night  for  a  man  like  me  to  walk  in!”  said 
the  locksmith,  as  he  knocked  softly  at  the  widow’s  door. 
“  1  ’d  rather  be  in  old  John’s  chimney-corner,  faith  !  ” 

‘‘  Who  *8  there  !  ”  demanded  a  woman’s  voice  from 
within.  Being  answered,  it  added  a  hasty  word  of  wel¬ 
come,  and  the  door  was  quickly  opened. 

She  was  about  forty — perhaps  two  or  three  years  older 
— with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  a  face  that  had  once  been 
pretty.  It  bt>re  traces  of  afiliction  and  care,  but  they  were 
of  an  old  date,  and  Time  had  smoothed  them.  Any  one 
who  had  bestowed  but  a  casual  glance  on  Bamahy  might 
have  known  that  this  was  his  nH>ther,  from  the  strong  re¬ 
semblance  between  them  ;  but  where  in  his  face  there  was 
wildness  and  vacancy,  in  hers  there  was  the  patient  com¬ 
posure  of  lung  efibrt  and  quiet  resignation. 

One  thing  about  this  face  was  very  strange  and  startling. 
You  could  uut  look  upon  it  in  its  must  cheerful  mood  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  it  had  some  extraordinary  capacity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  terror.  It  was  not  on  the  surface.  It  was  in  no 
one  feature  that  it  lingered.  You  could  not  take  the  eyes, 
or  mouth,  or  lines  upon  the  cheek,  and  say,  if  this  or  that 
were  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  so.  Yet  there  it  always 
lurked — something  for  ever  dimly  seen,  but  ever  there,  and 
never  absent  for  a  moment.  It  was  the  faintest,  palest 
shadow  of  some  look,  to  which  an  instant  of  intense  and 
most  unutterable  horror  only  could  have  given  birth  ;  but 
indistinct  and  feeble  as  it  was,  it  did  suggest  what  that  look 
mast  have  been,  and  fixed  it  in  the  mind  as  if  it  had  had 
existence  in  a  dream. 

More  faintly  imaged,  and  wanting  force  and  purpose,  as 
it  were,  because  of  his  darkened  intellect,  there  was  this 
same  stamp  upon  the  son.  Seen  in  a  picture  it  must  have 
had  some  legend  with  it,  and  would  have  haunted  those 
who  looked  upon  the  canvavs  They  who  knew  the  May- 
pole  story,  and  could  remember  what  the  widow  was,  be¬ 
fore  her  husitand’s  and  his  master’s  murder,  understood  it 
well.  They  recollected  how  the  change  had  come,  and 
could  call  to  mind  that  when  her  son  was  born,  upon  the 
very  day  the  deed  was  known,  h«  bore  upon  his  wrist  what 
seemed  a  smear  of  blood  but  half  washed  out. 

”  God  save  you,  neighbor  1”  said  the  locksmith,  as  he 
followed  her  with  the  air  of  an  old  friend  into  a  iiiile  par¬ 
lor  where  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning. 

‘‘And  you,”  she  answered,  smiling.  ‘‘  Your  kind  heart 
has  brought  you  here  again.  Nothing  will  keep  you  at 
home,  I  know  of  old,  if  there  are  friends  to  serve  or  com¬ 
fort,  out  of  doors  ” 

‘‘  Tut,  tut,”  returned  the  locksmith,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  warming  them.  ‘‘  You  women  are  such  talkers. 
"What  of  the  patient,  neighbor  1  ” 

‘‘  He  is  sleeping  now.  He  was  very  restless  toward  day¬ 
light,  and  for  some  hours  tossed  and  tumbled  sadly.  But 
the  fever  has  left  him,  and  the  doctor  says  he  will  soon 
mend.  He  must  not  be  removed  until  to-morrow.” 

‘‘  He  has  had  visitors  to-day — humph !  ”  said  Gabriel, 
slyly. 

**  Yes.  Old  Mr.  Chester  has  been  here  ever  since  we 
sent  for  him,  and  had  net  been  gone  many  minutes  when 
you  knocked.” 

‘‘  No  ladies  1  ”  said  Gabriel,  elevating  his  eyebrows  and 
looking  disappointed. 

‘‘  A  letter,”  replied  the  widow. 

*‘  Come.  That ’s  better  than  nothing !  ”  cried  the  lock¬ 
smith.  *‘  Who  was  the  bearer  1  ” 
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“  liarnahy,  of  coursa.” 

“  Rarnaby  'b  a  jewel !  ”  said  Varden  ;  “  and  comes  and 
goes  with  ease  where  we  who  think  ourselves  much  wiser 
would  make  but  a  poor  hand  of  it.  He  is  not  out  wander¬ 
ing,  again,  I  hope  1” 

*'  Thank  Heaven  he  is  in  his  bed  ;  having  been  up  all 
night,  as  you  know,  and  on  his  feet  all  day.  He  was  quite 
tired  out.  Ah,  neighber,  if  I  could  but  see  him  oftenerso 
— if  I  could  but  tame  down  that  terrible  restlessness — ” 

“  In  good  time,”  said  the  locksmith,  kindly,  “  in  good 
time — do  n’t  be  down-hearted.  To  my  mind  he  grows 
wiser  every  day.” 

The  widow  shook  her  head.  And  yet,  though  she  knew 
the  locksmith  sought  to  cheer  her,  and  spoke  from  no  con- 


“  The  other  way — the  other  way,”  she  cried.  “  He 
went  the  other  way.  Turn — turn.* 

”  The  other  way  !  1  see  him  now,”  rejoined  the  lock¬ 

smith,  pointing — ‘‘yonder — there — there  is  his  shadow 
passing  by  that  light.  What — who  is  this  1  Let  me  go.” 

‘‘  Come  back,  come  back !  ’*  exclaimed  the  woman, 
wrestling  with  and  clasping  him  ;  '*  l>e  not  touch  him  on 
your  life.  1  charge  you,  come  back.  He  carries  ether 
lives  besides  his  own.  Come  back !  *’ 

‘‘  What  does  this  meani  ”  cried  the  locksmith. 

*‘  No  matter  what  it  means — do  q’t  ask,  do  n’t  speak, 
do  n’t  think  about  it.  He  is  not  to  be  followed,  checked, 
or  stopped.  Come  back  !  ” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  as  she  writhed 


viction  of  his  own,  she  was  glad  to  hear  even  this  praise  of  and  clung  about  him  ;  and,  borne  down  by  her  passion,  suf- 


her  poor  benighted  son. 

‘‘  He  will  be  a  ’cute  man  yet,”  resumed  the  locksmith. 
‘‘Take  care,  when  we  are  growing  old  and  fooluh,  Barna- 
by  does  n’t  put  us  to  the  bliuh,  that’s  all  But  our  other 
friend,”  he  added,  looking  under  the  table  and  about  the 
floor — ‘‘  sharpest  and  cunningest  of  ail  the  sharp  and  cun¬ 
ning  ones — where ’s  he  1  ” 

‘‘  In  Barnaby’s  room,”  rejoined  the  widow,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

‘‘Ah!  He’s  a  knowing  blade!”  said  Varden,  shaking 
his  head.  ‘‘  I  should  be  sorry  to  talk  secrets  before  him. 
Oh  !  hs ’s  a  deep  customer.  I ’ve  no  doubt  he  can  read 
and  write  and  cast  accounts  if  he  chooses.  What  was  that 
— him  tapping  at  the  door  1  ” 

‘‘  No,”  returned  the  widow.  “  It  was  in  the  stre'et,  I 
think.  Hark  !  Yes.  There  again  !  ’T  is  some  one  knock¬ 
ing  softly  at  the  shutter.  Who  can  it  be  !  ” 

They  had  been  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  for  the  invalid 
lay  overhead,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  tbin  and 
poorly  built,  the  sound  of  their  voices  might  otherwise  have 


fered  her  to  drag  him  into  the  house.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  chained  and  double-locked  the  door,  fastened  every 
bolt  and  bar  with  the  heat  and  fury  of  a  maniac,  and  drawn 
him  back  into  the  room,  that  she  turned  upon  him  once 
again  that  stony  look  of  horror,  and,  sinking  down  into  a 
chair,  covered  her  face,  and  shuddered,  as  though  the  hand 
of  death  were  on  her. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Beyond  ail  measure  astonished  by  the  strange  occurrences 
which  had  p.assed  with  so  much  violence  and  rapidity,  the 
locksmith  gazed  upon  the  shuddering  figure  in  the  chair 
like  one  half  stupified,  and  would  have  gazed  much  longer, 
had  not  his  tongue  been  loosened  by  compassion  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

‘‘  You  are  ill,”  said  Gabriel.  *‘  Let  me  call  some  neigh¬ 
bor  in.” 

‘‘  Not  for  the  world,”  she  rejoined,  motioning  to  him 
with  her  trembling  hand,  and  still  holding  her  face  averted. 

I  ‘‘  It  is  enough  that  you  have  been  by  to  see  this.” 
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‘‘ Why  1  ”  said  the  locksmith,  unwillingly  relinquishing 
the  candle  he  had  caught  up  from  the  table. 

‘‘  Because — I  do  n’t  know  why — because  the  wish  is 
strong  upon  me,”  she  rejoined.  ”  There  again — ^do  not 
detain  me,  I  beg  of  you  !  ” 

Gabriel  looked  at  her,  in  great  surprise  to  see  one  who 
was  usually  so  mild  and  quiet  thus  agitated,  and  with  so 
little  cause.  She  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  hesitating,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  lock.  In  this  short  interval  the  knocking 
came  again,  and  a  voice  close  to  the  window — a  voice  the  { 
locksmith  seemed  to  recollect,  and  to  have  some  disagree¬ 
able  association  with — whispered  ‘‘  Make  haste.” 

The  words  were  uttered  in  that  low,  distinct  voice  which 
finds  its  way  so  readily  to  sleepers’  ears,  and  wakes  them 
in  a  fright.  For  a  moment  it  startled  even  the  locksmith  ; 
who  involuntarily  drew  back  from  the  window,  and  lisfaned. 

The  wind  rumbling  in  the  chimney  made  it  difficult  to 
hear  what  passed ;  hut,  he  could  f  tell  that  the  door  was 
opened,  that  there  was  the  tread  of  a  man  upon  the  creak¬ 
ing  boards,  and  then  a  moment’s  silence — broken  by  a  sup¬ 
pressed  something  which  was  not  a  shriek,  or  groan,  or  cry 
for  help,  and  yet  might  have  been  either  or  all  three  ;  and 
the  words  ‘‘  My  God  !  ”  uttered  in  a  voice  it  chilled  him  to 
hear. 

He  rushed  out  upon  the  instant.  There,  at  last,  was  that 
dreadful  look— the  very  one  he  seemed  to  know  so  well, 
and  yet  had  never  seen  before — upon  her  face.  There  she 
stood,  frozen  to  the  ground,  gazing  with  starting  eyes,  and 
livid  cheeks,  and  every  feature  fixed  and  ghastly,  upon  the 
man  he  had  encountered  in  the  dark  last  night.  His  eyes 
met  those  of  the  locksmith.  It  was  but  a  flash,  an  instant. 


mw  tnenrwenRer  than  they  usea  to  oe. 

Do  not  speak  to  me.” 

“  How  can  I  see  what  I  have  seen,  and  hold  my  peace  1” 
returned  the  locksmith.  ‘‘V/'howas  that  man,  and  why 
has  his  coming  made  this  change  in  you  1  ” 

8he  was  silent,  but  clung  to  the  chair  as  though  to  save 
herself  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

‘‘  I  take  the  license  of  an  old  acquaintance,  Mary,”  said 
the  locksmith,  ‘‘  wbo  has  ever  had  a  warm  regard  lor  you, 
and  maybe  has  tried  to  prove  it  when  he  could.  Who  is  this 
ill-favored  man,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  you  1  Who  is 
this  ghost,  that  is  only  seen  in  the  black  nights  and  bad  wea¬ 
ther!  How  does  he  know,  and  why  does  he  haunt  this 
house,  whispering  through  chinks  and  crevices,  as  if  there 
wa4  that  between  him  and  you,  which  neither  durst  so  much 
as  speak  aloud  of  1  Who  is  he  1  ” 

*‘  You  do  well  to  say  he  haunts  this  house,”  returned  the 
widow,  faintly.  ‘‘  His  shadow  has  been  upon  it  and  me,  in 
light  and  darkness,  at  noonday  and  midnight.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  has  come  in  the  body  !  ” 

‘‘  But  he  would  n’t  have  gene  in  the  body,”  returned  the 
locksmith,  with  some  irritation,  *‘  if  you  had  left  my  arms 
and  legs  at  liberty.  What  riddle  is  this  1  ” 

**lt  is  one,”  she  answered,  rising  as  she  spoke,  “that 
must  remain  for  ever  as  it  is.  1  dare  not  say  mere  than 
that.” 

“  Dare  not !  ”  repeated  the  wondering  locksmith. 

“  Do  not  press  me,”  she  replied  “  1  am  sick  and  faint, 
and  every  faculty  of  life  seems  dead  within  me.  No ! — Do 
not  touch  me,  either.” 

Gabriel,  who  had  stepped  forward  to  render  her  assist¬ 
ance,  fell  back  as  she  made  this  hasty  exclamation,  and  re¬ 
garded  her  in  silent  wonder. 

“  Let  me  go  my  way  alone,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  and 
let  the  hands  of  no  honest  man  touch  mine  to-night.”  When 


a  breath  upon  a  polished  glass,  and  he  was  gone.  “  Let  me  go  my  way  alone,” she  said  in  a  low  voice,”  and 

The  locksmith  was  upon  him — had  the  skirts  of  his  let  the  hands  of  no  honest  man  touch  mine  to-night.”  When 
streaming  garment  almost  in  his  gr&sp — when  his  arms  she  had  tottered  to  the  door,  she  turned,  and  added  with  a 
were  tightly  clutched,  and  the  widow  flung  herself  upon  stronger  eflfort,  “  This  is  a  secret  which,  of  necessity,  I  trust 
the  ground  before  him.  ts  you.  Yon  are  a  true  man.  As  you  have  ever  been  good 
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and  kind  to  me — keep  it.  If  any  noise  was  heard  above, 
make  some  excuse — say  any  thing  but  what  you  really  saw, 
and  never  let  a  word  or  look  between  us,  recall  this  circum¬ 
stance.  1  trust  to  you.  Mind,  I  trust  to  you.  How  much 
I  trust,  you  never  can  conceive.” 

Fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  for  an  instant,  she  withdrew, 
and  left  him  there  alone. 

Gabriel,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  stood  staring  at  the 
door  with  a  countenance  full  of  surprise  and  dismay.  The 
more  he  pondered  on  what  had  passed,  the  less  able  he  was 
to  give  it  any  favorable  interpretation.  To  find  this  widow 
woman,  whose  life  for  so  many  years  had  been  supposed  to 
be  one  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and  who,  in  her  quiet, 
•uflTering  character,  had  gained  the  good  opinion  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  her — to  find  her  linked  mysteriously  with 
an  ill-omened  man,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  yet  fa¬ 
voring  his  escape,  was  a  discovery  that  pained  as  much 
as  it  started  him.  Her  reliance  on  his  secrecy,  and  his 
tacit  acquiescence,  increased  his  distress  of  mind.  If  he  had 
spoken  boldly,  persisted  in  questioning  her,  detained  her 
whan  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  made  any  kind  of  protest, 
instead  of  silently  comprehending  himself,  as  he  felt  he 
had  done,  he  would  have  been  more  at  ease. 

“  Why  did  I  let  her  say  it  was  a  secret,  and  she  trusted 
it  tome!”  said  Gabriel,  putting  his  wig  on  one  sid«  to 
scratch  his  head  with  greater  ease,  and  looking  ruefully  at 
the  fire.  "  1  have  no  more  readiness  than  old  John  himself. 
Why  did  n’t  I  say  firmly,  ‘You  have  no  right  to  such  secrets, 
and  I  demand  of  you  to  tell  me  what  this  means,’  instead 
of  standing  gaping  at  her,  like  an  old  mooncalf  as  I  am ! 
But  there’s  my  weakness.  I  can  be  obstinate  enough  with 
men  if  need  be,  but  women  may  twist  me  round  their  fin¬ 
gers  at  their  pleasure.” 

He  took  his  wig  off  outright  as  he  made  this  reflection, 
and  warming  his  handkerchief  at  the  fire  began  to  rub  aud 


fluence  to  keep  him  calm  and  quiet.  ”  I  thought  you  had 
been  asleep.” 

“  So  I  have  been  asleep,”  he  rejoined,  with  widely-opened 
eyes.  ‘‘  There  have  been  great  faces  coming  and  going — 
close  to  my  face,  and  then  a  mile  away — low  places  to  creep 
through,  whether  I  would  or  no — high  churches  to  fall  down 
from — strange  creatures  crowded  up  together  neck  and 
heels,  to  sit  upon  the  bed — that  *s  sleep,  eh  I” 

“  Dreams,  Barnaby,  dreams,”  said  the  locksmith. 

“  Dreams  1  ”  he  echoed  softly,  drawing  close  to  him. 
“  Those  are  not  dreams.” 

“  What  are,”  replied  the  locksmith,  ‘‘  if  they  are  not  1” 

“1  dreamed,”  said  Barnaby,  passing  his  arm  through 
Vardon’s  and  peering  close  into  his  face  as  he  answered  in 
a  whisper,  ”  1  dreamed  just  now  that  something— it  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  man — followed  me — came  softly  after  me — 
would  n’t  let  me  be — but  was  always  hiding  and  crouching, 
like  a  cat  in  dark  corners,  waiting  till  I  should  pass  ;  when 
it  crept  out  and  came  softly  after  me.  l)id  you  ever  see 
me  run  1  ” 

“  Many  a  time,  yon  know.” 

“  You  never  saw  me  run  as  I  did  in  this  dream.  Still  it 
came  creeping  on  to  worry  me.  Nearer,  nearer,  nearer — 
I  ran  faster — leaped — sprung  out  of  bed,  and  to  the  win¬ 
dow — and  there,  in  the  street  below — but  he  is  waiting  for 
ns.  Are  you  coming  1  ” 

“  What  in  the  street  below,  dear  Barnaby  1  ”  said  Var- 
don,  imagining  that  he  traced  some  connection  between 
this  vision  and  what  had  actually  occurred. 

Barbaby  looked  into  his  face,  muttered  incoherently, 
waved  the  light  above  his  head  again,  laughed,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  locksmith’s  arm  more  tightly  through  his  own,  led 
him  up  the  stairs  in  silence. 

They  entered  a  homely  bed-chamber,  garnished  in  a 
scantv  w'av  with  chairs  wliaae.aiuiuiie-shanks  besyqke.lhcir 
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sweetheart  into  the  bargain  ;  but  what  else  can  Ido,  with 
all  this  upon  my  mind  ! — Is  that  Barnaby  outside  there  1  ” 

“  Ay  !  ”  he  cried,  looking  in  and  nodding.  “  Sure  enough 
it’s  Barnaby — how  did  you  guess  1  ” 

“  By  your  shadow,”  said  the  locksmith. 

“  Oho !  ”  cried  Barnaby,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
“  He’s  a  merry  fellow,  that  shadow,  and  keeps  close  to  me, 
though  I  am  silly.  We  have  such  pranks,  such  walks,  such 
runs,  such  gambols  on  the  grass.  Sometimes  he’ll  be  half 
as  tall  as  a  church  steeple,  and  sometimes  no  bigger  than 
a  dwarf.  Now  he  goes  on  before,  and  now  behind,  and 
anon  he’ll  be  steafing  slyly  on,  on  this  side,  or  on  that,  stop¬ 
ping  whenever  I  stop,  and  thinking  I  can’t  see  him,  though 
I  have  my  eye  on  him  sharp  enough.  Oh!  he’s  a  merry  fel¬ 
low.  Tell  me — is  he  silly  too  1  I  think  he  is.” 

“  Why  1  ”  asked  Gabriel. 

“  Because  he  never  tires  of  mocking  me,  but  does  it  all 
day  long.  Why  don’t  you  come  1  ” 

“  Where  1  ” 

“  Up  stairs.  He  wants  you.  Stay — where’s  his  shadow  1 
Come.  You’re  a  wise  man  ;  tell  me  that.” 

“  Beside  him,  Barnaby  ;  beside  him,  I  suppose,”  returned 
the  locksmith. 

“  No  !  ”  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  “  Guess  again.” 

“  Gone  out  a  walking,  maybe  I  ” 

“  He  has  changed  shadows  with  a  woman,”  the  idiot 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph.  “  Her  shadow’s  always  with  him,  and  his  with  her. 
That’s  sport  I  think,  eh  1  ” 

“  Bamaby,”8aid  the  locksmith,  with  a  grave  look ;  “come 
hither,  lad.” 

“  I  know  what  you  want  to  say.  I  know  !  ”  he  replied, 
keeping  away  from  him.  “  But  I’m  cunning.  I’m  silent.  I 
only  say  so  much  to  you — are  you  ready  1  ”  Ashe  spoke,  he 
caught  up  the  light,  and  waved  it  with  a  wild  laugh  above 
his  head. 

**  Softly — gently,”  said  the  locksmith,  exerting  all  his  in- 
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offence  in  saying  this,  sir  1” 

The  youHg  man  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  at  the  same 
time  moving  in  his  chair  as  if  in  pain. 

“  It  ’s  no  great  matter,”  he  said,  in  answering  to  the 
locksmith’s  sympathising  look,  “  a  mere  uneasiness  arising 
at  least  as  much  from  being  cooped  up  here  as  from  the 
slight  wound  I  have,  or  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Be  seated, 
Mr.  Vardon.” 

“  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  Mr.  Edward,  as  to  lean  upon 
your  chair,”  returned  the  locksmith,  aceommodating  his  ac¬ 
tion  to  his  speech,  and  bending  over  him,  “  I  ’ll  stand  here, 
for  the  convenience  of  speaking  low.  Barnaby  is  not  in  his 
quietest  humor  to-night,  and  at  such  times  talking  never 
does  him  good.” 

They  both  glanced  at  the  sv.kject  of  this  remark,  who 
had  taken  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and,  smiling 
vacantly,  was  making  puzzles  on  his  fingers,  with  a  skein 
of  string. 

"  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,”  said  Vardon,  dropping  his  voice 
still  lower,  “  exactly  what  happened  last  night.  I  have  my 
reasons  for  inquiring.  You  left  the  Maypole  alone  1” 

“  And  walked  borne  alone  until  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
place  where  you  found  me,  when  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a 
horse.” 

“  —  Behind  you  I”  said  the  locksmith. 

“  Indeed,  yes — behind  me.  It  was  a  single  rider,  who 
soon  overtook  me,  and,  checking  his  horse,  inquired  the 
way  to  London.” 

“  You  were  on  the  alert,  sir,  knowing  how  many  high¬ 
waymen  there  are,  scouring  the  reads  in  all  dlrectioas  1  ” 
said  Vardon. 

"  I  was,  but  I  had  only  a  stick,  having  imprudently  left 
my  pistols  in  the  holster-case,  with  the  landlord’s  son.  I 
directed  him  as  he  desired.  Before  the  words  had  passed 
my  lips,  he  rode  upon  me,  furiously,  as  if  bent  on  trampling 
me  down  beneath  his  horse’s  hoofs.  In  starting  aside  I 
slipped  and  fell.  You  found  me  with  this  stab  and  an  ugly 
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“  Barnahy,  of  course.” 

*‘ Barnaby '§  a  jewel !  ”  said  Varden  ;  “and  comes  and  ' 
goes  with  ease  where  we  who  think  ourselves  much  wiser 
would  make  but  a  poor  hand  of  it.  lie  Is  not  out  wander¬ 
ing,  again,  I  hope  1” 

*'  Thaak  Heaven  he  is  in  his  bed  ;  having  been  up  all 
night,  as  you  know,  and  on  his  feet  ail  day.  He  was  quite 
tired  out.  Ah,  neighber,  if  I  could  but  see  him  oftenerso 
— if  I  could  but  tame  down  that  terrible  restlessness — ” 

“  In  good  time,”  said  the  locksmith,  kindly,  “  in  good 
time — do  n’t  be  down-hearted.  To  my  mind  he  grows 
wiser  every  day.” 

The  widow  shook  her  head.  And  yet,  th^/ugh  she  knew 
the  locksmith  sought  to  cheer  her,  and  spoks  from  no  con¬ 
viction  of  his  own,  she  was  glad  to  hear  even  this  praise  of 
her  poor  benighted  son. 

“  He  will  be  a  ’cute  man  yet,”  resumed  the  locksmith. 
“  Take  care,  when  we  are  growing  old  and  fooli^h,  Barna- 
by  does  n’t  put  us  to  the  blush,  that’s  all  But  our  other 
friend,”  he  added,  looking  under  the  table  and  about  the 
floor — “  sharpest  and  cunningeat  of  all  the  sharp  and  cun¬ 
ning  ones — where ’s  he  1  ” 

“  In  Barnaby’s  room,”  rejoined  the  widow,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“  Ah  !  He ’s  a  knowing  blade  !  ”  said  Varden,  shaking 
his  head.  “  I  should  be  sorry  to  talk  secrets  before  him. 
(Jh  !  he ’s  a  deep  customer.  I ’ve  no  doubt  he  can  read 
and  write  and  cast  accounts  if  he  chooses.  What  was  that 
— him  tapping  at  the  door  1  ” 

“  No,”  returned  the  widow.  “  It  was  in  the  street,  I 
think.  Hark!  Yes.  There  again!  ’T  is  tome  one  knock¬ 
ing  softly  at  the  shutter.  Who  can  it  be  !  ” 

They  had  been  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  for  the  invalid 
lay  overhead,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  thin  and 
poorly  built,  the  sound  of  tlieirvoices  might  otherwise  have 
disturbed  his  slumber.  The  party  without,  whoever  it  was, 
could  have  stood  close  to  the  shutter  without  hearing  any¬ 
thing  spoken  ;  and,  seeing  the  light  through  the  chinks  and 
finding  all  so  quiet,  might  have  been  persuaded  that  only 
one  person  was  there. 

“Some  thief  or  ruflian,  maybe,”  said  the  locksmith. 
“  Give  me  the  light.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  returned,  hastily.  “  Such  visitors  have 
never  come  to  this  poor  dwelling.  Du  you  stay  here. 
You  ’re  within  call,  at  the  worst.  I  would  rather  go  my¬ 
self — alone.” 

"  Why  1  ”  said  the  locksmith,  unwillingly  relinquishing 
the  candle  he  had  caught  up  from  the  table. 

“  Because — I  do  n’t  know  why — because  the  wish  is 
strong  upon  me,”  she  rejoined.  “  There  again — do  not 
detain  me,  I  beg  of  you  !  ” 

Gabriel  looked  at  her,  in  great  surprise  to  see  one  who 
was  usually  so  mild  and  quiet  thus  agitated,  and  with  so 
little  cause.  She  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  She  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  hesitating,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  lock.  In  this  short  interval  the  knocking 
came  again,  and  a  voice  close  to  the  window — a  voice  the 
locksmith  seemed  to  recollect,  and  to  have  some  disagree¬ 
able  association  with — whispered  “  Make  haste.” 

The  words  were  uttered  in  that  low,  distinct  voice  which 
finds  its  way  so  readily  to  sleepers’  ears,  and  wakes  them 
in  a  fright.  For  a  moment  it  startled  even  the  locksmith  ; 
who  involuntarily  drew  back  from  the  window,  and  lis^oned. 

The  wind  rumbling  in  the  chimney  made  it  difficult  to 
hear  what  passed ;  but,  he  could  that  the  door  was 
opened,  that  there  was  the  tread  of  a  man  upon  the  creak¬ 
ing  beards,  and  then  a  moment’s  silence — broken  by  a  sup¬ 
pressed  something  which  was  not  a  shriek,  or  groan,  er  cry 
for  help,  and  yet  might  have  been  either  or  all  three  ;  and 
the  words  "  My  God  !  ”  uttered  in  a  voice  it  chilled  him  to 
hear. 

He  rushed  out  upon  the  instant.  There,  at  last,  was  that 
dreadful  look — the  very  one  he  seemed  to  know  so  well, 
and  yet  had  never  seen  before — upon  her  face.  There  she 
stood,  frozen  to  the  ground,  gazing  with  starting  ey«‘8,  and 
livid  cheeks,  and  every  feature  fixed  and  ghastly,  upon  the 
man  he  had  encountered  in  the  dark  last  night.  His  eyes 
met  those  of  the  locksmith.  It  was  but  a  flash,  an  instant, 
a  breath  upon  a  polished  glass,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  locksmith  was  upon  him — had  the  skirts  of  his 
streaming  garment  almost  in  his  grasp — when  his  arms 
were  tightly  clutched,  and  the  widow  flung  herself  upon 
(he  ground  before  him. 


I  "  The  other  way — the  other  way,”  she  cried.  “  He 
went  the  other  way.  Turn — turn.’ 

“  The  other  way  !  1  see  him  now,”  rejoined  the  lock¬ 

smith,  pointing — “  yonder — there — there  is  his  shadow 
passing  by  that  light.  What — who  is  this  1  Let  me  go.” 

“  Come  back,  come  back !  ”  exclaimed  the  woman, 
wrestling  with  and  clasping  him ;  “  Do  not  touch  him  on 
your  life.  1  charge  you,  come  back.  He  carries  ether 
lives  besides  his  own.  Come  back !  ” 

“  What  does  this  meanl”  cried  the  locksmith. 

“  No  matter  what  it  means — do  q’t  ask,  do  n’t  speak, 
do  n’t  think  about  it.  He  is  not  to  be  followed,  checked, 
or  stopped.  Come  back !  ” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  as  she  writhed 
and  clung  about  him  ;  and,  borne  down  by  her  passion,  suf¬ 
fered  her  to  drag  him  into  the  house.  It  was  not  until  she 
I  had  chained  and  double-locked  the  door,  fastened  every 
bolt  and  bar  with  the  heat  and  fury  of  a  maniac,  and  drawn 
him  back  into  the  room,  that  she  turned  upon  him  once 
again  that  stony  look  of  horror,  and,  sinking  down  into  a 
chair,  covered  her  face,  and  shuddered,  as  though  the  hand 
of  death  were  on  her. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Beyond  all  measure  astoni^ihed  by  the  strange  occurrences 
which  h;id  piissed  with  so  much  violence  and  rapidity,  the 
locksmith  gazed  upon  the  shuddering  figure  in  the  chair 
like  one  half  stupified,  and  would  have  gazed  much  longer, 
had  not  his  tongue  been  loosened  by  compassion  and  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  You  are  ill,”  said  Gabriel.  “  Let  me  call  some  neigh¬ 
bor  in.” 

“  Not  for  the  world,”  she  rejoined,  motioning  to  him 
with  her  trembling  hand,  and  still  holding  her  face  averted. 
“  It  is  enough  that  you  have  been  by  to  see  this.” 

“  Nay,  mere  than  enough — or  less,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Be  it  so,”  she  returned.  “  As  you  like.  Ask  me  no 
questions,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  Neighbor,”  said  the  locksmith,  after  a  pause.  “  Is  this 
fair,  or  reasonable,  or  just  to  yourself  I  Is  it  like  you,  who 
have  known  me  so  long  and  sought  my  advice  in  all  mat- 
I  ters — like  you,  who  from  a  girl  have  had  a  strong  mind  and 
a  staunch  heart  1” 

“  I  have  had  need  of  them,”  she  replied.  “  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  old,  both  in  years  and  care.  Perhaps  that,  and  too 
much  trial,  have  made  them  weaker  than  they  used  to  be. 
Do  not  speak  to  me.” 

“  How  can  1  see  what  I  have  seen,  and  hold  my  peace  1” 
returned  the  locksmith.  “  Who  was  that  man,  and  why 
has  his  coming  made  this  change  in  you  1” 

She  was  silent,  but  clung  to  the  chair  as  though  to  save 
herself  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

“  I  take  the  license  of  an  old  acquaintance,  Mary,”  said 
the  locksmith,  “  who  has  ever  had  a  warm  regard  lor  you, 
and  maybe  has  tried  to  prove  it  when  he  could.  Who  is  this 
ill-favored  man,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  you  1  Who  is 
this  ghost,  that  is  only  seen  in  the  black  nights  and  bad  wea¬ 
ther!  How  does  he  know,  and  why  does  he  haunt  this 
house,  whispering  through  chinks  and  crevices,  as  if  there 
wai  that  between  him  and  you,  which  neither  durst  so  much 
as  speak  aloud  of  1  Who  is  he  1  ” 

“  You  do  well  to  say  he  haunts  this  house,”  returned  the 
widow,  faintly.  “  His  shadow  has  been  upon  it  and  me,  in 
light  and  darkness,  at  noonday  and  midnight.  And  now,  at 
last,  he  has  come  in  the  body  !  ” 

“  But  he  would  n’t  have  gene  in  the  body,”  returned  the 
locksmith,  with  some  irritation,  “  if  you  had  left  my  arms 
and  legs  at  liberty.  What  riddle  is  ^Ls  1  ” 

“It  is  one,”  she  answered,  rising  as  she  spoke,  “that 
must  remain  for  ever  as  it  is.  1  dare  not  say  mere  than 
that.” 

“  Dare  not !  ”  repeated  the  wondering  locksmith. 

“  Do  not  press  me,”  she  replied  “  1  am  sick  and  faint, 
and  every  faculty  of  life  seems  dead  within  me.  No ! — Do 
not  touch  me,  either.” 

Gabriel,  who  had  stepped  forward  to  render  her  assist¬ 
ance,  fell  back  as  she  made  this  hasty  exclamation,  and  re¬ 
garded  her  in  silent  wonder. 

“  Let  me  go  my  way  alone,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,**  and 
let  the  hands  of  no  honest  man  touch  mine  to-night.”  When 
she  had  tottered  to  the  door,  she  turned,  and  added  with  a 
stronger  effort,  “  This  is  a  secret  which,  of  necessity,  I  trust 
tn  you.  Yon  are  n  true  man.  As  you  have  ever  been  good 
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and  kind  to  me — keep  it.  If  any  noise  was  heard  above, 
make  some  excuse — say  any  thing  but  what  you  really  saw, 
and  never  let  a  word  or  look  between  us,  recall  this  circum¬ 
stance.  I  trust  to  you.  Mind,  I  trust  to  you.  How  much 
I  trust,  you  never  can  conceive,” 

Fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  for  an  instant,  she  withdrew, 
and  left  him  there  alone. 

Grabriel,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  stood  staring  at  the 
door  with  a  countenance  full  of  surprise  and  dismay.  The 
more  he  pondered  on  what  had  passed,  the  less  able  he  was 
to  give  it  any  favorable  interpretation.  To  find  this  widow 
woman,  whose  life  for  so  many  years  had  been  supposed  to 
be  one  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and  who,  in  her  quiet, 
suffering  character,  had  gained  the  good  opinion  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  her — to  find  her  linked  mysteriously  with 
an  ill-omened  man,  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  and  yet  fa¬ 
voring  his  escape,  was  a  discovery  that  pained  as  much 
as  it  started  him.  Her  reliance  on  his  secrecy,  and  his 
tacit  acquiescence,  increased  his  distress  of  mind.  If  he  had 
spoken  boldly,  persisted  in  questioning  her,  detained  her 
whan  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  made  any  kind  of  protest, 
instead  of  silently  comprehending  himself,  as  he  felt  he 
had  done,  he  would  have  been  ntore  at  ease. 

”  Why  did  I  let  her  say  it  was  a  secret,  and  she  trusted 
it  tome!”  said  Gabriel,  putting  his  wig  on  one  side  to 
scratch  his  head  with  greater  ease,  and  looking  ruefully  at 
the  fire.  **  I  have  no  more  readiness  than  old  John  himself. 
Why  did  n ’t  I  say  firmly,  *  You  have  no  right  to  such  secrets, 
and  I  demand  of  you  to  tell  me  what  this  means,’  instead 
of  standing  gaping  at  her,  like  an  old  mooncalf  as  I  am ! 
But  there’s  my  weakness.  I  can  be  obstinate  enough  with 
men  if  need  be,  but  women  may  twist  me  round  their  fin¬ 
gers  at  their  pleasure.” 

He  took  his  wig  off  outright  as  he  made  this  refiection, 
and  warming  his  handkerchief  at  the  fire  began  to  rub  and 
polish  his  bald  head  with  it,  until  it  glistened  again. 

”  And  yet, ’’said  the  locksmith,  softening  under  this  sooth¬ 
ing  process,  and  stepping  to  smile,  “  It  may  be  nothing. 
Any  drunken  brawler  trying  to  make  his  way  into  the  house, 
would  have  alarmed  a  quiet  soul  like  her.  But  then” — and 
here  was  the  vexation — “  how  it  came  to  be  that  man — 
how  comes  he  to  have  this  influence  over  her;  how  came 
she  to  favor  his  getting  away  from  me  ;  and  more  than  all, 
how  came  she  not  to  say  it  was  a  sudden  fright,  and  no¬ 
thing  more  1  It’s  a  sad  thing  to  have,  in  one  minute,  rea¬ 
son  to  mistrust  a  person  I  have  known  so  long,  and  an  old 
sweetheart  into  the  bargain  ;  but  what  else  can  Ido,  with 
all  this  upon  my  mind  ! — Is  that  Barnaby  outside  there  I  ” 

“  Ay  !  ■*  he  cried,  looking  in  and  nodding.  “  Sure  enough 
it’s  Barnaby — how  did  you  guess  1  ” 

“  By  your  shadow,”  said  the  locksmith. 

Oho !  ”  cried  Barnaby,  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 

He’s  a  merry  fellow,  that  shadow,  and  keeps  close  to  me, 
though  I  am  silly.  We  have  such  pranks,  such  walks,  such 
runs,  such  gambols  on  the  grass.  Sometimes  he’ll  be  half 
as  tall  as  a  church  steeple,  and  sometimes  no  bigger  than 
a  dwarf.  Now  he  goes  on  before,  and  now  behind,  and 
anon  he’ll  be  steafing  slyly  on,  on  this  side,  or  on  that,  stop¬ 
ping  whenever  I  stop,  and  thinking!  can’t  see  him,  though 
I  hare  my  eye  on  him  sharp  enough.  Oh!  he’s  a  merry  fel¬ 
low.  Tell  me — is  he  silly  too  1  I  think  he  is.” 

**  Why  1  ”  asked  Gabriel. 

“  Because  he  never  tires  of  mocking  me,  but  does  it  all 
day  long.  Why  don’t  you  come  I  ” 

“  Where  1  ” 

**  Up  stairs.  He  wants  you.  Stay — where’s  his  shadow  1 
Come.  You’re  a  wise  man  j  tell  me  that.” 

“  Beside  him,  Barnaby ;  beside  him,  I  suppose,”  returned 
the  locksmith. 

**  No  !  ”  he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  “  Guess  again.” 

**  Gone  out  a  walking,  maybe  1  ” 

“  He  has  changed  shadows  with  a  woman,”  the  idiot 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph.  “  Her  shadow’s  always  with  him,  and  his  with  her. 
That’s  sport  I  think,  eh  I  ” 

**  Bamaby,”said  the  locksmith,  with  a  grave  look ;  “come 
hither,  lad.” 

“  I  know  what  you  want  to  say.  I  know !  ”  he  replied, 
keeping  away  from  him.  “  But  I’m  cunning.  I’m  silent.  I 
only  say  so  much  to  you — are  you  ready  1  ”  Ashe  spoke,  he 
caught  up  the  light,  and  waved  it  with  a  wild  laugh  above 
his  head. 

**  Softly — gently,”  said  the  locksmith,  exerting  all  his  in¬ 


fluence  to  keep  him  calm  and  quiet.  “  I  thought  you  had 
been  asleep.” 

“  So  I  havr  been  asleep,”  he  rejoined,  with  widely-opened 
eyes.  “  There  have  been  great  faces  coming  and  going — 
close  to  ray  face,  and  then  a  mile  away — low  places  to  creep 
through,  whether  1  would  or  no — high  churches  to  fall  down 
from — strange  creatures  crowded  up  together  neck  and 
heels,  to  sit  upon  the  bed — that ’s  sleep,  eh  I” 

“  Dreams,  Barnaby,  dreams,”  said  the  locksmith. 

“Dreams'?”  he  echoed  softly,  drawing  close  to  him. 

“  Those  are  not  dreams.” 

“  What  are,”  replied  the  locksmith,  “if  they  ars  not  1” 

“  1  dreamed,”  said  Barnaby,  passing  his  arm  tltrough 
Vardon’s  and  peering  close  into  his  face  as  he  answ'ered  in 
a  whisper,  “  I  dreamed  just  now  that  something — it  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  man — followed  me — came  softly  after  me — 

I  would  n’t  let  me  l)e — but  was  always  hiding  and  crouching, 

I  like  a  cat  in  dark  corners,  waiting  till  I  should  pass  ;  when 
I  it  crept  out  and  came  8t>ftly  after  me.  Did  you  ever  see 
!  me  run  1  ” 

I  “  Many  a  time,  you  know.” 

!  “  You  never  saw  me  run  as  I  did  in  this  dream.  Still  it 

I  came  creeping  on  to  worry  me.  Nearer,  nearer,  nearer — 

1  I  ran  faster — leaped — sprung  out  of  bed,  and  to  the  win- 
I  dow — and  there,  in  the  street  below — but  he  is  waiting  for 
j  ns.  Are  you  coming  1” 

1  “  What  in  the  street  below,  dear  Barnaby  1  ”  said  Var- 

j  don,  imagining  that  he  traced  some  connection  between 
'  this  vision  and  what  had  actually  occurred. 

Barbaby  looked  into  his  face,  muttered  incoherently, 
waved  the  light  above  his  head  again,  laughed,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  locksmith’s  arm  more  tightly  through  his  own,  led 
him  up  the  stairs  in  silence. 

They  entered  a  homely  bed-chamber,  garnished  in  a 
scanty  way  with  chairs  whose  spindle-.^hanks  bespoke  their 
age,  and  other  furniture  of  very  tittle  worth,  but  clean  and 
neatly  kept.  Reclining  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire, 
pale  and  weak  from  waste  of  blood,  wav  Edward  Chester, 
the  young  gentleman  that  had  been  the  first  to  quit  the 
Maypole  on  the  previous  night,  who,  extending  hi.s  hand 
to  the  locksmith,  welcomed  him  as  his  preserver  and  friend. 

“  Say  no  more,  sir,  say  no  more,”  said  (tabriel.  “I 
hope  I  would  have  done  at  least  as  much  for  any  man  in 
such  a  strait,  and  most  of  all  fur  you,  sir.  A  certain  young 
lady,”  he  added,  with  some  hesitation,  “  has  done  us  many 
a  kind  turn,  and  we  naturally  feel — I  hope  I  give  you  no 
offence  in  saying  this,  sir  1” 

The  yoiiBg  man  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  at  the  same 
time  moving  in  his  chair  as  if  in  pain. 

“  It  ’s  no  great  matter,”  he  said,  in  answering  to  the 
locksmith’s  sympathising  look,  “  a  mere  uneasiness  arising 
at  least  as  much  from  being  cooped  up  here  as  from  the 
slight  wound  I  have,  or  from  the  loss  of  blood.  Be  seated, 
Mr.  Vardon.” 

“  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  Mr.  Edward,  as  to  lean  upon 
your  chair,”  returned  the  locksmith,  aceommodating  his  ac¬ 
tion  to  his  speech,  and  bending  over  him,  “  I  ’ll  stand  here, 
for  the  convenience  of  speaking  low.  Barnaby  is  not  in  his 
quietest  humor  to-night,  and  at  such  times  talking  never 
does  him  good.” 

They  both  glanced  at  the  subject  of  this  remark,  who 
had  taken  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and,  smiling 
vacantly,  was  making  puzzles  on  his  fingers,  with  a  skein 
of  string. 

“  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,”  said  Vardon,  dropping  his  voice 
still  lower,  “  exactly  what  happened  last  night.  I  have  my 
reasons  for  inquiring.  You  leU  the  Maypole  alone  ^  ” 

“  And  walked  home  alone  until  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
place  where  you  found  me,  when  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a 
horse.” 

“  —  Behind  you'?”  said  the  locksmith. 

“  Indeed,  yes — behind  me.  It  was  a  single  rider,  who 
soon  overtook  me,  and,  checking  his  horse,  inquired  the 
way  to  London.” 

“  You  were  on  the  alert,  sir,  knowing  how  many  high¬ 
waymen  there  are,  scouring  the  reads  in  all  directions  1  ” 
said  Vardon. 

“  I  was,  but  I  had  only  a  stick,  having  imprudently  left 
my  pistols  in  the  bolster-case,  with  the  landlord’s  son.  I 
directed  him  as  he  desired.  Before  the  words  had  passed 
my  lips,  he  rode  upon  me,  furiously,  as  if  bent  on  trampling 
me  down  beneath  bis  horse’s  hoofs.  In  starting  aside  I 
•lipped  and  fell.  Yon  found  me  with  this  stab  and  an  ugly 
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bruise  or  two,  and  without  my  purse — in  which  he  found 
little  eiioiiij'h  for  his  pains.  And  now,  Mr.  Vardon,”  he 
added,  t>liaking  the  locksmith  by  the  hand,  “  saving  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  gratitude  to  you,  you  know  as  much  as  I.” 

“  Except,”  said  Gabriel,  bending  down  yet  more,  and  I 
looking  cautiously  toward  their  silent  neighbor,  “  except  | 
in  respect  of  the  robber  himself.  What  like  was  he,  sir  1 
Speak  low,  if  you  please.  Harnaby  means  no  harm  ;  but  I 
have  watched  him  oftener  than  you,  and  I  know,  little  as 
you  would  think  it,  that  he  *s  listening  now.”  | 

it  required  a  strong  confidence  in  the  locksmith’s  veracity  j 
to  lead  any  one  to  this  belief,  for  every  sense  and  faculty  | 
that  Harnaby  possessed,  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  his  game,  l 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  things.  Something  in  the  i 
young  man's  face  expressed  this  opinion,  for  Gabriel  re-  I 
peated  what  he  had  just  said,  more  earnestly  than  before,  j 
and,  with  another  glance  toward  barnaby,  again  asked  what 
like  the  man  was. 

“  The  night  was  so  dark,”  said  Edward,  ”  the  attack  so 
sudden,  and  he  so  wrapped  and  muflled  up  that  I  can  hardly 
say.  It  seems  that — ”  | 

”  Do  n’t  mention  his  name,  sir,”  returned  the  locksmith,  j 
follow’ing  his  look  toward  Barnaby ;  I  know  he  saw  him.  i  ' 
want  to  know  what  you  saw.”  j 

‘‘  All  I  remember  is,”  said  Edward,  “  that  as  he  checked  [ 
his  horse  his  hat  was  blown  off.  He  caught  it  and  replaced  ' 
it  on  his  head,  which  1  observed  was  bound  with  a  dark  j 
handkerchief.  A  stranger  entered  the  Maypole  while  I  was  [ 
there,  whom  I  had  not  suen,  for  I  sat  apart  for  reasons  of  | 
iny  own,  and  when  I  rose  to  leave  the  room  and  glanced  ; 
round,  he  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney,  and  hidden  I 
from  my  sight.  But  if  he  and  the  robber  were  two  diflerent  I 
persons,  their  voices  were  strangely  and  most  remarkably  ’ 
alike  ;  for  directly  the  man  addressed  me  in  the  road,  I  re¬ 
cognised  his  speech  again.” 

‘‘  It  is  as  I  feared.  The  very  man  was  here  to-night,” 
thought  the  locksmith,  changing  color.  ”  What  dark  his-  ! 
tory  is  this !  ”  j 

“  Halloa  !  ”  cried  a  hoarse  voice  in  his  ear.  **  Halloa,  ; 
halloa,  halloa!  Bow  wow  wow.  What ’s  the  matter  here  !  I 
Halloa !  ”  .  .  I 

The  speaker — who  made  the  locksmith  start,  as  if  he  had  , 
been  some  supernatural  agent — was  a  large  raven  ;  who  had 
p»*rched  upon  the  top  of  the  easy-chair,  unseen  by  him  and 
Edward,  and  listened  with  a  polite  attention  and  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  appearance  of  comprehending  every  word,  to  all 
they  had  said  up  to  this  point ;  turning  his  head  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  if  his  office  were  to  judge  betw^een  them,  and 
it  were  of  the  very  lust  importance  that  he  should  not  lose 
a  word. 

‘‘Ix)ok  at  him  !  ”  said  Varden,  divided  between  adirfira- 
tiun  of  the  bird  and  a  kind  of  fear  of  him.  ‘‘  Was  there 
ever  such  a  knowing  imp  as  that.  Oh,  he ’s  a  dreadful  i 
fellow !  ” 

The  raven,  with  his  head  very  much  on  one  side,  and 
his  bright  eye  shining  like  a  diamond,  preserved  a  thought¬ 
ful  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  replied  in  a  voice  so 
hoarse  and  distant,  that  it  seemed  to  come  through  his 
thick  features  rather  than  out  of  his  mouth. 

‘‘  Halloa,  halloa,  halloa  !  What  ’s  the  matter  here  ! 
Keep  up  your  spirits.  Never  say  die.  Bow  wow  wow. 

I ’m  a  devil,  I ’m  a  devil,  I  *ra  a  devil.  Hurrah  !  ”  And 
then,  as  if  exulting  in  bis  infernal  character,  he  began  to 
whistle. 

“  I  more  than  half  believe  he  speaks  the  truth.  Upon  my 
word  1  do,”  said  Varden.  '*  Do  you  see  how  be  looks  at 
me,  as  if  he  knew  what  I  was  saying  1  ”  e 

To  which  the  bird,  balancing  himself  on  tipto,  as  it  were, 
and  moving  his  body  up  and  dowm  in  a  sort  of  grave  dance, 
rejoined,  “  I ’m  a  devil,  1  ’rn  a  devil,  I ’m  a  devil,”  and 
Happed  his  wings  against  his  sides  as  if  he  were  bursting 
with  laughter.  Barnaby  clapped  his  hands,  and  fairly  rolled 
upon  the  ground  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 

**  Strange  companions,  sir,”  said  the  locksmith,  shaking 
his  head  and  looking  from  one  to  the  other  '*  The  bird 
has  all  the  wit.” 

**  Strange,  indeed  !  ”  said  Edward,  holding  out  his  fore¬ 
finger  to  the  raven,  who,  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
attention,  made  a  dive  at  it  immediately  with  his  iron  bill. 

Is  he  old  1  ” 

“  A  mere  boy,  sir,”  replied  the  locksmith.  “  A  hundred 
and  twenty,  er  thereabouts.  Call  him  down,  Barnaby,  my 
man.” 


“Call  him,”  echoed  Barnaby,  sitting  upright  upon  the 
floor,  and  staring  vacantly  at  Gabriel,  as  he  thrust  his  hair 
back  from  his  face.  “  But  who  can  make  him  come.  He 
calls  me,  and  makes  me  go  where  he  will  He  goes  on  be. 
fore,  and  I  follow.  He ’s  the  master,  and  I ’m  the  man.  Is 
that  the  truth.  Grip  I  ” 

The  raven  gave  a  short,  comfortable,  confidential  kind  of 
croak— a  most  expressive  croak,  which  seemed  to  say, 
“  You  need  n’t  let  these  fellows  into  our  secrets.  We  un¬ 
derstand  each  other.  It ’s  all  right  ” 

“  I  make  him  corns  !  ”  cried  Barnaby,  pointing  to  the 
bird.  “  Him,  who  never  goes  to  sleep,  or  so  much  as 
winks  !  Why,  any  time  of  night,  you  may  see  his  eyes  in 
my  dark  room,  shining  like  two  snakes.  And  every  night, 
and  all  night  too,  he ’s  broad  awake,  talking  to  himself, 
thinking  what  he  shall  do  to-morrow,  where  we  shall  go, 
and  what  he  shall  steal,  and  hide,  and  bury.  I  make  him 
come  !  Hu,  ha,  ha  !  ” 

On  second  thought><,  the  bird  appeared  disposed  to  come 
of  himself.  After  a  short  survey  of  the  ground,  and  a  few 
sidelong  looks  at  the  ceiling  and  at  everybody  present  in 
turn,  he  fluttered  to  the  floor,  and  went  to  Barnaby — not  in 
a  hop  or  walk,  er  run,  but  in  a  pace  like  that  of  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  genileman  with  exceedingly  tight  boots  on,  trying 
to  walk  fast  over  loose  pebbles.  Then,  stepping  into  his 
extended  hand,  and  condescending  to  be  held  out  at  arm’s 
length,  he  gave  vent  to  a  succession  of  sounds,  not  unlike 
the  drawing  of  some  eight  (»r  ten  dozen  of  long  corks,  and 
again  asseited  his  brimstone  birth  and  parentage  with  great 
distinctness. 

The  locksmith  shook  his  head — perhaps  in  some  doubt  of 
the  creature’s  being  really  nothing  but  a  bird — perhaps  in 
pity  for  Batnnby,  who  by  this  time  had  him  in  his  arms, 
and  WHS  rolling  about  with  him  on  the  ground.  As  he 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  poor  fellow  he  encountered  those 
of  his  '.not her,  who  had  entered  the  room  and  was  looking 
on  in  silence. 

She  was  qui'e  white  in  the  face,  even  to  her  lips,  but  had 
wholly  subdued  her  emotion,  and  wore  her  usual  quiet  look. 
Varden  fancied  as  he  glanced  at  her  that  she  shrunk  from 
his  eye  ;  and  that  she  busied  herself  about  the  wounded 
gentleman  to  avoid  him  the  better. 

It  was  time  he  went  to  bed,  she  said.  He  was  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  his  own  home  on  the  morrow,  and  be  had  already 
exceeded  his  time  for  sitting  up,  by  a  full  hour.  Acting  on 
this  hint,  the  locksmith  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

“  By  the  bye,”  said  Edward,  as  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  from  him  to  Mrs.  Rudge  and  back  again, 
“  what  noiss  was  that  below  I  I  heard  your  voice  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  shoald  have  inquired  before,  but  our  other 
conversation  drove  it  from  my  memory.  What  was  it  1” 

The  locksmith  looked  toward  her,  and  bit  his  lip.  She 
leaned  against  the  chair,  and  bent  her  eyes  opon  tke  ground. 
Barnaby  too — he  was  listening. 

"Some  mad  or  drunken  fellow,  sir,”  Varden  at  length 
made  answer,  looking  steadily  at  the  window  as  he  spoke. 
“  He  mistook  the  house,  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance.” 

She  breathed  more  freely,  but  stood  quite  motionless. 
As  the  locksmith  said  “  Go(^  night,”  and  Barnaby  caught 
up  the  candle  to  light  him  down  the  stairs,  she  took  it  from 
him,  and  charged  him — with  more  haste  and  earnestness 
than  so  slight  an  occasion  appeared  to  warrant — not  to  stir. 
The  raven  followed  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was 
right  below,  and  when  they  reached  the  street  door  stood 
on  the  bottom  stair,  drawing  corks  out  of  number. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  unfastened  the  chain  and 
bolts,  and  turned  the  key.  As  she  had  her  hand  upon  the 
latch,  the  locksmith  said  in  a  low  voice, 

“  I  have  told  a  lie  to-night,  for  your  sake,  Mary,  and  for 
the  sake  of  by-gone  times  and  old  acquaintance,  when  I 
would  scorn  to  do  so  for  my  own.  I  hope  I  may  have  done 
no  harm,  or  led  to  none.  I  can’t  help  the  suspicions  you 
have  forced  upon  me,  and  I  am  loath,  I  tell  you  plainly,  to 
leave  Mr  Edward  here.  Take  care  he  comes  to  no  hurt. 

I  doubt  the  safety  of  this  roof,  and  am  glad  he  leaves  it  so 
soon.  Now,  let  me  go.” 

For  a  moment  she  had  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept ; 
but  resisting  the  strong  impulse  which  evidently  moved  her 
to  reply,  opened  the  door — no  wider  than  was  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  his  body — and  motioned  him  away.  As  the 
locksmith  stood  upon  the  step,  it  was  chained  and  locked 
behind  him,  and  the  raven,  in  fnrtherance  of  these  precau¬ 
tions,  barked  like  a  lusty  house-dog. 
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”  In  league  with  that  ill-looking  figure  that  might  have  ! 
fallen  from  a  gibbet — he  listening  and  hiding  here — Barna-  ! 
by  first  upon  the  spot  last  night — can  she  wh«  has  always 
borne  so  fair  a  name  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  in  secret!  ” 
said  the  locksmith,  musing.  “  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  and  send  me  just  thoughts ;  but  she  is  poor,  the 
temptation  may  be  great,  and  we  daily  hear  of  things  as 
strange.  Ay,  bark  away,  my  friend.  If  there  is  any  wicked-  ' 
ness  going  on,  that  raven’s  in  it,  I  'll  be  sworn.”  j 


CHAPTER  VII.  i 

Mrs.  Varden  was  a  lady  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ' 
uncertain  temper — a  phrase  which,  being  interpreted,  signi-  i 
fies  a  temper  tolerably  certain  to  make  every  body  more  or 
less  uncomfortable.  Thus  it  generally  happened,  that  when  ' 
other  people  were  merry,  Mrs  Varden  was  dull ;  and  that  I 
when  other  people  were  dull,  Mrs.  Varden  was  disposed  to  ' 
be  amazingly  cheerful.  Indeed  the  worthy  housewife  was 
of  such  a  capricious  nature,  that  she  not  only  attained  a  ' 
higher  pitch  of  genius  than  Macbeth,  in  rvspect  of  her  ' 
ability  to  b«  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  loyal  and 
neutral  in  an  instant,  but  would  sometimes  ring  the  changes  ' 
backward  and  forward  on  all  possible  moods  and  flights  in 
one  short  quarter  of  an  hour;  performing,  as  it  were,  a  I 
kind  of  triple  bob  major  on  the  peal  of  in.-truments  in  the  ' 
female  belfry,  with  a  skillfulnes  and  rapidity  of  execution  ^ 
that  astonished  all  who  heard  her. 

It  has  been  observed  in  this  good  lady  (w’ho  did  not  want 
for  personal  attractions,  being  plump  and  buxom  to  look  at,  I 
though,  like  her  fair  daughter,  somewhat  short  in  stature,) 
that  this  uncertainty  of  disposition  strengthened  and  in-  | 
creased  with  her  temporal  prosperity;  and  divers  wi-^e 
men  and  matrons,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  locksmith  and  ; 
his  family,  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  tumble  down 
some  half-dozen  rounds  in  the  world’s  ladder — such  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bank  in  which  her  husband  kept  his  money, 
or  some  little  fall  of  that  kind — would  be  the  making  of  ' 
her,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  render  her  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  in  existence.  Whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong  in  this  conjecture,  certain  it  is  that  minds, 
like  bodies,  will  often  fall  into  a  pimpled,  ill-conditioned 
state  from  mere  excess  of  comfort,  and  like  them,  are  often 
successfully  cured  by  remedies  in  themselves  very  nauseous 
and  unpalatable. 

Mrs.  Varden’s  chief  aider  and  abettor,  and  at  the  same 
time  her  principal  victim  and  object  of  wrath,  was  her  sin¬ 
gle  domestic  servant,  one  Miss  Miggs ;  or — as  she  was 
called  in  conformity  with  those  prejudices  of  society  which 
lop  and  top  from  poor  handmaidens  ail  such  genteel  ex¬ 
crescences — Miggs.  This  Miggs  was  a  tall  young  lady,  very 
much  addicted  to  patterns  in  private  life  ;  slender  and  shrew¬ 
ish,  of  a  rather  uncomfortable  figure,  and,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  ill-looking,  of  a  sharp  and  acid  visage.  As  a  general 
principle  and  abstract  proposition,  Miggs  held  the  male  sex 
to  be  utterly  contemptible  and  unworthy  of  notice  ;  to  be 
fickle,  false,  base,  sottish,  inclined  to  perjury,  and  wholly 
undeserving.  When  most  exasperated  against  them  (which, 
slander  said,  was  when  Sim  Tappertit  slighted  her  most,) 


.nights  running,  mini.  Master's  always  considerate  so  far. 

I ’m  so  glad,  mim,  on  your  account.  I ’m  a  little  ” — here 
Miggs  simpered — “  a  little  sleepy  myself ;  I  'll  own  it  now, 
mim,  though  I  said  I  was  n't  when  you  a>ked  me.  It  a  n’t 
of  no  consequence,  mim,  of  course.” 

”  You  had  better,”  said  the  locksmith,  who  most  devoutly 
wished  that  Bamuhy’s  raven  was  at  Miggs'  ancle,  “  you 
had  better  go  to  bed  at  once  then” 

‘‘  Thanking  you  kindly,  sir,”  returned  Miggs,  ”  I  could  ’nt 
take  my  rest  in  peace,  nor  fix  my  thoughts  upiui  my  prayers, 
otherways  than  that  I  knew  mistress  was  comfortable  in  her 
bed  this  night ;  by  rights  she  should  have  been  there  hours 
ago  ” 

"You’re  talkative,  mistress,”  said  Vardon,  pulling  clT 
his  great-coat,  and  looking  at  her  a.skew. 

‘‘Taking  the  hint,  sir,”  cried  Migt^rs,  with  a  flushed  face, 
‘‘and  thanking  you  for  it  most  kindly,  1  will  make  bolu  to 
say,  that  if  I  give  oftence  by  having  consideration  for  my 
mistress,  I  do  not  ask  your  pardon,  but  am  content  to  get 
myselt  into  trouble,  and  to  be  insuflering  ” 

Here  Mrs.  Vardon,  who,  with  her  countenance  shrouded 
in  a  large  night  cap,  had  been  all  this  time  intent  upon  the 
Protestant  Manuel,  looked  round,  and  acknowledged  Miggs’ 
chnmpionship  by  commanding  her  to  hold  her  tongue. 

Hvery  little  bone  in  Miggs’s  throat  and  neck  developed 
itself  with  a  spitefuliiess  quite  alui tiling,  as  she  replied, 
‘‘  Yes,  mim,  I  will.” 

‘‘How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  my  duar  I  ”  said  the 
lock.smith,  taking  a  chair  near  his  wife  (who  had  resinned 
her  book,)  and  rubbing  his  knees  hard  as  he  made  the  in¬ 
quiry. 

‘‘You’re  very  anxions  to  know,  a'n't  you  I  ”  returned 
Mrs.  Vardon,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  print.  ‘‘  You,  that 
have  not  been  near  me  all  day,  and  would  u’t  have  been  if  I 
was  dying  !” 

“  My  dear  Martha,”  said  Gabriel. 

Mrs.  Vardon  turned  over  the  next  page  ;  then  went  back 
again  to  the  bettom  line  over  the  leal  to  be  quite  sure  of  the 
last  words ;  and  then  went  on  reading  with  an  appearance 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  study 

‘‘  My  dear  Martha,”  said  the  locksmith,  ‘‘  how  can  you 
say  such  things,  when  you  know  you  don't  mean  them  I — 
If  you  were  dying  !  Why,  if  there  was  any  thing  serious  the 
matter  with  you,  Martha,  shouldn’t  I  be  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  upon  you  1  ” 

‘‘Yes!”  cried  Mrs.  Vardon,  bursting  into  tears,  ‘‘yes, 
you  would  I  don’t  doubt  it,  Vardon.  Certainly  you  would. 
That’s  as  much  as  to  tell  me  that  you  would  be  hovering 
round  me  like  a  vulture,  waiting  till  the  breath  was  out  of 
my  body,  that  you  might  go  and  marry  somebody  else.” 

Migi^  groaned  in  sympathy — a  little  short  ^roan,  checked 
in  its  birth,  and  changed  into  a  cough  It  seemed  to  say, 
“I  can't  help  it.  It’s  wrung  from  me  by  the  dreadful 
brutality  of  that  monster  of  a  master.” 

‘‘  But  you  ’ll  break  my  heart  one  of  these  days,”  added 
Mrs.  Vardon,  with  more  resignation,  ‘‘  and  then  we  shall 
both  be  happy.  My  only  desire  is  to  see  Dolly  comfortably 
settled,  and  when  she  is  you  may  settle  me  as  soon  as  you 
like.” 


she  was  accustomed  to  wish  with,  great  emphasis,  that  the  ‘‘  Ah  !  ”  cried  Miggs — and  coughed  again, 

whole  race  of  women  could  but  die  off,  in  order  that  the  Poor  Gabriel  twisted  his  wig  about  in  silence  for  a  long 

men  might  be  brought  to  know  the  real  value  of  the  bless  time,  and  then  snid  mildly,  ‘‘  Has  Dolly  gone  to  bed  I” 
ings  by  which  they  set  so  little  store  ;  nay,  her  feeling  for  ‘‘  Ysu/ master  speaks  to  you,”  said  Mrs.  Vardon,  looking 
her  oHer  ran  s*  high,  that  she  sometimes  declared,  if  she  sternly  over  her  shoulder  at  Miss  Miggs  in  waiting, 
could  only  have  good  security  for  a  fair,  round  number —  ‘‘  No,  my  dear,  I  spoke  to  you,”  suggested  the  locksmith 

say  ten  thousand — of  young  virgins  following  her  example,  ‘‘Did  you  hear  me,  Miggs  1”  cried  the  obdurate  lady, 
she  would,  to  spite  mankind,  hang,  drown,  stab,  or  poison  stamping  her  foot  upon  the  ground.  ‘‘  You  are  beginning 
herself,  with  a  joy  past  all  expression.  It  was  the  voice  of  to  despise  me  now,  are  you  I  But  this  is  example  !  ” 

Miggs  that  greeted  the  locksmith,  when  he  knocked  at  his  At  this  cruel  rebuke,  Miggs,  whose  tears  were  always 
own  house,  with  a  shrill  cry  of”  Who ’s  thsrs  I”  ready,  for  large  or  small  parties,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and 

”  Me,  girl,  me,”  returned  Gabriel.  the  most  unreasonable  terms,  fell  a  crying  violently ;  holding 

“What,  already,  sir!”  said  Miggs,  opening  the  door  both  her  hands  upon  her  heart  meanwhile,  as  if  nothing 
with  a  look  of  surprise.  ”  We  are  just  getting  on  our  night-  less  would  prevent  its  splitting  into  small  fragments.  Mrs. 
caps  to  sit  up, — me  and  mistress.  Oh,  she  has  been  so  Vardon,  who  likewise  passessed  that  faculty  in  high  perfec- 
bad  !  ”  tion,  wept  too,  against  Miggs ;  and  with  such  eflect  that 

Miggs  said  this  with  an  air  of  uncommon  candor  and  Miggs  gave  in  after  a  time,  and,  except  for  an  occasional 
concern ;  but  the  parlor  door  was  standing  open,  and  as  sob,  which  seemed  to  threaten  some  remote  intention  of 
Gabriel  very  well  knew  for  whose  ears  it  was  designed,  he  breaking  out  again,  left  her  mistress  in  possession  of  the 
regarded  her  with  anything  but  an  approving  look  as  he  field.  Her  superiority  being  thoroughly  asserted,  that  lady 
passed  in.  soon  desisted  likewise,  and  fell  into  a  quiet  melancholy. 

”  Master’s  come  home,  mim,”  cried  Miggs,  running  be-  The  relief  was  so  great,  and  the  fatiguing  occurrences  of 
fore  him  into  the  parlor.  ”  You  was  wrong,  mim,  and  I  last  night  so  completely  overpowered  the  locksmith,  that  he 
Was  right.  I  thought  he  would  n’t  keep  us  up  so  late,  two  nodded  in  his  chair,  and  would  doubtless  have  slept  there 
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all  night,  but  for  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Varden,  which,  after  a  ! 
pause  of  acme  hve  minutes,  awoke  him  with  a  start.  | 

“  If  I  am  ever,”  said  Mrs.  V. —  not  scolding,  but  in  a  sort  ] 
of  monotonous  remonstrance — “in  spirit*,  if  1  am  ever  ' 
cheerful,  if  I  am  ever  more  than  usually  disposed  to  be  talk*  I 
ative  and  comfortable,  this  is  the  way  I  am  treated.”  j 

“  Such  spirits  as  you  was  in  too,  mim,  but  half  an  hour 
ago  !  ”  cried  Miggs.  “  I  never  see  such  company.” 

Because,”  said  Mrs  Vardon,  “  because  I  never  inter¬ 
fere  or  interrupt;  because  I  never  question  where  anybody 
comes  or  goes;  because  my  whole  mind  and  soul  is  I 
bent  on  saving  where  I  can  save,  and  laboring  in  this  I 
house — therefore,  they  try  me  as  they  do.”  ! 

“  Martha,”  urged  the  locksmith,  endeavoring  to  look  “as  j 
wakeful  as  possible,  “  what  Lsit  you  complain  of*?  I  really 
came  home  with  every  wish  and  desire  to  be  happy.  1  did,  | 
indeed.”  '  j 

“  What  do  I  complain  of!  ”  retorted  his  wife.  “  Is  it  a  | 
chilling  thing  to  have  one ’s  husband  sulking  and  falling 
asleep  directly  he  comes  home — to  have  him  freezing  all  \ 
one’s  warm-heartedness,  and  throwing  cold  water  over  the  ! 
fireside  1  Is  it  natural,  when  I  know  he  went  out  upon  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  as  much  interested  as  anybody  can 
be,  that  1  should  wish  to  know  all  that  has  happened,  or 
that  he  should  tell  me  without  my  begging  and  praying  him  , 
to  do  it  1  Is  that  natural,  or  is  it  not  1  ”  i 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Martha,”  said  the  good-natured  lock-  | 
smith.  “  I  was  really  afraid  you  were  not  disposed  to  talk  ' 
pleasantly;  I’ll  tell  you  everything;  1  shall  onlyj)e  too  glad, 
my  dear.” 

“  No,  Vardon,”  returned  his  wife,  rising  with  dignity.  “  I 
dare  say — thank  you.  I ’m  not  a  child  to  be  corrected  one 
minute  and  petted  the  next — I ’m  a  little  too  old  for  that, 
Vardon.  Miggs,  carry  the  light.  You  can  be  cheerful, 
Miggs,  at  least.” 

Miggs,  who  to  this  moment,  had  been  in  the  very  depths 
of  compassionate  despondency,  passed  instantly  into  the 
liveliest  state  conceivable,  and,  tossing  her  head  as  she 
glanced  toward  the  locksmith,  bore  oil'  her  mistress  and 
the  light  together. 

“  Now,  who  would  think,”  thought  Vardon,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  drawing  his  chair  near  to  the  fire,  “  that 
that  woman  could  ever  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  1  And 
yet  she  can  be.  Well,  well,  all  of  us  have  our  faults.  I  'll 
not  be  hard  upon  hers.  We  have  been  man  and  wife  too 
long  for  that.” 

He  dozed  again — not  the  lew  pleasantly,  perhaps,  for  his 
hearty  temper.  While  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  door 
leading  to  the  upper  stairs  was  partially  opened  ;  and  a  | 
head  appeared,  which,  at  sight  of  him,  hastily  drew  back 
again. 

“  I  wi<h,”  murmured  Gabriel,  waking  at  the  noise,  and 
looking  round  the  room,  “  I  wish  somebody  would  marry 
Miggs.  But  that ’s  impossible  !  I  wonder  whether  there ’s 
any  madman  alive,  who  would  marry  Miggs !” 

This  was  such  a  vast  speculation  that  he  fell  into  a  doze 
again,  and  slept  until  the  fire  was  quite  burned  out.  At  last 
he  roused  himself;  nnd  having  double-locked  the  street-door 
according  to  custom,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  went  off 
to  bed. 

He  had  not  left  the  room  in  darkness  many  minutes,  when 
the  head  again  appeared,  and  Sim  Tappertit  entered,  bear¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  little  lamp. 

“  What  the  devil  business  has  he  to  slay  up  so  late  !  ”  mut¬ 
tered  Sim,  passing  into  the  workshop,  and  setting  the  lamp 
down  upon  the  forge.  “  Here ’s  half  the  night  gone  already. 
There ’s  only  one  good  that  has  ever  come  to  me,  out  of  this 
cursed  old  rusty  mechanical  trade,  and  that ’s  this  piece  of 
ironmongery,  upon  my  soul !  ” 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  the  right  hand,  or  rather  right 
leg  pocket  of  his  smalls,  a  clumsy,  large-sized  key,  which 
he  inserted  cautiously  in  the  lock  his  master  had  secured, 
and  softly  opened  the  door.  That  done,  he  replaced  his 
piece  of  secret  workmanship  in  his  pocket;  and  leaving  the 
lamp  burning,  and  closing  the  door  carefully  and  without 
noise,  stole  out  into  the  street — as  little  suspected  by  the 
locksmith  in  his  sound  deep  sleep,  as  by  Bamaby  himself  in 
his  phantom- haunted  dreams. 

“  What  are  you  hoUerinf  (or  when  I  am  riding  byl” 
said  a  nabob  to  a  saucy  urchin  in  the  street.  “  Humph, 
what  are  you  i-uling  by  for  when  I ’m  hollering  1  ” 


TRANSATLANTIC  POETRY. 

We  have  henn  favored  with  the  following  very  beautiful  and  hith¬ 
erto  u»|)ubltah'>d  piece*  of  two  of  the  moat  fified  poeteaaes  that  Amer 
ica  can  boiut:  aud  we  have  much  pleaaure  in  suhraiiting  then  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers:  _ 

WINTER’S  FETE. 

BY  MRS.  LYDI.4.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

I  woke,  and  every  lordling  of  the  grove 
Was  clad  in  diamonds,  and  the-  lowliest  shrub 
Did  wear  its  crest  of  brilliants  gallantly  ; 

The  swelling  hillocks,  with  their  woven  vines. 

The  far-seen  forest,  and  the  broken  hedge. 

Yea,  every  thicket  gleam’d  in  bright  array. 

As  for  some  gorgeous  fete  of  fairy-land. 

—  Ho  ! — jewel-keeper  of  the  hoary  North,  [mines 
Whence  hast  thou  all  these  treasures!  Why,  the 
Of  rich  Golcond-i,  since  the  world  was  young, 

Would  scarcely  furnish  such  a  glorious  shew. 

The  Queen,  who  to  her  coronation  comes. 

With  half  a  realm's  exchequer  on  her  head, 

Dazzleth  the  shouting  crowd.  But  all  the  queens. 
Who,  since  old  I^ypt’s  buried  dynasty. 

Have  here  and  there,  amid  the  mists  of  time. 

Lifted  their  tiny  sceptres — all  ths  throng 
Of  peeresses,  who  at  some  birth-night  flaunt. 

Might  boast  no  moiety  of  the  gems-thy  hand 
So  lavishly  hath  strewn  o’er  this  old  tree 
Fast  by  my  window. 

Every  noteless  spray. 

Even  the  coarse  sumach,  and  the  bramble-bush. 

Do  sport  their  diadems,  as  if,  forsooth. 

Our  plain  republic,  in  a  single  night. 

Put  forth  such  gro  wth  of  aristocracy. 

That  no  plebeian  in  the  land  was  left 
Uncoronated.  Broider’d  frost-work  wraps 
Yon  stunted  pear-tree,  whose  ne’er  ripened  fruit. 

Acid  and  bitter,  every  truant-boy 
Blam’d,  with  set  teeth.  Lo !  while  I  speak,  its  crown 
Kindleth  in  bossy  crimson,  and  a  stream 
Of  Tyrian  purple,  blent  with  emerald  spark. 

Floats  round  its  rugged  arms ; — while,  here  and  there. 
Gleams  out  a  living  sapphire,  ’mid  a  knot 
Of  trembling  rubies,  whose  exquisite  lay 
O’erpowets  the  astonish’d  sight. 

One  Arctic  queen. 

For  one  iee-palace,  rear’d  with  fearful  toil. 

And  soon  dissolving,  scrupled  not  to  pay 
Her  vassals’  life — and  emperors  of  old 
Have  drained  their  coffers  for  the  people’s  gaze. 
Though  but  a  single  amphitheatre 
Compress’d  the  crowd.  Bat  thou,  whose  potent  wand 
Call’d  forth  such  grand  enchantment,  swift  as  thought. 
And  silent  as  a’vision,  and  canst  spread 
Its  wondrous  beauty  to  each  gazing  eye. 

Nor  be  the  poorer,  thou  art  scorn'd  and  bann’d, 

’Mid  all  thy  beauty.  Summer  scantly  sheds 
A  few  brief  dew-drops,  for  the  sun  to  dry. 

And  wins  loud  praise  from  every  piping  swain 
Fur  the  proud  fete. 

Yet,  certes.  In  these  days. 

When  Wealth  is  so  esteemed,  that  he  who  Imasta 
The  largest  purse,  is  sure  the  wisest  man. 

Winter,  who  thus  affords  to  sprinkle  gems. 

Mile  after  mile,  on  all  the  landscape  round. 

And  decks  his  new  made  peers  in  richer  robes 
Than  monarchs  ever  gave,  deserves  more  thanks 
Than  to  be  called  rude  churl,  and  miser  old. 

— I  tell  thee  he ’s  a  friend — and  Love,  who  sits 
So  quiet  in  the  corner,  whispering  long 
In  Beauty’s  ear,  by  the  bright  evening  fire. 

Shall  join  my  verdict.  Yes,  the  King  of  Storms, 

So  long  denied,  hath  revenue  more  rich 
Than  sparkling  diamonds. 

Look  within  thy  heart. 
When  the  poor  shiver  in  their  snow-wreath’d  cell. 

Or  the  sad  orphan  mourns :  and  if  thou  find 
An  answering  pity,  and  a  fervent  deed 
Done  in  Christ’s  name,  doubt  not  to  be  an  heir 
Of  that  true  wealth,  which  Winter  hoardeth  up. 

To  buy  the  soul  a  mansion  with  the  blest. 
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McGregor  again  and  again  expreased  hia  thanks  as  he  ac¬ 
companied  George  to  the  gate,  where  he  described  the  anx¬ 
iety  he  should  feel  during  his  absence. 

“  Pray  let  me  see  you  this  evening  !  ”  said  he.  ”  I  shall 
be  on  the  rack  until  1  see  you  again.” 

“  I  will  at  all  events  write,”  returned  George,  “  if  I  find 
it  impossible  to  come ;  but  depend  spun  it.  General,  if  1 
can,  I  will  be  here.” 

“  Thank  you  !  God  bless  you,  my  good  friend,  adieu  !  ” 
George  then  took  his  leave,  and  with  the  feelings  of  one 
inspired  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  as 
a  man,  while  laying  the  foundation  of  an  honorable  fortune, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Exchange,  where  he  found 
Bull  standing  by  his  favorite  pillar,  in  the  act  of  taking  suiifi' 
with  great  violence. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  he,  with  a  sorrowful  expression,  us 
George  approached  him,  “  I ’m  going  to  the  dogs,  I  am  ;  no 
business  doing,  shares  down,  dreadfully  down  they  are, 
nothing  can  save  me.” 

George  smiled,  and  that  smile  lighted  up  Bull’s  counte¬ 
nance  in  an  instant. 

“  Have  you  any  thing  fresh  1  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Why,  1  do  think  of  raising  a  loan  !  ” 

“  Ah !— yes  ! — well ! — well ! — What  is  it  1  ” 

Have  you  any  appointment  here  1  ” 

”  No,  my  dear  boy  ;  and  if  1  had — but  1  have  n’t :  come, 
where  shall  we  go  1  ” 

“  To  your  office  if  you  like.” 

“  Very  well,  let ’s  be  ort‘,”  said  Bull,  impatiently,  thrust¬ 
ing  his  arm  in  George’s,  and  dragging  him  along.  “  Is  it  a 
good  thing,  my  boy  1  Is  it  a  good  thing  1  ” 

“  I  think  so.” 

**  Then  I ’m  sure  of  it,  I  am.  I  can’t  guess  what  it  is, 
but  I  feel  that  it’s  good,  1  do.  What ’s  the  loan  for,  and 
about  what  amount  1  ” 

“  Oh,  perhaps  half-a-million  or  more  :  we  shall  see.” 
They  now  reached  the  office,  and  having  passed  into 
Bull’s  private  room,  George  related  the  substance  ef  w  hat 
had  transpired  between  him  and  Me  Gregor. 

With  this  relation  Bull  was  delighted.  “  Oh  !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  we  ’ll  get  up  the  loan,  my  dear  boy,  and  then 
I  ’ll  intr^uce  it  to  the  house.” 

“  The  Stock  Exchange  you  mean  I  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  That  will  be  of  great  importance.” 

“  It  willtuAe,  it  will.  Nothing  could  be  better.  It  ’ll  do, 
my  dear  boy  :  it ’s  a  hit !  this  Me  Gregor  must  be  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  must.  Let  me  see:  sixty  pounds  to 
get  him  out,  and  a  hundred  to  send  him  over,  and  then  he 
wants  a  few  pounds  himself,  say  the  whole  will  amount  to  | 
two  hundred:  two  hundred— can  he  give  no  security  1 
How  do  we  know  he  ’ll  come  back  again  1  Deep  dogs 
these  Scotchmen,  very  slippery  they  are.  We  ought  to 
have  some  security ! — what  do  you  think  1  ” 

“  Decidedly,  if  he  has  any  to  offer:  but  if  he  has  not  1  ” 
**  It ’s  a  large  sum  of  money,  is  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and 
he'’s  a  stranger  to  us,  he  is.” 

“  True  ;  but  I  nevertheless  feel  disposed  to  trust  him. 
Besides,  va  the  event  of  success,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  f&r  him  as  well  as  for  us.” 

**  We  have  him  there  ;  yes,  I  think,  we  have  him  there  ; 
still  there ’s  nothing  like  tangible  security.  He  may  die  on 
his  passage,  ho  may,  there ’s  no  telling.” 

“  Then  we  had  better,  perhaps,  insure  his  life  before  he 
starts,”  said  George,  smiling. 

You  see  that* U  cost  five  or  six  pounds!” 

"  /  think  we  may  risk  it !  At  all  events,  we  must  in  this 
case  either  do  that  or  nothing,” 

“  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  ’ll  be  guided  by  you ;  but  do  n’t 
you  think  now  that  this  Mr.  What ’s-h is- name  his  creditor 
ought  to  be  quite  content  with  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  1  ” 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  induce  him  to  think  so.” 

'*  You  see  it ’s  a  bad  debt,  a  very  bad  debt ;  he  ought  to 
think  himself  lucky  to  get  that,  he  ought.” 

“  Well,  try  him  ;  you  will  be  able  to  manage  it  better 
thau  I  shall.” 

*  Cootiuued  from  ptge  932. 
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**  oh  !  you  are  too  liberal  by  half !  You  ’ll  excuse  my  tell¬ 
ing  you,  1  mean  no  offence  ;  but  you  are.  He  ought  to  take 
ten  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  ’sa  capital  dividend.  I  shall 
tell  him  if  he  do  n't  he  ’ll  get  nothing,  eh  I  that ’s  the  way 
to  put  It.” 

“  Well,  use  your  own  discretion,  proceed  as  you  please  ; 
I  shall  pay  half  the  sum  whatever  it  may  be  ;  but  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  see  him  at  ence. 

”  Yes,  exactly,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Let  me  see,  you 
have  n’t  dined,  nor  have  1.  Let ’s  go  to  a  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  send  for  him,  eh  t  What  do  you  think  Y 
A  few  glasses  of  wine,  you  know,  will  soften  him,  eh  1  But 
then  he  lives  at  the  west  end,  and  the  west-end  taverns  are 
high  in  their  charges,  they  are,  very  high — exorbitant.” 

But  if  we  spend  thirty  shillings  and  gain  thirty  pounds, 
it  will  pay  us  pretty  well,  I  think  1” 

“  Yes  :  well  then,  let  us  be  off” 

They  accordingly  started,  and  during  their  westward  pro¬ 
gress,  Bull  stopped  short  at  least  fifty  tunes,  with  the  view 
of  putting  certain  questions,  and  suggesting  certain  points, 
having  reference  to  the  project,  with  greater  effect.  They 
did,  notwithstanding,  eventually  reach  the  west  end,  and 
having  entered  a  tavern,  they  had  a  hasty  dinner,  and  then 
sent  for  Mr.  Tregoose. 

Bull  at  this  time  felt  sure  ef  inducing  that  gentleman  to 
accept  the  composition  proposed,  for  while  he  had  the  high¬ 
est  confidence  in  the  power  of  his  own  suasive  e|(N]uence, 
he  conceived,  that  as  Tregoose  was  a  tailor,  and  as  Mc¬ 
Gregor  could  n’t  pay,  a  fair  reference  to  those  important 
facts,  well  worked  up,  would  be  sufficient.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Tregoose  made  his  appearance.  Bull  saw  that  he 
had  met  with  his  match,  for  while  Mr.  Tregoose  bore  a 
very  striking  physical  resemblance  to  himself,  his  thin,  hard, 
compressed  lips,  and  quick,  scrutinizing  glances,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  the  slightest  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  the  whole,  would,  as  a  point  of  principle, 
lose  the  whole  rather  than  consent  to  take  a  part.  Bull 
was,  however,  by  no  means  dismayed,  although  the  eyes 
of  Tregoose  were  buried  beneath  his  brows  ;  he  explaiued 
to  him  that  Me  Gregor  would  inevitiibly  have  to  go  through 
the  Court,  unless  a  composition  were  accepted,  when  he 
and  Tregoose  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  of  all  the  in¬ 
genious  and  extraordinary  falsehoods  ever  uttered  by  men  in 
support  of  their  views,  those  put  forth  by  this  well-matched 
pair  were  of  a  character  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  while  the  number  of  them,  branching  out  aa 
they  did  from  two  separate  roots,  might  have  defied  all  hu* 
man  calculation. 

Having  been  at  it  most  zealously  for  nearly  three  hours, 
(for  as  Tregoose  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  the  whole,  he  was  inexorable,)  Bull,  viewing  it  as  a 
point  of  honor,  and  feeling  bound  to  beat  him,  ordered  cof¬ 
fee,  when  George,  who  could  not  see  the  most  remote  pros¬ 
pect  of  either  giving  in,  wrote  a  note  to  Me  firegor,  and 
desired  the  porter  to  take  it  immediately  to  the  Fleet ;  and 
it  was  fortunate  fur  Me  Gregor  that  he  did  so,  for  had  h« 
gone  down  himself,  he  would  have  found  that  gentleman 
lying  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  of  speechless  intoxication  ! 

Had  this  been  known,  the  negotiation  would  soon  have 
been  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  as  it  was  not.  Bull  aud  Tre¬ 
goose  kept  at  it  with  unabated  spirit  until  half-past  ten, 
when,  as  Tregoose  had  refm^ed  fourteen  shillings  in  the 
pound,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen,  he  declared 
length,  that  he  would  not  take  nineteen  shillings  and  elev¬ 
enpence  three-farthings,  when  Bull  drew  a  check  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  complimented  him  highly  on  his  being 
one  of  the  closest-fisted  fellows  he  ever  met  with  in  his 
life. 

Having  arrived  at  this  glorious  consummation — for  glo¬ 
rious  it  was  held  to  be  by  Mr.  Tregoose,  that  gentleman  in¬ 
sisted  upon  paying  the  bill,  and  as  Bull’s  opposition  to  this 
was  not  remarkable  for  its  strength,  it  was  accordingly  set¬ 
tled  by  Mr.  Tregoose,  and  they  parted  with  the  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  that  Me  Gregor  should  be  discharged  by  twelve 
o’clock  the  next  day. 

On  leaving  the  tavern,  George  accompanied  his  friend 
Bull  to  Bisheps-gate-street,  and  having  seen  him  safely 
seated  in  a  Stoke  Newington  stage,  proceeded  home, 
where  he  found  Jane,  fur  whom  he  had  sent  as  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  Julia. 

As  he  entered,  the  devoted  Julia  flew  to  him  as  usual, 
and  embraced  him  with  the  warmest,  the  fondest  aflection, 
whilo  Jane  stood  as  if  she  had  been  struck  with  paralysis. 
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She  could  noarccly  believe  her  own  eyes  ! — it  was  some 
time  before  she  wouJd  believe  them  !  Could  he  in  reality 
be  the  gentleman  who  came  to  pay  his  addremes  to  Miss 
Julia  1  She  never  did  see  such  a  change  in  so  short  a  space 
of  lime  ! 

‘‘  Why,  dear  me  \  ”  she  exclaimed,  when  Georga  had 
happily  succeeded  in  establishing  his  identity.  ‘‘How 
handsome  you  have  grown,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  you  used  to 
wear  a  black  silk  iiandkerchief  ;  but,  oh  dear  !  that  white 
one  is  so  much  more  becoming.  Well,  1  shouldn’t  have 
known  you  :  I  should  n't  ;  as  irue  as  I ’m  alive  1  should  n’t 
have  known  you.  Why,  you  have  grown  so  delightfully 
tall !  and  your  whiskers ! — Well ! — I  never  !  ” 

George  was  highly  antused  by  the  ecstasy  into  which  he 
had  thrown  Jane,  and  so  was  Julia  ;  they  both  enjoyed  it 
amazingly,  and  let  her  run  on  unchecked  till  they  retired, 
and  she  did  run  on  with  surpassing  velocity,  for  the  great, 
the  delightful,  alteration  in  his  appearance  was  a  thing 
which  she  could  not  forget. 

In  the  morning  George  rose  at  his  usual  early  hour,  and 
went  immediately  after  breakfast  direct  to  the  Kleet,  where 
he  found  McGregor  looking  very  haggard  and  pale,  a  fact 
which  he  himself  ascribed  to  the  anxiety  he  had  endured  ; 
and,  as  Gforge  thought  this  extremely  natural  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  sought  to  raise  his  spirits  by  informing  him 
at  once  that  all  had  been  settled  with  Mr.  Tregoose. 

“  Hut  come  !  ”  cried  George,  “  where  are  your  clothes  1 
We  nmst  prepare  !  ” 

“  I  sent  a  man  for  them  last  night,”  said  McGregor,  “and 
as  he  has  not  yet  returned  with  either  the  money  or  the 
clothes,  I  begin  to  feel  very  much  alarmed  ! — I  am  almoirt 
at  raid  he  never  will.” 

“  Why,  that  is  very  villanous.  However,  give  me  the 
duplicates:  I  *11  go  for  them  myself.” 

“  UnfortuHately  he  has  got  them  ! — I  sent  tliern  with  the 
note.” 

“  Tut,  tut !  Are  there  no  means  of  finding  this  scoun¬ 
drel  1” 

“  I  am  afraid  not.” 

“  Well !  you  must  have  clothes  ;  that  is  quite  clear.  Just 
pack  up  your  things,  and  1  ’ll  run  for  a  tailor.” 

George,  being  of  coarse  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  Mc¬ 
Gregor  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  money  he  had  given 
him  at  cribbage,  and  spent  the  remainder  in  drink,  accord¬ 
ingly  started,  and  soon  returned  with  a  tailor,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  ready-made  suit  which  proved  to  be  a  most 
admirable  fit.  For  this  suit,  of  course,  George  paid  at 
once,  and,  as  the  discharge  came  down  punctually  at  twelve, 
a  coach  was  sent  for,  when  he  and  McGregor,  with  his 
trunks,  left  the  prison  without  further  delay. 

As  George  was  anxious  to  introduce  him  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  Hull,  they  left  the  tranks  at  the  Belle  Sauvage  and 
procesded  to  the  office  direct.  Here  the  affair  was  again 
canvassed,  and  they  became  more  sanguine  than  ever  of 
success.  Hull  was  perfectly  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  Me  Gregor,  who  received  his  instructions,  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
the  loan,  and  so  an,  the  whole  of  which  McGregor  very 
clearly  understood,  and  in  two  days  from  that  time  he 
started  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  his  possession. 

Ch  AFTER  VII. ..George  becooiei  connected  with  a  case  ofbigany. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Me  Gregor,  George, 
while  testing  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  bank  with¬ 
out  capital,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Horatio  Tynte.  This  visit 
surprised  him,  especially  as  Tynte  looked  extremely  pale, 
and  trembled,  as  he  entered,  with  violence. 

“Mr.  Julian,”  said  he,  and  he  seemed  almost  breathless 
as  he  spoke,  “  1  have  to  make  a.  thousand  apologies  for 
calling,  but  1  am  at  the  present  time  in  a  position  so  dread¬ 
ful,  that  unless  you  consent  to  aid  me  1  am  ruined !  ” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  cried  George.  “  Explain  to  me  the  nature 
of  your  position ;  and  if  I  can  render  you  any  assistance,! 
will.” 

“  Mr.  Julian,  if,  when  I  have  explained  all,  you  find  that 
you  cannot,  you  will  not  betray  me  1  ” 

“  I  will  net:  no!  upon  my  honor.” 

“  Had  I  not  the  utmost  confidence  in  yon,  although  a 
comparative  stranger,  I  should  not  have  thus  ventured  to 
call ;  nor  would  the  coufidence  I  repose  in  you  alone 
have  Induced  me  to  do  so ;  but  having  heard  so  mneh  of 


your  talent  and  ingenuity,  I  looked  upon  you  as  being  the 
only  man  in  existence  capable  of  enabling  me  to  avert  the 
destruction  with  which  I  am  menaced.  I  am,  Mr.  Julian, 
a  married  man :  I  have  been  married  for  years ;  but,  six 
months  ago,  being  dreadfully  poor,  I  advertised  for  a  wife, 
with  the  view  of  making  money,  and  the  result  of  that  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  a  secret  introduction  to  a  young  lady  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  at  her  command.  I  had  no  intention 
of  marrying  her ! — not  the  slightest  at  first ;  but  as  I  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  possession  of  any  part  of  her  proper¬ 
ty  urithout,  I  eventually  did  so !  ” 

“  Your  former  wife  being  still  alive  1 — Well,  sir  1” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Julian,  after  marriage  all  was  confidence  on 
her  part,  all  happiness  and  devotion.  I  found  her  an  affec¬ 
tionate,  amiable  creature,  whom  I  hated  myself  almost  for 
having  deceived:  still  all  went  on  well — for,  of  course,  ttke 
had  had  not  the  least  suspicion — until  yesterday,  when  to 
my  horror  I  found  that,  by  some  means  with  which  I  am  as 
yet  unacquainted,  she  had  ascertained  all !  She  knows  the 
very  date  of  my  first  marriage,  the  church,  the  minister — 
in  fact,  every  thing  connected  with  it ;  and  now  I  am 
threatened  with  an  indictment  for  bigamy,  which  to  me, 
known  so  well  as  I  am,  will  amount  to  transportation  for 
life  !  This,  Mr.  Julian,  is  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed.  Can  you  aid  me  1  Can  you  point  out  any  means 
by  which  I  can  escape  1  If  you  can,  sir,  fur  mercy’s  sake 
do !  ” 

“  Allow  me  a  few  minutes,”  said  George,  calmly,  “  to 
reflect  upon  the  matter.”  And  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

“  This,”  thought  he,  “  is  a  heartless  villain  :  a  wretch  ! 
I  could  suggest  the  means  by  which  his  escape  might  be  ac¬ 
complished,  but,  should  I  be  justified  in  doing  so  1  This  is 
the*  question  1  have  now  to  answer  to  mysslf.  What  if  he 
be  punished  by  transportation  I  He  deserves  it  richly,  but 
what  advantage  will  be  derived  from  that  punishment  by 
the  poor,  devoted,  heart-stricken  creature  whom  he  has 
deceived  1  None.  But  can  his  escape  be  beneficial  to 
her  1  That  is  the  point.  I  consider  her  only  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  have  no  consideration  for  him.” 

Having  dwelt  upon  this  point  for  some  time,  he  raised 
his  head,  and  found  that  Tynte  had  been  watching  him 
with  an  anxiety  the  most  intense. 

“  You  of  course,”  said  he,  “  obtained  full  possession  of 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  1  ” 

“  I  did,”  replied  Tynte. 

“  Has  ^le  any  other  property  1  ” 

“  Not  any.” 

“  No  expectations  1  ” 

“  None.” 

“  Then  in  the  event  of  your  being  transported — I  say  in 
that  event,  she  will  be  left  completely  destitute.  I” 

“  She  has  an  aunt,  but  I  believe  that  she  is  poor.” 

“  How  much  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  have  you  spent  1 
Deal  fairly  and  openly  with  me,  and  you  have  a  chance, 
but  if  any  thing  be  concealed,  you  have  none.  How  much 
have  you  spent  1  ” 

“  1  should  say  that  I  have  spent  and  lost  nearly  ux  thou¬ 
sand.” 

“  Six  thousand :  a  thousand  a  month.  Well,  you  have 
now  therefore,  four  thonsand  pounds  in  your  possession  1  ” 
“  About  four.” 

“  Where  is  it  1  ” 

“  Oh,  I  have  it  about  me  in  cash.  When  I  ascertained 
that  all  had  been  discovered,  i  of  course  thought  it  better  to 
secure  it.” 

“  Of  course !  very  prudent,  especially  if  you  were  now  to 
be  taken  into  custody  !  But,  independently  of  that  consid¬ 
eration,  and  without  entering  into  the  slightest  explana¬ 
tion,  having  reference  to  my  view  of  your  conduct,  seeing 
that  that  would  be  perfectly  useless,  I  see  my  way  so  clear¬ 
ly  in  this  matter,  that  I  am  prepared  to  come  to  terms  with 
you  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  I  'll  undertake  to  get  you 
so  entirely  out  of  this  difficulty  that,  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  you  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  you  were  before 
the  marriage  took  place.” 

“  By  getting  hoM  of  the  register  1  ” 

“  Ne  ;  there  are  witnesses,  1  presume,  whose  evidence 
can  be  had !  This  is  not  an  old  ajfi'air,  you  will  remember.” 

“  But  can  it  be  done  without  its  being  necessary  for  me 
to  leave  England  1  ” 

“  It  can  :  I  repeat  to  you,  that  you  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  you  were  before  ;  that  ne  law  in  existence  re- 
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Uting  to  bigamy,  can  afterward  touch  you  ;  that  you  will 
be  able  to  set  law  at  defiance  ;  that  you  will,  in  short,  be  a 
free  man  1  ” 

“  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  1  ” 

“That  I  will  explain  when  our  contract  is  complete ! 
My  part  of  it  I  have  stated  :  the  performance  of  your  part 
will  be  far  less  difficult ;  it  being,  in  fact,  simply  this — that 
in  consideration  of  the  service  proposed,  you  agree  to  se¬ 
cure  that  four  thousand  pounds  to  her  whom  you  have  so 
deeply  injured.” 

“What,  the  whole  1”  exclaimed  Tynte,  with  an 'ex¬ 
pression  of  amazement. 

“  The  whole,”  replied  George. 

“  And  leave  myself  utterly  destitute  1  ” 

“  Look  at  the  utter  destitution  of  her — but  I  will  not  mo¬ 
ralize  :  painful  as  it  is  to  me,  and  as  it  won  Id  be  to  any  man 
blessed  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  I  consent  to  treat  this 
cruel  affair  as  a  miitter  of  business  merely.” 

“  But  consider,  Mr.  Julian  !  1  shall  scarcely  have  a  single 
pound  left.” 

“I  do  consider,  sir: — see  exactly  what  you  have.” 

Tynte  drew  forth  his  pocket-book  and  counted  the  notes. 
He  found  that  there  were  four  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds. 

“  Well,”  said  George,  “  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  j 
without  a  pound,  keep  the  two  hundred,  and  deliver  up  the  i 
rest.” 

“  These  are  very  hard  terms,  Mr.  Julian  !  ” 

“  On  no  other  terms  will  I  consent  to  interfere  ;  and  un¬ 
less  I  do,  recollect  nothing  can  save  you .'  ” 

“  Well,  but  let  us  say  two  thousand  1  ” 

“  No  ;  nothing  less  than  the  four,  sir,  will  do.  I  pledged 
you  my  honor  that  I  would  not  betray  you  t  that  pledge 
shall  remain  unbroken  ;  but  I  strongly  advise  you  to  come 
to  my  terms,  and  that  immediately,  for  now  every  hour 
teems  with  danger.” 

“  But  when  the  money  is  given  up,  how  am  I  to  be  se¬ 
cure  1  ”  I 

“  You  said  that  you  had  confidence  in  m*.  I  will  not, 
however,  test  that  confidence  farther.  You  know  Bull  to 
be  a  responsible  man.  Let  the  money  be  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  I  will  give  him  at  the  same  time  authority  to 
return  it,  if  my  part  of  the  contract  be  not  faithfully  per¬ 
formed.  Shall  I  send  for  him  1  ” 

Tynte  hesitated. 

“  Remember,”  continued  George,  “  in  this  matter  there 
must  be  no  delay.  I  do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  :  I  am  anxious  for  you  to  look  at  the 
thing  solely  with  a  view  to  yeur  own  safety  !  Is  he  to  be 
sent  for  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  must  submit :  let  him  come.” 

George  then  despatched  a  message  to  Bull,  requesting  | 
him  to  come  without  delay  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  drew  I 
up  two  papers,  one  authorizing  the  payment  of  the  money  I 
to  Tynte’s  second  wife,  setting  forth  her  maiden  name  ; 
and  the  other  directing  it  to  be  returned  to  Tynte,  in  the 
event  of  the  conditions  therein  named  not  being  fulfilled 
These  papers  were  duly  signed  and  sealed  ;  and  as  Bull,  in  ; 
a  state  of  trembling  anxiety,  soon  appeared,  Tynte  was  re¬ 
quested  to  put  down  the  money. 

“  Mr.  Bull,”  observed  George,  “  here  are  notes  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  pounds.  Will  you  do  me  the  fa¬ 
vor  to  hold  them  1  It  will  be  but  for  a  very  few  days. 
Here  are  also  two  documents,  the  seals  of  which  are  not  to 
be  broken  till  application  be  made  for  the  money.  You 
will  be  kind  enough  to  take  possession  of  them  1  ” 

“  Certainly,  certainly  ! — oh,  certainly  !  ”  replied  Bull, 
who  looked  as  if  the  thing  were  not  exactly  clear  to  him. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  George  ;  “  you  will  excuse  my  trou-  i 
bling  you  ;  but  I  knew  that  they  could  not  be  placed  in 
safer  hands  than  yours.” 

Bull  looked  at  the  packet,  and  then  at  George,  and  then 
at  Tynte,  in  a  very  mysterious  manner ;  but,  perceiving 
that  nothing  more  was  required  of  him  then,  he  slowly 
moved  toward  the  door.  He  did  feel,  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  a  little  additional  explanation  would  not  oe  by 
any  means  unpleasant ;  but  as  it  was,  why,  he  left  widi  au 
his  characteristic  grace. 

“  Now,”  said  George,  “  I  must  get  you  indicted.” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Tynte,  starting  up  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  rage. 

“  Be  calm,  sir ;  be  calm,”  said  George. 

“Calm!” 
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“  If  you  will  not  hear  me,  how  can  we  proceed  1  ” 

“  Am  I  after  all  to  be  betrayed  !” 

“No? — Listen.  1  mutit  get  you  indicted — indicted  for 
bigamy.  Now  don’t  Ir*  impatient! — you  must  be  tried, 
when,  as  I  shall  arrange  it,  you  mutt  be  acquitted,  and 
I  when  you  are,  you  will  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  position  in  which  you  stood  before  the  marriage, 
seeing  that  no  man  can  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same 
ofl'ence.” 

Tynte’s  countenance  instantly  changt'd,  and  he  at  once 
resumed  his  scat. 

“  But,”  said  he,  after  a  pause,  “  is  it  possible  for  this  to 
be  done  1  ” 

“  I  undertake  to  do  it.  The  laws  of  Kngland,  sir,  are  so 
conveniently  framed,  that  in  almost  any  case  it  is  possible 
to  escape  them.” 

“  But  will  it  be  safe  1  ” 

“  Nothing  can  be  more  so.  The  ordeal  through  which 
you  will  have  to  go  may  not  be  pleasant ;  but  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  ot  knowing  that,  having  passed  that  ordeal, 
you  will  be  a  free  man.  Now,  for  the  next  few  days  you 
must  be  absent ;  you  must,  in  fact,  keep  out  of  the  way 
until  I  want  you.  Let  me  know  where  you  are,  and  let 
me  also  have  the  address  of  Mrs.  Tynte,  I  mean  your 
second  wife,  of  course.  You  may  rely  upon  my  using  all 
i  possible  despatch,  and  you  shall  either  see  or  hear  from  me 
daily.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  deprived  of  my  liberty  long  1  ” 

“  You  shall  not  be  in  custody  twenty-four  hours.” 

“  Well,”  said  Tynte,  “this  is  very  unplea.'»ant !  How¬ 
ever,  .is  it  must  be,  it  inu.st.  Here  is  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Tynte;  and  I’ll  let  you  know  this  evening  where  1  am  to 
be  found.  I  leave  myself  entirely  in- ycur  hands,  Mr.  Ju¬ 
lian  :  you  have  the  power  to  destroy  me  at  once  ;  but  as  I 
have  confidence  in  you,  more,  in  fact,  than  1  have  in  any 
other  man  alive,  I  consider  myself,  notwithstanding,  safe.” 

“  You  may,”  returned  George  ;  “  that  which  I  have  un¬ 
dertaken  I  ’ll  perforin.” 

Tynte,  with  many  warm  expressions  of  gratitude,  then 
took  his  leave,  and  George  at  once  set  to  work. 

His  first  object  was  to  see  the  poor  lady  w  ho  had  been 
thus  cruciiy  deceived  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he 
went  immediately  home,  and  then,  accompanied  by  Julia, 
proceeded  to  her  residence. 

On  their  arrival  tlley  found  her  in  the  deepest  affliction. 
She  was  a  gentle,  interesting  creature,  very  beautifnl,  and 
very  young ;  and  while  George  was  explaining  to  her  the 
object  of  his  visit,  she  and  Julia,  who  was  almost  equally 
affected,  wept  over  each  other  like  children. 

Having  related  the  sulistance  of  all  that  occuiTed,  and 
partially  explained  how  he  meant  to  proceed,  he  begged  of 
her  earnestly,  for  her  own  sake,  not  to  interfere,  when  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  seized  his  hand,  and  having  blessed 
him,  kissed  it  passionately  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears. 

“  I  would  not  injure  him  for  the  world!  ”  she  exclaimed, 
in  tones  of  agony,  which  pierced  the  heart  both  of  Julia 
and  of  Greorge.  “  He  lias  been  cruel,  very  cruel  ;  but,  oh  ! 

I  would  not  injure  him,  although  he  has  so  deeply  injured 
me  !  ” 

George  raised  her,  and  feelingly  implored  her  to  lie  tran¬ 
quil,  and  if  kindness  could  have  soothed  her,  site  must  have 
been  calm;  but  she  continued  to  weep  bitterly,  while  Julia 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  W’ere  bursting,  until  George,  know¬ 
ing  all  he  desired  to  know,  offered  to  leave  Julia  till  the 
evening,  which  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  he  left 
the  afflicting  scene  quite  unmanned. 

The  Surrey  sessions  were  abaut  to  be  held,  and  George 
saw  that  no  time  wa.s  to  be  lost.  He  remembered  tliat 
Jones  had  introduced  him  to  an  old  friend  of  his,  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  upon  him  he  acc<»rdingly  called. 

As  his  grand  object  w'as  to  blind  the  police,  the  magi»- 
trates,  the  judge,  counsel,  jury,  and  all,  he  considered  it 
unsafe  to  impart  the  secret  to  this  gentleman,  as  he  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  understand,  or  if  he  did,  he  might  not,  |>er- 
haps,  appreciate  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  act.  He 
therefore  instructed  him  to  prepare  an  indictment  against 
the  prisoner,  without  stating  that  he  was  not  yet  in  custo¬ 
dy,  and  also  to  draw  up  a  formidable  brief,  in  support  of 
the  prosecution,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  facts  were  to  be 
faithfully  set  forth,  and  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  each 
marriage  given  with  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses, 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  the  whole  thing  might  seem  so 
clear  that,  if  supported  by  any  evidence  at  all,  no  doubt 
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could  be  eotertained  of  a  conviction  ;  and  having  done  this, 
he  went  to  another  attorney,  and  instructed  him  t«  draw 
up  a  brief  for  the  defence. 

He  repreaented  to  them  both  the  necessity  for  despatch, 
and  they  promised  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  and 
having  thus  placed  matters  in  a  very  fair  train,  he  dined 
with  Hull,  to  whom  he  explained  just  as  much  as  he  felt  it 
to  ^  necessary  far  him  to  know,  and  then  went  to  call  for 
Julia. 

Sympathy — perhaps  the  most  enchanting  of  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  heart — is,  indeed,  universal ;  but  its  power  is 
felt  most  when  the  heart  is  most  pure.  It  then  soothes  our 
sorrows  so  sweetly,  that  we  really  almost  love  to  be  sorrow¬ 
ful,  conscious  of  the  tendency  of  sorrow  being  to  develope 
those  beautiful  feelings  which  surround  us,  when  sunk  to 
the  depths  of  despair,  with  the  heavenly  bale  of  hope.  In 
this  case,  so  powerful  had  been  its  influence  that  she  wham 
George  had  left  a  few  hours  before  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony 
had  now  become  perfectly  calm.  Hope  beamed  from  her 
eye  with  comparative  brightness ;  she  looked  as  if  she  felt 
that  she  was  not  destroyed  :  in  every  feature  the  spirit  of 
resignation  was  portrayed,  and  she  seemed  to  have  in¬ 
spired  that  firm  trust  in  Gad  which  imparts  a  new  light  to 
the  soul. 

As  George  entered  they  both  flew  to  meet  him,  and  he 
found  that  during  his  absence  they  had  become  like  si-sters. 
Mrs.  Tynle  had  begged  of  Julia  to  call  her  Helen,  and  as 
there  existed  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  them, 
they  addressed  each  other  as  Julia  and  Helen  as  familiarly 
as  if  they  had  been  dear  friends  for  years.  George,  being 
most  anxious  not  to  revert  to  the  painful  subject  which  had 
drawn  them  together,  if  it  could  by  possibility  be  avoided, 
spoke  gaily  of  this  snddeuly-conceived  friendship,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  express  a  hope  that  it  would  last,  and  that  Helen 
and  Julia  would  see  each  other  frequently  ;  about  which 
hs  need  not  have  troubled  himself  at  all,  for  all  that  had 
been  settled  before  he  returned. 

Just,  however,  as  George  was  about  to  take  leave,  Helen 
pressed  his  hand  and  said,  as  her  eyes  swam  with  grati¬ 
tude  ;  **  1  know  the  unbounded  generosity  of  your  nature  : 

I  know  the  unconquerable  energy  of  your  mind :  I  know 
all  from  my  dear,  dear  Julia,  who  can  explain  to  you  how 
grateful  1  feel  better  than  1  can,  and  who  has  in-^pired  me 
with  the  conviction,  that  if  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your 
friendly  hands,  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  will  be  done.  | 
But  believe  me,'*  she  added,  and  her  tears  now  began  to 
choke  her  utterance  ;  "  1  cannot  express  what  1  feel ;  but 
I  do  feel  grateful — most  grateful — " 

She  wished  to  say  more  ;  but  her  heart  was  too  full  to 
allow  her  to  proceed.  George  assured  her  that  nothing 
which  he  possessed  the  power  to  do  should  be  left  undone  ; 
and  when  Julia  had  taken  an  aflectionate  farewell,  they 
left  her  comparatively  happy. 

In  the  morning  George  was  early  on  the  alert,  and,  as 
Tynte  had  informed  him  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  he  went 
at  once  to  ascertain  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  prosecution  in  the  brief  as  attesting  witnesses. 
One  of  these,  a  Mrs.  Jenks,  a  poor  woman  whom  Tynte 
pointed  out  as  being  the  most  likely  person  to  answer 
George's  purpose,  she  having  been  present  at  the  former 
marriage,  was  fixed  upon,  and  George  went  to  sound  her 
forthwith.  He  found  her  apt  and  very  indignant  on  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  visit.  Oh  !  she 
would  do  any  thing  to  transport  the  villain  '  Nothing  could 
give  her  so  much  satisfaction.  The  idea  of  marrying  two 
wives !  Why,  she  would  go  to  the  very  farthest  extremity 
of  the  world  to  convict  him  ! 

Having  permitted  Mrs.  Jenks,  who  was  a  very  honest 
woman,  to  give  vent  to  her  indignation  for  some  time  with 
great  freedom,  he  presented  her  with  an  earnest  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  and  promised  to  give  her  five  pounds  clear  of  all 
her  expenses,  provided  she  preserved  the  strictest  secrecy, 
and  in  all  respects  followed  his  instructions.  This  she  so¬ 
lemnly  promised  to  do,  and  as  George  made  secrecy  a  nne 
non,  impressing  upon  her,  that  if  it  became  known  it 
might  defeat  the  very  object  he  had  in  view,  in  which  case 
she  would  lose  the  reward,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  that  promise  being  kept. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  and  on  leaving 
Mrs.  Jenks— who  was  directed  to  hold  herself  in  readiness 
to  go  with  him  in  the  morning — George  proceeded  to  the 
attoraioo,  had  the  names  of  the  witnesses  inserted  in  the 
brief  for  the  prosecution,  and  before  night  all  was  prepared. 


The  next  morning,  every  thing  being  in  perfect  readinew, 
Tynis  was  directed  to  be  at  a  certain  inn  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark  at  ten.  He  accordingly  went ;  but  just  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  house,  Mrs.  Jenks — whom  George 
had  brought  to  the  spot  in  a  coach  just  before — rushed  at 
him — seized  him  with  a  masculine  grasp,  and  pinned  him 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  until  she  had  given  him  into  custody. 

Being  thus  secured,  he  was  taken,  when  the  magistrates 
arrived,  to  Union  Hall,  and  as  Mrs.  Jenks  joyfully  attended, 
the  magistrates  felt  justified  in  remanding  him  to  give  time 
for  all  the  other  witnesses  to  appear,  and  he  was  accord¬ 
ingly  removed  to  Horsemonger-lane  gaol. 

As  Tynte  was  new  actually  in  custody,  a  fact  necessary 
to  assist  in  finding  a  bill  against  him,  the  indictment  was 
taken  before  tne  grand  jury,  then  silting,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  true  bill  was  (kitained  the  same  day. 

This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  for 
the  grand  jury  system— of  which  an  explanation  will  be 
given  anon — was  then  and  is  still  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 

Well,  Tynte,  having  slept  rather  fitfully  during  the  night, 
for  it  may  with  propriety  be  stated  that  neither  his  room 
nor  his  bed  met  his  views,  wsls  early  next  morning,  without 
any  ceremony,  and  without  being  allowed  even  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  toilet,  hurried  into  court  with  a  crowd  of  other 
prisoners,  and  thrust  into  the  dock  to  plead  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Here  the  clerk  of  the  crown  informed  him  that  as 
he  had  so  recently  been  taken  into  custody,  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  traverse  till  the  next  sessions,  which  was  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown ;  but  Tynte  declared 
that,  being  of  course  conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  trial  at  once,  which  had  a  very  good 
effect. 

On  the  case  being  called,  Tynte  made  an  application 
through  his  counsel — who,  as  well  as  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  had  bad  his  brief  left  at  hie  chambers  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  with  the  fee — to  the  effect  that  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  case  should  be  ordered  out  of  court.  Out  of 
court  they  were  accordingly  ordered,  which  had  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  satisfy  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  that  all  his  wit¬ 
nesses  were  there,  more  especially  as  when  the  crier  called 
out  with  his  usual  distinctness,  "The  witnesses— prosecu¬ 
tion — King  against  Tynte !  "  Mrs.  Jenks  very  correctly 
cried  "  Here  !  "  to  signify,  of  course,  that  they  mere  in  at¬ 
tendance.” 

The  council  for  the  prosecution  then  began,  and  he 
opened  the  case  bravely.  He  undertook  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  most  heartless  individuals  that  ever 
were  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  earth,  and  boldly  pledged 
his  personal  honor,  in  conjunction  with  his  professional  re¬ 
putation — and  he  was  a  man  of  high  standing  at  the  bar — 
that  he  had  witnesses  to  prove  the  unparalleled  truth  of  what 
he  stated,  witnesses  to  prove  every  thing  by  evidence  the 
most  unquestionable,  witnesses  of  high  character  and  un¬ 
doubted  respectability,  witnesses  whose  testimony  cou'd 
not  be  impugned. 

While  the  eloquent  gentleman  was  going  on  thus  with 
great  warmth  and  dexterity,  George,  having  given  a  letter 
to  a  person  to  deliver  to  the  prisoner,  when  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  had  concluded — left  the  court,  and  taking 
Mrs.  Jenks,  who  was  anxiously  waiting  outside,  and  pant¬ 
ing  to  give  her  evidence,  under  his  arm,  walked  with  due 
deliberation  out  of  the  neighborhood,  clearly  explaining  to 
her  that  as  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  should  require 
her  evidence  that  diy,  he  would  see  her  safely  home,  when, 
being  quite  satisfied  of  her  laudable  intention  of  doing  all 
in  her  power  to  send  the  prisoner  out  of  the  country,  hs 

would  willingly  pay  her  the  five  pounds  at  once  Mrs. 

Jenks,  who  felt  flattered  by  this  declaration  of  confidence, 
not  having  even  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  the  object  in 
view,  accompanied  him  with  infinite  gladness  of  heart,  and 
congratulated  herself  warmly  npon  having  the  five  pounds 
secure.  On  their  way,  however,  it  struck  George  as  being 
just  possible  that  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Jenks  happened 
to  be  known,  site  might  be  sent  for  ;  and  as  he  thought  it 
as  well  to  guard  against  even  that  possibility,  he  suggested 
that,  instead  of  her  going  directly  home,  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  safe  to  drop  in  at  some  tavern  and  have  a  quiet 

dinner,  in  order  that  he  might  afterward  run  back  to  the 

court,  to  see  how  matters  were  progressing.  As  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  held  to  be  admirable  by  Mrs.  Jenks — who  de¬ 
clared  that  she  would  not  have  the  wretch  escape  for 
worlds — it  was  adopted.  They  entered  a  tavern  and  or¬ 
dered  dinner,  and  while  it  was  being  prepared,  George  gave 
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Mrs.  Jenks  the  five  pounds  he  had  promised,  and  heard  a  | 
repetition  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  which  she  in-  j 
tended  to  favor  the  court.  By  the  time  this  was  finished,  | 
dinner  was  produced,  and  they  both  ate  with  ijreat  satis-  l 
faction.  George,  however,  being  an.xious  to  ascertain  how  { 
matters  stood,  although  he  knew  that  nothing  more  on  his  | 
part  was  required,  paid  the  bill  almost  immediately  on  the 
cloth  being  removed,  and  having  given  Mrs.  Jenks  full  in-  : 
structions  to  proceed  directly  home,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
returning  within  an  hour,  departed. 

While  this  branch  of  the  business  was  being  managed,  | 
the  court  presented  an  unexampled  scene  of  confusion  ;  for 
when  the  eloquent  counsel  fur  the  prosecution  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  withering  speech,  wherein  he  established  the 
immaculate  character  of  his  witnesses  firmly  in  the  minds 
of  all  present,  not  one  could  be  found.  Their  names  were 
called  again  and  again  by  the  crier;  bat  no — that  acute  in¬ 
dividual  declared  that  he  had  seen  them  all  in  a  heap  just 
before,  and  could  not  withhold  the  important  intimation 
that  he  looked  upon  their  absence  at  that  extremely  criti¬ 
cal  juncture  as  being  odd.  Time  was  allowed  by  the  court 
to  hunt  some  of  them  up,  but  in  vain ;  every  public-house 
in  the  vicinity  was  searched,  but  not  one  in  “  The  King 
versus  Tynte,”  could  be  brought  up,  dead  or  alive. 

At  this  period  Tynte,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
George,  the  whole  of  which  he  bore  in  mind,  pressed  his 
counsel  to  admit  the  first  marriage,  and  that  learned  person 
did  then  publicly  declare  that  the  prisoner  had  suggested 
the  expediency  of  said  fiist  marriage  being  admitted,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  business,  and  to  show  that  none  were 
more  desirous  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
temporary  absence  of  a  witness  than  said  prisoner  himself. 


that  it  was  but  the  gordian  knot  in  a  fit ;  others  more  ob¬ 
stinate — while  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  very  strange  amal¬ 
gamation  of  strokes,  fell  bound  to  make  it  out,  and  were 
consequently  lost  in  their  own  extraordinary  conjectures, 
j  until  the  hour  for  which  th«  trial  had  been  stopped  had  ex- 
I  pired. 

I  Tynte,  being  naturally  anxious  to  bring  the  affair  to  an 
:  end,  now  advised  his  counsel  to  show  the  letter  he  had  re- 
I  ceived  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  did  so,  and 
;  when  that  gentleman  had  read  it,  he,  swelling  with  iiidig- 
j  nation,  said  “  My  lord  !  1  consent  to  the  acquittal  of  the 
I  prisoner.  I  perceive  that  1  have  been  made  a  dupe  in  this 
I  atfair :  the  parties  clearly  never  meant  to  go  on  with  the 
trial.” 

I  A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  accordingly  returned  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Chairman,  and  Tynte  was  free. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  leaving  the  dock,  he  in¬ 
structed  his  counsel  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  record.  This 
was  done  ostensibly  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  indicting  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  getting  up  so  Hagrant  a  charge,  but  in  reality 
merely  for  rfi'ect.  On  this  application  being  made,  the 
Chainnan,  addressing  Tynte’s  counsel,  said,  Your  client 
may  think  himsell  vtry  well  ofi'in  being  acquitted,  without 
requiring  a  copy  of  the  record.”  Upon  which  Tynte,  per¬ 
sonally  addressing  the  Chairman,  painted  out  to  him  the 
manifest  impropriety  and  uncharitubleness  of  such  an  ob¬ 
servation,  and  referred  him  to  the  letter  he  had  received, 
which  was  instantly  submitted  to  his  perusal. 

This  letter  appeared  to  have  been  written  by  a  friend  of 
I  the  assumed  second  wife,  ridiculing  tli«  position  in  which 
'  he  had  been  placed,  and  pointing  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the 


The  court  deemed  this  very  straight-forward  and  very 
correct,  and  so  indeed  did  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ; 
it  had  certainly  relieved  him  of  the  onus  of  proving  the  first 
marriage,  but  where  were  all  the  witnesses  whose  testimo¬ 
ny  touched  upon  the  second  1 

While  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  was  paming  for  a 
reply  to  this  natural  question,  a  letter  was  delivered  to 
Tynte,  the  silent  but  most  exprsssive  reading  of  which  cre¬ 
ated  considerable  curiosity  in  court.  Having  read  it, 
Tynte  handed  it  to  his  counsel,  who  appeared  to  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  and  smiled  most  triumphantly,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  taunt  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and 
to  inquire  very  afiectionately  after  those  respectable  wit¬ 
nesses,  whose  characters  were  not  to  be  impugned ! — 
which  was  very  amusing  to  all,  save  the  learned  individual 
addressed,  who  felt  neitled,  especially  as  he  had  laid  hi  .i- 
self  open  to  these  sarcastic  taunts,  by  the  red  hot  delivery 
of  his  flaming  speech,  wherein  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  upon  his  witnesses,  precisely  as  if  the  common  run 
of  witnesses,  compared  with  them,  were  fools.  Hence,  the 
more  he  reflected  upon  his  position,  the  warmer  he  became  ; 
for  he  could  n’t  at  ail  understand  it !  Who  was  the  attor¬ 
ney  1  There  was  certainly  some  strange  name  endorsed 
on  the  brief,  but  the  hand  was  so  queer,  that  no  soul  could 
make  it  out ! 

“  People  will  write  such  sticks,”  said  he,  “really  it’s 
amazing.”  And  he  twisted  it  and  turned  it  upside  down, 
with  the  view  of  getting  at  it  in  that  way,  and  then  tried 
to  spell  it,  until  at  length  he  got  into  such  a  rage  with  it, 
that  be  felt  himself  bound  to  apply  to  the  court  to  stop  the 
trial  for  an  hour  ostensibly  in  order  that  he  might  find  those 
witnesses  w’ho  were  still  so  mysteriously  invisible. 

As  no  opposition  was  ofifered  to  this,  ihe  business  of  the 
court  was  suspended  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
counsel  fur  the  prosecution  and  a  host  of  learned  friends 
put  their  heads  together  strictly  with  the  view  of  making 
out  the  crooked  hieroglyphics  which  appeared  upon  the 
bask  of  the  brief. 

The  question  was,  what  earthly  name  did  it  look  like  1  It 
was  no  name  at  all  in  reality  ;  but  what,  by  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  might  it  be  conceived  to  be  1  Was  it  Jenkin- 
son  1 — or  Smith  1  There  was  one  turn  Is  begin  with,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  designed  to  form  part  of  a 
P ;  and  the  moment  that  discovery  was  made,  the  learned 
counsol  for  the  prosecution  turned  to  the  P’s  in  the  Law 
List.  Parker  1-^id  it  look  like  Parker  1  No;  it  looked 
more  like  Pimlico  and  Son.  Phillips  I — was  it  any  thing 
like  Phillips  1  No  :  the  majoiity  then  decided  against  its 
being  a  P  at  all.  Well !  if  not  a  P,  what  was  it  1  None 
of  them  could  tell :  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  any  of 
them  should.  Some  gave  it  up,  deelaring  with  boldness 


firm  determination  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  writer  to  an¬ 
noy  him. 

Having  read  this  letter,  with  a  feeling  of  contempt,  the 
I  Chairman  apologised  for  the  observation  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  and  pbulicly  stated  that  Tynte  left  the  court  with¬ 
out  a  stain  upon  his  character.  He  also  begged  of  the 
reporters  present  not  to  do  farther  injury  by  giving  publici¬ 
ty  to  his  case  ;  and,  having  thus  done  all  that  he  could  do 
fur  him,  he  bowed  as  Tynte  quitted  the  court. 

Ths  return  of  George  was  w’ell  timed.  He  met  Tynte 
coming  out,  and  could  not  avoid  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
although  he  hated  his  character ;  a  fact  which  he  had  never 
attempted  to  conceal. 

“  You  have  performed  your  part  nobly,”  said  Tynte  ; 
“  nothing  could  have  been  better  arranged.  I  followed 
your  instructions  in  every  particular ;  although  1  did  not  at 
first  appreciate  their  value,  every  point  was  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  as  the  trial  proceeded,  that  1  have  now  l«ft  the 
court  wiihoBt  a  stain  upon  my  charactsr.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  George.  “  We’ll  not  dwell  upon 
that.  1  am  glad  for  more  reasons  than  one  that  you  are 
free  ;  and  now  that  you  are,  you  had  better  have  some 
slight  refreshment,  and  then  we  ’ll  call  upon  Bull  to  make 
the  business  complete.” 

“  1  shall  not  give  the  whole  of  that  money  up  !  ”  cried 
Tynte. 

“  Y’ou  have  given  it  up  !  ”  returned  George. 

“  No,  1  ’ve  not !  and  1  tell  you  candidly — it ’s  of  no  use 
to  mince  the  matter,  you  know — I  ’ll  never  authorise  its 
payment  to  her!  ” 

“  But  you  have  done  so  !  ” 

“  Oh !  1  know  what  1  *m  about  well  enough,  you  must  n’t 
flatter  yourself  that  you  have  a  fool  to  deal  with.” 

“Indeed!  V\hy,  Tynte,  you  are  even  a  greater  villain 
than  I  imagined  you  to  be  !  ” 

“1  do  n’t  care  what  you  or  any  other  man  may  imagine  ! 
That  doesn’t  at  all  distress  me.  1  tell  you  plainly  that  1  ’ll 
have  that  money  returned  !  If  it  be  not,  and  that  at  once, 
I  know  my  course.” 

“  You  are  a  very  clever  person,  Mr.  Tynte,”  said  George, 
calmly,  “  but  your  talent,  Mr.  Tynte,  ought  to  have  enabled 
you  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 
Threats  from  a  man  UIk  you,  Mr.  Tynte,  I  hold  in  the 
most  perfect  contempt.  Do  you  imiq^ine  for  a  moment  that 
I  would  have  taken  one  step  in  this  affair  without  having 
first  secured  you  firmly^  Mr.  Tynte  1  Could  you  suppose 
me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  him  with  whom 
1  was  dealing,  or  that  1  should  fail  to  deal  with  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  Surely  not — but  if  you  did  suppose  anything  W>  per¬ 
fectly  absurd,  you  were  never  more  deceived  in  your  life.” 

**  Oh,  I  know  mjr  course.  You  ’ll  not  get  over  me.” 
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**  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  satiafied  of  this,  that  I  have 
bound  yon,  air,  fast !  ’* 

A  pause  ensued,  but  they  still  walked  on  ;  and  as  they 
proceeded,  Geerge,  knowing  the  timid  character  of  Bull, 
thought  it  better  to  get  the  money  out  of  his  hands  as  soon 
as  possible,  while  Tynte  was  conceiving  a  plan  by  which 
he  might  regain  possession  by  force.  They  were  both 
therefore  silent,  and  continued  to  be  silent  until  they  en> 
tered  Bull’s  office. 

Fortunately,  Hull  was  within,  and  having  requested  them 
with  all  his  accustomed  courtesy  to  be  seated,  he  became 
all  attention. 

“  The  packet,”  said  George,  “  which  you  have  in  your 
possession  :  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  open  it  and  read 
the  contents  I  ” 

Bull  drew  it  from  the  safe  and  broke  the  seal,  and  hav¬ 
ing  looked  at  the  papers  enclosed,  he  inquired  if  the  con¬ 
dition  therein  stated  had  been  fulfilled. 

“  It  has,”  replied  George. 

“  Then  it  appears,”  continued  Ball,  “  I  am  to  hand  this 
four  thousand  pounds  to  Helen  Grantley.  Is  it  not  so  1” 

“  No!  ”  shouted  Tynte,  who  made  a  dash  at  the  notes; 
but  George,  who  had  anticipated  something  of  the  kind, 
and  who  had  therefore  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  him,  on  the 
instant  sprang  at  his  throat,  and  brought  him  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

"  Villain  !  ”  cried  George  ;  “  I  suspected  your  object.” 

“  I  will  have  my  money  !  ”  cried  Tynte.  “  I  insist  upon 
having  my  money !  ” 

Bull  stood  as  if  petrified.  He  could  not  at  all  conceive 
the  meaning  of  it ;  but  George  directed  him  to  return  the 
notes  at  once  to  the  safe,  and  when  that  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  he  suffered  Tynte  to  rise. 

“  You  have  read  your  authority,”  said  George,  address¬ 
ing  Bull. 

“It  is  no  authority  at  all,”  cried  Tynte. 

“  Mr.  Bull,”  aaid  Cieorge,  “  it  is  an  authority,  upon  which 
you  are  bound  to  act.” 

“  I  shall  be  justified  in  doing  so  1  Of  course  I  shall  be 
justified  1  ” 

“  Perfectly  !  I  will  indemnify  you.” 

“  If  you  say  U ’s  correct,  I  shall  deliver  it  to  Helen  Grant- 
ley.” 

“  Do  so  at  your  peril!”  exclaimed  Tynte. 

*'  Sir  !”  said  Bull,  with  a  firmness  at  which  George  was 
surprised,  “quit  my  office!  There’s  the  door,  sir!  If 
you  do  n’t  leave  instantly,  sir,  I  ’ll  give  you  into  custody  for 
creating  a  disturbance.” 

Tynte  now  began  to  rave  likn  a  maniac  ;  but  finding  that 
Bull  was  still  determined,  and  that  nothing  could  shake  the 
cool  firmness  of  George,  he  left  the  office  uttering  the  vilest 
threats,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  that  time,  the  four 
thousand  pounds  were  delivered  to  Helen. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

It  is  singular  that,  of  all  the  numerous  writers  that  have 
undertaken  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  Undying 
One,  each  has  adopted  a  tone  of  exaggerated  seriousness. 
The  idea  of  eternally  remaining  on  earth,  and  witnessing 
the  disappearance  of  successive  generations,  may  be  a  pain¬ 
ful  one,  and  the  subject  of  such  a  miracle  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  miserable  person.  The  condition  would,  nevertheless, 
have  its  charms  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  no  writer  has 
ever  contemplated  the  advantages  of  the  position.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  fear  of  death  might  lead  to  great  deeds,  if  it 
were  not  counteracted  by  a  want  of  sympathy,  which  an 
undying  one  would  feel  with  frailer  beings ;  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  great  enjoyments,  and  an  immortal  person 
would  be  endowed  with  a  gift  that  would  place  all  the  world 
at  his  feet. 

If  he  were  inclined,  for  instance,  to  cheat,  he  might 
break  all  the  annuity  shops ;  and,  being  by  birth  a  Jew,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  he  would  take  in  a  great  many  with 
his  po$t  obit  bonds.  Such  a  man  might  never  fear  punish¬ 
ment  by  hanging ;  and,  consequently,  might  execute  any 
deed  he  pleased,  and  instead  of  being  executed  himself,  he 
would  be  the  universal  executor. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  person  would  be  extraordinary. 
He  would  be  a  sort  of  messenger  to  posterity — we  might 
say,  “Sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  the  thirty-first  centu¬ 
ry,  that  a  great  man  of  my  name  lived  in  this,” 
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According  to  his  promise.  Doctor  Hodges  visited  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  house  early  on  the  following  day,  and  the  favorable 
opinion  he  had  expressed  respecting  Stephen  Bloundel  was 
confirmed  by  the  youth’s  appearance.  Th«  pustule  had 
greatly  increased  in  size,  but  this  the  doctor  looked  upon  as 
a  good  sign  ;  and  after  applying  fresh  poultices,  and  admin¬ 
istering  a  hot  posset-drink,  he  covered  the  patient  with 
blankets,  and  recommending  as  much  tranquility  as  possi¬ 
ble,  he  proceeded,  at  Bloundel’s  request,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  health  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Satisfied  that  all 
the  household, — including  Blaize,  who,  being  a  little  out  of 
order  from  the  quantity  of  medicine  he  had  swallowed, 
kept  his  bed — were  uninfected,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  two  boys  quite  well,  and  playing  with  their  little 
sister  Christiana,  in  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  childhood, 

I  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bloundel’s  chamber,  and  was 
instantly  admitted.  Amabel  did  not  raise  her  eyes  at  his 
I  entrance,  but  continued  the  employment  on  which  she  was 
I  engaged.  Her  mother,  however,  overwhelmed  him  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  suflerer,  and  entreated  him  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  let  her  take  his  place  at  the  sick  bed. 

“  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request,  madam,”  replied 
Hodges,  “  because  I  think  the  present  arrangement  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted.” 

“  And  I  am  not  to  see  poor  Stephen  again  I”  cried  Mrs. 
Bloundel,  bursting  into  tears. 

“I  hope  ycu  will  soon  see  him  again,  and  not  lose  sight 
of  him  for  many  years  to  come,”  replied  the  doctor.  “  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  danger  is  over,  and,  aided  by  your 
husband’s  care  and  watchfulness,  I  have  little  doubt  of 
bringing  the  youth  round.” 

“  You  reconcile  me  to  the  deprivation,  doctor,”  rejoined 
Mrs.  Bloundel.  “But  can  you  ensure  my  husband  against 
the  distemper  1  ” 

“  I  can  ensure  no  one  against  contagion,”  replied  Hodges, 
“  but  there  is  much  in  his  favor.  He  has  no  fear,  and  takes 
every  needful  precaution.  You  must  hope  for  the  best.  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you,  that  you  will  be  separated  from 
him  for  a  month.” 

“  Separated  from  my  husband  for  a  month,  doctor  !”  cried 
Mrs.  Bloundel.  “  I  must  see  him  to-day.  I  have  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  say  to  him.” 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  Amabel  for  the  first 
time  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed  with 
weeping,  and  her  looks  betrayed  great  suffering. 

“  You  cannot  see  my  father,  mother,”  she  said,  in  a 
broken  and  supplicatory  tone. 

“  But  she  can  write  to  him,  or  send  a  message  by  me,” 
rejoined  Hodges.  “  I  will  deliver  it  when  I  go  down  stairs.” 

“  What  my  mother  has  to  say  cannot  be  confided  to  a 
third  party,  sir,”  returned  Amabel. 

“  Better  defer  it,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  who,  as  he 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  saw  the  color  mount  to  her  cheeks, 
began  to  suspect  something  of  the  truth.  “  Whatever  you 
may  have  to  say,  Mrs.  Bloundell,  may  be  very  well  delayed, 
for  the  house  is  now  closed,  with  a  watchman  at  the  door, 
and  will  continue  so  for  a  month  to  come.  No  one  can  quit 
it,  except  members  of  our  profession,  searchers,  nurses, 
and  other  authorized  persons,  during  that  time.” 

“  But  can  no  one  enter  it,  do  you  think  1  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Bloundel. 

“No  one  would  desire  to  do  so,  I  should  conceive — ex¬ 
cept  a  lover,”  replied  Hodges,  with  a  sly  look  at  Amabel, 
who  instantly  averted  her  gaze.  “  Where  a  pretty  girl  is 
concerned,  the  plague  itself  has  no  terrors.” 

“  Precisely  my  opinion,  doctor,”  rejoinded  Mrs.  Bloun¬ 
del  ;  “  and  as  I  cannot  consult  my  husband,  perhaps  you 
will  favor  me  with  your  advice  as  to  how  I  ought  to  act, 
if  such  a  person  as  yon  describe  should  get  into  the  house.” 

“  I  seldom  meddle  with  family  matters,”  rejoined  Hodges; 
“  but  I  feel  so  much  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Bloun¬ 
del,  that  I  am  induced  to  depart  from  my  rule  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  It  is  evident  you  have  lost  your  heart,”  he 
added,  to  Amabel,  whose  blushes  told  him  he  was  right — 
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**  but  not,  I  hope,  to  one  of  those  worthless  court-gallants 
who,  as  1  learn  from  common  report,  are  in  the  habit  of 
toasting  you  daily.  If  it  is  so,  you  must  subdue  your  pas¬ 
sion,  fur  it  cannot  lead  to  good.  Be  net  dazzled  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  exterior,  which  often  conceals  a  treacherous  heart, 
but  try  to  hx  your  affections  on  some  person  of  little  preten-  . 
sion,  but  of  solid  worth.  Never,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  there  i 
a  season  when  such  universal  proHigacy' prevailed  as  at 
present.  Never  was  it  so  necessary  for  a  maiden,  possessed  | 
of  beauty  like  yours,  to  act  with  discretion.  Never  was  a  ; 
court  so  licentious  as  that  of  our  sovereign,  Charles  the  . 
Second,  whose  corrupt  example  is  imitated  by  all  those  j 
around  him,  while  its  baneful  influence  extends  to  all  ' 
classes.  Were  I  to  echo  the  language  of  the  preachers,  I  ' 
sliould  say  it  was  owing  to  the  wickedness  and  immorality 
of  the  times  that  this  dreadful  judgement  of  the  plague  has 
been  inflicted  upon  us.  This  I  merely  bring  forward  as  an  ! 
argument  to  prove  to  you,  Amabel,  that  if  you  would  es-  ^ 
cape  the  moral  contagion  by  which  you  are  threatened,  you 
must  put  the  strictest  guard  upon  your  conduct.”  i 

Amabel  faintly  murmured  her  thanks.  j 

“  You  speak  as  my  husband  himself  would  have  spoken,”  ; 
said  Mrs.  Bloundel.  *‘  Ah  !  we  little  thought  when  we  i 
prayed  that  the  pestilence  might  be  averted  from  us,  that  a  ’ 
worse  calamity  was  behind,  and  that  one  of  i^ie  most  prof-  : 
ligate  of  the  courtiers  you  have  mentioned  would  find  his  i 
way  to  our  house.”  , 

“One  of  the  most  profligate  of  them  I”  cried  Hodges.  , 

“  Who,  in  Heaven’s  name  1” 

“  He  calls  himself  Maurice  Wyvil,*'  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person,”  rejoined  ihe  doctor. 

“  It  must  be  an  assumed  name.  Have  you  no  letter  or  ; 
token,  that  might  lead  to  his  discovery,”  he  added,  turning  | 

to  Amabel.  j 

“  1  have  his  portrait,”  she  replied,  drawing  a  small  min-  | 
iature  from  her  bosom.  I 

“  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  this,”  said  the  doctor,  slightly  | 
starting  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it.  “  1  hope  it  is  not  too  ; 
late  to  save  you,  Amabel,”  he  added,  in  a  severe  tone.  “  I  ! 
hope  you  are  free  from  contamination  1”  | 

“  As  I  live,  I  am,”  she  replied.  “  But  you  recognise  the 
likeness!”  j 

“  I  do,”  returned  Hodges.  “  It  is  the  portrait  of  one  ! 
whose  vices  and  depravity  are  the  town’s  cry,  and  whose 
name,  coupled  with  that  of  a  woman,  is  sufficient  to  sully  ! 
her  reputation.” 

“  It  is  the  Earl  of  Rochester,”  said  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

‘f  You  have  guessed  aright,”  replied  the  doctor;  “  it  is.” 
Uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  terror,  Amabel 
fell  back  in  her  chair.  > 

“I  thought  it  must  be  that  wicked  nobleman,”  cried  Mrs.  | 
Bloundel.  “  Would  you  believe  it,  doctor,  that  he  forced  j 
himself  into  the  house — nay,  into  this  room,  last  night,  and  ' 
would  have  carried  off  my  daughter,  in  spite  of  her  resist¬ 
ance,  if  I  had  not  prevented  him.” 

“  I  can  believe  anything  of  him,”  replied  Hodges.  “  Rut 
your  husband,  of  course,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter!  ” 

“  Not  as  yet,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel.  “  But  I  authorize  j 
you  to  tell  him  all  ” 

“Mother,  dear  mother,”  cried  Amabel,  flinging  herself  j 
on  her  knees  before  her,  “  I  implore  you  not  to  add  to  my 
father’s  present  distress.  I  might  not  have  been  able  to 
conquer  my  attachment  to  Maurice  Wyvil,  but  now  that  I 
find  he  is  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  I  regard  l^m  with  abhor- , 
rence.” 

“  If  I  could  believe  you  sincere,”  said  Mrs.  Bloundel, 
“  I  might  be  induced  to  spare  your  father  the  pain  which 
the  knowledge  of  this  unfortunate  affair  will  necessarily  in- 
flict.” 

“  I  am  sincere — indeed  I  am,”  replied  Amabel. 

“  To  prove  that  the  Earl  could  not  have  had  honorable 
intentions  toward  you,  Amabel,”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  may 
mention  that  he  is  at  this  moment  urging  his  suit  with  Mis¬ 
tress  Mallet — a  young  heiress.” 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  Amabel,  bitterly. 

“  I  was  in  attendance  upon  Mistress  Stewart,  the  King’s 
present  favorite,  the  day  before  yesterday,”  continued 
Hodges,  “and  heard  his  Majesty  entreat  her  to  use  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  Mistress  Mallet  in  Rochester’s  behalf.  After 
this,  you  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  his  intentions  toward 
yourself.” 

“  I  cannot — I  cannot,”  rejoined  Amabel.  “  He  is  perfidy 
itself.  But  is  Mistress  Mallet  very  beautiful,  doctor  !  ” 


“  Very  beautiful,  and  very  rich,”  he  replied,  “  and  the 
Earl  is  desperately  in  love  w'lth  her.  I  heard  him  declare 
laughingly  to  the  King,  that  if  she  would  not  consent  to 
marry  him,  he  would  carry  her  off” 

“Just  what  he  said  tome,”  exclaimed  Amabel — “per¬ 
jured  and  faithless  that  he  is !  ” 

“  Harp  on  that  siring,  doctor,”  whispered  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  You  understand  her  feelings  exactly.” 

“  Strangely  enough,”  pursued  the  doctor,  who,  having 
carefully  examined  the  miniature,  had  opened  the  back  of 
the  case,  and  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  what  he  beheld 
— “  strangely  enough,  this  very  picture  will  convince  you 
of  the  Earl’s  inconstancy.  It  was  evidently  designed  for 
Mistress  Mallet,  and  as  she  would  not  accept  it,  transferred 
to  you.” 

“  How  do  you  know  this,  sir  !  ”  inquired  Amabel,  in  a 
mortified  tone. 

“  Hear  what  is  written  within  it,”  answered  Hodges, 
laying  the  open  case  before  her,  and  reading  as  follows: — 

“  ‘  To  the  sole  possessor  of  his  heart,  the  fair  Mistress  Mal¬ 
let,  ihis  portrait  is  offered  by  her  devoted  slave — Roches¬ 
ter.’  ‘  The  so/e  possessor  of  his  heart!  ’  So  you  have  no 
share  in  it,  you  perceive,  Amabel.  ‘Her  devoted  slave!’ 
Is  he  your  ‘  slave  likewise  !  ’  Ha !  ha !  ” 

“  It  u  his  writing,”  cried  Amabel.  “  This  note,”  she 
added,  producing  a  billet,  “  is  in  the  same  hand.  My  eyes 
are,  indeed,  opened  to  his  treachery.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  replied  Hodges,  “  and  if  I  can 
preserve  you  from  the  snares  of  this  noble  libertine,  1  shall 
rejoice  as  much  as  in  curing  your  brother  of  the  plague. 
But  can  you  rely  upon  yourself,  in  case  the  Earl  should 
make  another  attempt  to  see  you  !  ” 

“  1  can,”  she  avowed,  confidently. 

“  In  that  case,  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend,”  rejoined 
Hodges,  “  and  I  think  it  better  on  many  accounts  not  ta 
mention  the  subject  to  your  father.  It  would  only  distract 
his  mind,  and  prevent  him  from  duly  discharging  the  pain¬ 
ful  task  he  has  undertaken.  Were  I  in  your  place,  Amabel, 

I  would  not  only  forget  my  present  perfidious  lover,  but 
would  instantly  bestow  my  affections  on  some  worthy  per¬ 
son.” 

“  It  would  gladden  me  if  she  would  do  so,”  said  Mrs. 
Bloundel. 

“There  is  your  father’s  apprentice,  Leonard  Holt — a 
good-looking,  well-grown  lad,”  pursued  the  doctor — 
“  and  I  much  mistake  if  he  i.s  insensible  to  your  attrac¬ 
tions.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  loves  her  dearly,  doctor,”  replied  Mrs. 
Bloundel.  “  He  is  as  well  principled  as  well-looking.  I 
have  never  had  a  fault  to  find  with  him  since  he  came  to 
live  with  us.  It  would  rejoice  me,  and  I  am  sure  would 
not  displease  my  husband,  to  see  our  child  united  to  Leon¬ 
ard  Holt.” 

“  Well,  what  say  you,  Amabel  !  ”  asked  Hodges.  “  Can 
you  give  him  a  hope  !  ” 

j  “Alas!  no!”  replied  Amabel,  “I  have  been  deceived 
once,  but  I  will  not  be  deceived  a  second  time.  I  will 
never  wed.” 

“  So  every  woman  says,  after  her  first  disappointment,” 
observed  Hodges  ;  “  but  not  one  in  ten  adheres  to  the  reso¬ 
lution.  When  you  become  calmer,  I  would  recommend 
you  to  think  seriously  of  Leonard  Holt.” 

At  this  moment,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and,  open¬ 
ing  it,  the  doctor  beheld  the  person  in  question. 

“  What  is  the  matter !  ”  cried  Hodges.  “  I  hope 
nothing  is  amiss.” 

“  Nothing  whatever,”  replied  Leonard,  “  but  my  master 
wishes  to  see  you  before  you  leave  the  house.” 

“  I  will  go  to  him  at  once,”  replied  the  doctor.  **  Good 
day,  Mrs.  Bloundel.  Take  care  sf  your  daughter,  and  I 
hope  she  will  take  care  of  herself.  Wc  have  been  talking 
about  you,  young  man,”  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  to  the 
apprentice,  “  and  I  have  recommended  you  as  a  husband  to 
Amabel.” 

“  There  was  a  time,  sir,”  rejoined  Leonard,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  emotion,  “  when  I  hoped  it  might  be  so,  but  that  time 
is  past.” 

“  No  such  thing,”  replied  the  dsctor.  “  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  an  impresaion.  Her  heart  is  on  the  rebound. 
She  is  satisfied  of  her  lover’s  treachery.  Her  mother  is  on 
your  side.  Do  not  neglect  the  present  opportunity,  for 
another  may  not  arrive.”  With  this  he  pu^ed  Leonard 
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into  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  hurried 
down  stairs. 

"  You  have  arrived  at  a  seasonable  juncture,  Leonard,” 
observed  Mrs.  liloundel,  noticing  (he  apprentice’s  perplexi¬ 
ty,  and  anxious  to  relieve  it.  “  We  have  just  discovered 
that  the  person  calling  himself  Maurice  Wyvil  is  no  other 
than  the  Earl  of  Rochester.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  Leonard. 

‘‘Yes,  indeed,”  returned  Mrs.  Rloundel.  ‘‘But  this  is 
not  all.  Amabel  has  promised  to  forget  him,  and  i  have 
urged  her  to  think  of  you.” 

“  Amabel,”  said  Leonard,  advancing  toward  her,  and 
taking  her  hand,  ‘‘  1  can  scarcely  credit  what  1  hear.  Will 
you  confirm  your  mother’s  words  1  ” 

‘‘  Leonard,”  returned  Amabel,  ‘‘  I  am  not  insensibls  to 
your  good  qualities,  and  no  one  can  mure  truly  esteem  you 
than  I  do.  Nay,  till  I  unfortunately  saw  the  Earl  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  whom  1  knew  not  as  such,  1  might  have  loved  you. 
If  I  can  obliterate  this  treacherous  man’s  image  from  my 
memory— and  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  give  me  strength  to  do 
80—1  will  strive  to  replace  it  with  your  own.” 

‘‘  That  is  all  I  ask,”  cried  Leonard,  dropping  on  his  knee 
before  her,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  her  hand. 

*‘  Nothing  would  make  me  happier  than  to  see  you  unit¬ 
ed,  my  children,”  said  Mrs.  Bloundel,  bending  affectionate¬ 
ly  over  them. 

*‘  And  I  would  do  anything  to  make  you  happy,  dear 
mother,”  replied  Amabel,  gently  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  that  of  the  apprentice. 

‘‘  Before  I  leave  you,”  said  Leonard,  rising,  ‘‘  I  must  give 
you  this  note.  I  found  it  lying  before  your  chamber-door 
as  I  pa-Hsed  this  morning.  How  it  came  there  I  know  not, 
but  1  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  writer.  1  ought  to 
tell  you  that  but  for  what  has  just  occurred,  1  should  not 
have  delivered  it  to  you.” 

“  It  is  from  Wyvil — I  mean  Rochester,”  said  Amabel, 
taking  the  note  with  a  trembling  hand. 

‘‘  Let  me  see  it,  child,”  cried  Mrs.  Bloundel,  snatching  it 
from  her,  and  breaking  the  seal.  ”  Insolent !  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  over  it.  ‘‘  I  cun  scarcely  con 
tain  my  indignation.  But  let  him  cross  my  path  again,  and 
he  shall  hud  whether  I  cannot  resent  such  shameful  usage.” 

“  What  does  he  say,  dear  mother  1  ”  asked  Amabel. 

‘‘You  shall  hear,”  replied  Mrs  Bloundel,  ‘‘though  I 
blush  to  repeat  his  words:  ‘Amabel,  you  are  mine.  No 
one  shall  keep  you  from  me.  Love  like  mine  will  triumph 
over  all  obstacles !  * — Love  like  his,  for:>ooth  :  ”  she  re¬ 
marked,  ‘‘  let  him  keep  such  stuff  as  that  for  Mistress 
Mallet,  or  his  other  mistresses.  But  I  will  go  on :  *  I  may 
he  foiled  ninety-nine  times,  but  the  hundredth  will  succeed. 
We  shall  soon  met  again.  Mauricb  Wvvil.’  ” 

“  Never,”  cried  Amabel.  “  We  will  never  meet  again. 
If  he  holds  me  thus  cheaply,  I  will  let  him  see  that  he  is 
mistaken.  Leonard  Holt,  1  have  told  you  the  exact  state 
of  my  feelings.  I  do  not  love  you  now,  but  I  regard  you  as 
any  best  friend,  and  love  may  come  heieafter.  If,  in  a 
month’s  time,  you  claim  my  hand — if  my  father  consents 
to  our  union,  for  you  are  aw  are  that  my  mother  will  not 
oppose  it — 1  am  your’s.” 

Leonard  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  choked 
with  emotion,  and  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes. 

*'  Farewell,”  said  Amabel.  ‘‘  Do  not  let  us  meet  till  the 
appointed  time.  Rest  assured,  I  will  think  of  you  as  you 
deserve  to  be  thought  of” 

**  We  could  not  meet  till  that  time,  even  if  you  desired 
it,”  said  Leonard,  ‘‘  for  your  father  has  forbidden  any  of 
the  household,  except  old  Josyna,  to  approach  you  till  all 
fear  of  contagion  is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  now  transgressing 
his  commands.  But  your  mother,  I  am  sure,  will  acquit 
me  of  intentional  disobedience.” 

‘‘  I  do,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel ;  *‘  it  was  the  doctor 
who  forced  you  into  the  room.  But  I  am  heartily  glad  he 
did  so.” 

*‘ Farewell,  Amabel,”  said  Leonard.  “Though  I  shall 
not  see  you,  I  will  watch  carefully  over  you.”  And  look¬ 
ing  at  her  with  unutterable  affection,  he  quitted  the  chamber. 

“  You  ihust  now  choose  between  the  heartless  and  de¬ 
praved  nobleman,  who  would  desert  you  as  soon  as  won,” 
observed  Mrs.  Bloundel,  “  and  the  honest  apprentice,  whose 
life  would  be  devoted  to  your  happiness.” 

*•*  I  have  chosen,”  rep.ied  her  daughter. 

Doctor  Hodges  found  the  grocer  writing  at  a  small  table, 
close  to  the  bedside  of  his  son. 


“  I  am  hapyy  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Bloundel,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  entered  the  room,  “  that  all  your  family 
are  still  free  from  infection,  and  with  due  care  will,  I  hope, 
continue  so.  But  1  entirely  approve  of  your  resolution  of 
keeping  apart  from  them  till  the  month  has  expired.  If 
your  sun  goes  on  as  he  is  doing  now,  he  will  be  as  strong 
as  ever  ia  less  than  a  fortnight.  Still,  as  we  cannot  fore¬ 
see  what  may  occur,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  cautious 
side.” 

“  Pray  be  seated  for  a  moment,”  rejoined  the  grocer, 
motioning  the  other  to  the  chair.  “  I  mentioned  to  you 
last  night  that  in  case  my  son  recovered,  I  had  a  plan  which 
I  trusted  (under  Providence  *)  would  preserve  my  family 
from  the  further  assaults  of  the  pestilence.” 

“  1  remember  your  alluding  to  it,”  replied  Hodges,  “  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is.” 

“  I  must  tell  it  you  in  confidence,”  rejoined  Bloundel, 
•‘because  I  thnik  secrecy  essential  to  its  entire  accomplish¬ 
ment.  My  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  only  requires 
firmness  in  its  execution — and  that  quality  I  think  I  possess. 
It  is  your  opinion  I  know,  as  it  ia  my  own,  that  the  plague 
will  increase  in  violence,  and  endure  for  months — probably 
till  next  winter.  My  intention  is  to  store  my  house  with 
provisions,  as  a  ship  is  victualled  for  a  long  voyage,  and 
then  to  shufit  up  entirely  till  the  scourge  ceases.” 

“  if  your  project  is  practicable,”  said  Hodges,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection,  “  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  attended 
with  every  good  result  you  can  desire.  This  house,  which 
is  large  and  roomy,  is  well  adapted  for  your  purpose.  But 
you  must  consider  well  whether  your  family  will  submit  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  Isng  period  you  propose.” 

“  They  shall  remain  close  prisoners,  even  if  the  pestilence 
lasts  for  a  twelvemonth,”  replied  the  grocer.  “  Whoever 
quits  the  house,  when  it  is  once  closed,  and  on  whatever 
plea,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  returns  not.  That  is  my 
fixed  resolve.” 

“And  you  are  right,”  rejoined  Hodges,  “  for  on  that  de¬ 
termination  the  success  of  your  8ch-*me  entirely  depends.” 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  Leonard  entered  the 
chamber,  and  informed  his  master  that  Chowles,  the  coffin- 
maker,  and  Mrs.  Maltnayns,  the  plague-nurse,  desired  to 
see  him. 

“Mrs  Mdlmayns!”  exclaimed  Hodges, in “urprise.  “  I 
heard  that  something  very  extraordinary  occurred  last  night 
in  Saint  Faith’s.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Bloundel,  she 
ahall  be  admitted.  I  want  to  ask  her  a  few  questions.  You 
had  better  hesitate  about  hiring  her,”  he  observed  to  the 
grocer,  as  Leonard  departed,  “  for  she  is  a  woman  of  very 
indifferent  character,  though  she  may  (for  aught  I  know) 
be  a  good  and  fearless  nurse.” 

“  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  her,  I  cannot  hesitate,”  re¬ 
turned  Bloundel. 

As  he  said  this,  the  door  was  opened  by  Leonard,  and 
Chowles  and  Judith  entered  the  room.  The  latter,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  doctor,  looked  greatly  embarrassed. 

“  I  have  brought  you  the  nurse  1  spoke  of,  Mr.  Bloun¬ 
del,”  said  Chowles,  bowing,  “and  am  come  to  inquire 
whether  you  want  a  coffin  to-night.” 

“  Mr.  Bloundel  is  not  likely  to  require  a  coffin  at  pre¬ 
sent,  Chowles,”  returned  the  doctor,  severely  ;  “  neither 
does  his  son  stand  in  need  of  a  nurse.  How  is  your  hus¬ 
band,  Mrs.  Malmayns  1  ” 

“  He  is  dead,  sir,”  replied  Judith. 

“  Dead !  ”  echoed  the  doctor.  “  When  I  left  him,  at 
one  o’clock  this  morning,  he  was  doing  well.  Your  nursing 
seems  to  have  accelerated  his  end.” 

“  His  death  was  occasioned  by  an  accident,  sir,”  replied 
Judith.  “  He  became  delirious  about  three  o’clock,  and  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  detain  him,  started  out  of  bed, 
rushed  into  S^int  Faith’s  and  threw  himself  into  a  pit, 
which  Mr.  Lilly  and  some  other  persons  had  digged  in 
search  of  treasure.” 

“  This  is  a  highly  improbable  story,  Mrs.  Malraa3ms,” 
returned  Hodges,  “  and  1  must  have  the  matter  thoroughly 
investigated  before  I  lose  sight  of  you.” 

“  I  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Malmayns’s  state¬ 
ment,”  interposed  Chowles. 

“  You  !  ”  cried  Hodges,  contemptuously. 

“  Yes,  I,”  replied  the  coffin-maker.  “  It  seems  that  the 
sexton  had  found  a  chest  of  treasure  buried  in  Saint 
Faith’s,  and  being  haunted  by  the  idea  that  some  one  was 
carrying  it  off,  he  suddenly  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  rushed 
to  the  church,  where,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Lilly,  Mr.  Quatre- 
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main,  the  Earl  of  Rochestar,  and  Sir  George  Etherage, 
having,  by  the  help  of  mosaical  roda,  discovered  this  very 
cheat,  were  digging  it  up  Poor  Matthew  instantly 
plunged  into  the  grave,  and  died  of  the  sudden  chill.” 

“That  is  not  unlikely,”  observed  Hodges,  alter  a  panse. 
•*  But  what  has  become  of  the  treasure  ?  ” 

“  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Quatremain,  who  has 
given  notice  of  it  to  the  proper  authorities,”  replied 
Chowlea.  “  It  con-sists,  as  I  understand,  of  gold  pieces 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  images  of  the  same 
metal,  crosses,  pyxes,  chalices,  and  other  Popish  and  super¬ 
stitious  vessels,  buried,  probably,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  and  the  religion  changed.” 

‘‘  Not  unlikely,”  replied  Ilodgea.  ‘‘  Where  is  your  hus¬ 
band’s  body,  Mrs  Maimayns  ]  ” 

“  It  has  been  removed  to  the  vault  which  he  usually  oc 
copied,”  replied  .Tiiditli.  ‘‘  Mr.  Chowles  has  undertaken  to 
bury  him  to-night.” 

‘‘I  must  see  him  first,”  replied  Hodges,  “and  be  sure 
that  he  has  not  met  with  foul  play.” 

“And  1  will  accompany  you,”  said  Chowles.  “So  you 
do  not  want  a  colfin,  Mr.  Bloundel  !” 

The  grocer  shook  his  head. 

“(Jood  day,  Mr.  Bloundel,”  said  Hodges.  “  I  shall  visit  j 
you  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  find  your  son  as  well  as  1  leave  , 
him.  Chowles  you  will  be  answerable  for  the  safe  custody  | 
of  Mrs.  Maimayns.” 

“  I  have  no  desire  to  escape,  sir,”  replied  the  nurse. 

“  You  will  find  every  thing  as  1  have  represented.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  replied  the  doctor.  “  If  nut,  you  will 
have  to  tend  the  sick  in  Newgate  ”  , 

The  trio  then  proceeded  to  .Saint  Paul’s,  and  descended  ’ 
to  the  vaults.  Hodges  carefully  examined  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  sexton,  but  though  he  entertained  some  suspi-  j 
cions,  he  could  not  pronounce  positively  that  he  had  been  ■ 
improperly  treated ;  and  as  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Maimayns 
was  fully  borne  out  by  the  vergers  and  others,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  investigation  further.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  Judith  accompanied  the  coliin-maker 
to  his  residence,  where  she  remained  till  the  evening, 
when  she  was  suddenly  summoned  in  a  case  of  urgency, 
by  a  messenger  from  Sibbald,  the  apothecary  of  Clerken- 
well. 

CHAPTER  X....Tfce  DuM. 

After  Parravicin’s  terrible  announcement  Disbrowe  offer¬ 
ed  him  no  further  violence,  but  flinging  down  his  sword, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  rushed  up  stairs.  His  wife  was 
still  insensible,  but  the  fatal  mark  that  had  betrayed  the 
presence  of  the  plague  to  the  Knight  .manifested  it  also  to  j 
him,  and  he  stood  like  one  entranced,  until  Mrs.  Disbrowe,  , 
recovering  from  her  swoon,  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazing  at  I 
him,  cried — “  You  here  !— Oh.'  Disbrowe,  I  dreamed  you  | 
had  deserted  me — had  sold  me  to  another.”  j 

“  Would  it  were  a  dream!”  replied  her  husband. 

“And  was  it  notl”  she  rejoined,  pressing  her  hands  to  j 
her  temples.  “  Is  it  true  !  Oh  !  yes,  I  feel  it  is.  Every  ' 
circumstance  rushes  upon  me  plainly  and  distinctly.  1  see  | 
the  daring  libertine  before  me.  He  stood  w’here  you  stand,  J 
and  told  me  what  you  had  done.”  _  | 

“  What  did  he  tell  you,  Margaret  1  ”  asked  Disbrowe,  in  ■ 

a  hollow  voice.  ! 

“  He  told  me  you  were  false— that  you  loved  another,  i 

and  had  abandoned  me.”  ,  .  . 

“  He  lied  !”  exclaimed  Disbrowe,  in  a  voice  of  uncon-  , 
trollable  fury.  “  It  is  true  that,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  I  j 
was  tempted  to  set  you— yes,  you,  Margaret— against  all  | 

I  had  lost  at  play— and  was  compelled  to  yield  up  the  key  i 
of  my  house  to  the  winner.  But  I  have  never  been  faith-  1 
less  to  you — never.”  .  .  .  ^ 

“Faithless or  not,”  replied  his  w-ife,  bitterly,  “  it  is  plain 
you  valutrme  less  than  play,  or  you  w»uld  not  have  acted 
thus.” 

“  Reproach  me  not,  Margaret,”  replied  Disbrowe.  “  I 
would  give  worlds  to  undo  wh^t  I  have  done.” 

“  Who  shall  guard  me  agaiust  the  recurrence  of  such 
conduct  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Disbrowe,  coldly.  “  But  you  have  | 
not  yet  informed  me  how  I  was  saved  1  ” 

Disbrowe  averted  his  head. 

“  What  mean  you  1  ”  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm.  “  What 
has  happened  1  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  1  Were  you 
my  preserver  1  ’* 
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“  Your  preserver  was  the  plague,”  rejoined  Disbrowe,  in 
a  sombre  tone. 

The  unfortunate  lady  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
j  that  she  was  attacked  by  the  pestilence,  and  a  long  and 
f  dreadful  pause  ensued,  broken  only  by  exclamations  of  an- 
j  guish  from  both. 

j  “  Disbrowe  !  ”  cried  Margaret,  at  length,  raising  herself 
I  in  bed,  “you  have  deeply — irrevocably  injured  me.  But 
promise  me  one  thing.” 

'  “  1  swear  to  do  whatever  you  may  desire,”  he  replied. 

I  “  1  know  not,  after  what  1  have  heard,  whether  you 

j  have  courage  lor  the  deed,”  slie  cuiilinued.  “  But  1  would 
have  you  kill  this  man.” 

I  “  1  will  do  it,”  replied  Dirbrowe. 

I  “  Nothing  but  his  bU»od  can  wipe  out  the  wrong  he  has 
done  me,”  she  rejoined.  “  Challenge  him  to  a  duel — a 
mortal  duel.  If  he  survives,  by  niy  soul,  I  will  give  myself 
to  him.” 

“  Margaret !”  exclaimed  Disbrowe. 

I  “  I  swear  it,”  she  rejoined,  “  au«l  you  know  my  passion¬ 
ate  nature  too  well  to  doubt  I  will  keep  iny  word.” 

“  But  you  have  the  |>lagiie  !  ” 

“  What  does  th.it  matter  ?  I  may  recover.” 

“Not  so,”  muttered  Difbrowe.  “If  1  full,  I  w-ill  take 
care  you  do  not  recover.  1  will  light  him  to-morrow,”  he 
added,  aloud. 

He  theu  summoned  his  servants,  but  when  they  found 
their  mi.stress  w-as  attacked  by  the  plague,  they  framed 
some  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  and  instantly  fled  the  house. 
Driven  almost  to  hi.s  wits’  ena,  Dusbrow’e  went  in  search  of 
other  assistance,  and  was  for  a  while  unsuccessful,  until  a 
coachman  to  whom  he  applied,  offered,  for  a  suitable  re¬ 
ward,  to  drive  to  Clerkcnwell — to  the  shop  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  named  Sibbald,  (with  whose  name  the  reader  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar,)  who  was  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of 
plague-patients,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  other’s  residence. 
Disbrowe  immediately  closed  vv  itli  the  man,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  .'^ibbdld  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  singu¬ 
lar  and  repulsive  personage,  with  an  immense  hooked  nose, 
dark,  savage-looking  eyes,  a  skin  like  jjarchment,  and  high 
round  shoulders,  which  procured  him  the  nickname  of 
I  .Esop  among  his  neighbors.  He  was  under  the  middle  size, 
tind  of  a  spare  figure,  and  in  age  might  be  about  sixty-five. 

]  On  seeing  Mrs.  l)i.>browe  he  at  once  boldly  asserted  that 
i  he  could  cure  her,  and  proceeded  to  apply  his  remedies. 

Finding  the  s«Tvants  tied,  he  ofiered  to  procure  a  nurse  for 
■  l>isbrowe,  and  the  latter,  thanking  him,  eagerly  embraced 
i  the  offer.  Soon  after  this,  he  departed.  In  the  evening 
:  the  nurse,  who  (as  may  be  sarmi-sed)  was  no  other  than 
Judith  Maimayns,  arrived,  and  immediately  commenced 
her  functions. 

Disbrowe  had  no  rest  that  night.  His  wife  tlept  occa¬ 
sionally  lor  a  few  minutes,  hpt,  apparently  engrossed  by  one 
idea,  never  failed,  when  she  awoke,  to  urge  him  to  slay 
Parravicin,  repeating  her  oath  to  give  herself  to  the  Knight 
if  he  came  ofi'  victorious.  Worn  out  at  length,  Disbrowe 
gave  her  a  fearful  look,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  not  been  alone  many  minutes  when  he  wa.s  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  entrance  of  Judith.  He  eagerly  inquired 
whether  his  wife  was  worse,  but  w<u5  informed  she  had 
dropped  into  a  slumber. 

“Hearing  what  has  happened  between  you,”  said  the 
nurse,  “  aiid  noticing  your  look  when  you  left  the  room,  1 
came  to  tell  you  that  if  you  fall  in  this  duel,  your  last  mo¬ 
ments  need  not  be  embittered  by  any  thoughts  of  your  wile. 

I  will  take  care  she  does  not  recover.” 

A  horrible  smile  lighted  up  Disbrowe’s  features. 

“  You  are  the  very  person  I  want,”  he  said.  “  When  I 
would  do  evil,  the  fiend  rises  to  my  bidding.  If  I  am  slain, 
you  know  what  to  do.  How  shall  I  requitu  the  service  1  ” 

“  1)«  not  concern  yourself  about  that,  captain,”  rejoined 
Judith.  “  I  will  take  care  of  myself.” 

About  noon,  on  the  following  day,  Disbrowe,  withsut 
venturing  to  see  bis  wife,  left  his  house,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Smyrna,  where,  as  he  expected,  he  found  Parravicin 
and  his  companions.  / 

The  Knight  instantly  advanced  toward  him,  and  laying 
aside  for  the  moment  his  recklew  air,  inquired,  with  a 
look  of  commiseration,  after  bis  wife. 

“  She  is  better,”  replied  Disbrowe,  fiercely.  “  I  am 
come  to  settle  accounts  with  you.” 

'  “  I  thought  they  were  settled  long  ago,”  returned  Parra- 
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vicin,  instantly  f'h»nqing  hia  manner.  “  But  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  consider  the  debt  unpaid.” 

Diebrowe  lifted  the  cane  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
the  Knight  with  it  forcibly  on  the  shoulder — ‘‘  lie  that  my 
answer,”  he  said. 

“  1  will  have  your  life  first,  and  your  wife  afterward,”  re¬ 
plied  I’arravieiii,  furioinly. 

‘‘  You  shall  have  her  if  you  sl  iy  me,  but  not  otherwise,” 
retorted  Iii.abrowe.  “  It  mu.'<<  be  a  mortal  duel.” 

”  It  must,”  replied  I’arravicin.  “  1  will  not  spare  you 
this  time.” 

“Spare  him'?”  cried  I’illiehody.  “Shield  of  Agamem¬ 
non  !  I  should  hope  not.  Spit  him  us  you  would  a  wild 
boar.” 

“  Peace,  fool !  ”  cried  Parravicin.  “  Captain  Disbrowe, 

I  shall  instantly  proceed  to  the  west  side  of  Hyde-park,  be¬ 
neath  the  trees.  I  shall  expect  you  there.  On  my  return, 

I  shall  call  on  your  wife.” 

“  I  pray  yoir  do  so,  sir,”  replied  Disbrowe,  disdainfully. 
Both  then  quitted  the  coll’ee-house — Parravicin  attended  by 
Bochester  and  Pillichody,  and  Disbrowe  accompanied  by 
a  military  friend  whom  he  accidentully  encountered.  Each 
party  taking  a  coach,  they  soon  reached  the  ground — a  re¬ 
tired  spot,  completely  screened  from  observation  by  trees. 
The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged,  for  neither  would 
admit  of  delay.  The  conflict  then  commenced  with  great 
fury  on  both  sides,  but  Parravicin,  in  spite  of  his  passion, 
observed  far  more  caution  tiian  {his  antagonist,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  an  unguarded  movement  occasioned  by  the 
other’s  impetuosity,  passed  his  sword  through  his  body. 

Disbrowe  fell. 

“  You  are  again  successful,”  he  groane'd.  “  But  save  my 
M’ife — save  her.” 

“  What  mean  you  f”  cried  I’urravicin,  leaning  over  him, 
a.s  he  wi[)ed  his  sword. 

But  Disbrowe  could  make  no  answer.  His  utterance  was 
choked  by  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood  on  the  lungs,  and  he 
instantly  expired.  Leaving  the  liody  in  care  of  the  second, 
Parravicin  and  his  friends  returned  to  the  coach,  where  the 
Major  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  issue  of  the  duel,  but  the 
Knight  looked  grave,  and  pondered  upon  the  words  of  the 
dying  man.  After  a  time,  however,  he  recovered  his  spir¬ 
its,  and  dined  with  his  triends  at  the  Smyrna  ;  but  they  ob¬ 
served  that  he  drank  more  deeply  than  usual.  His  excesses 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  playing  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  he  won  a  large  sum  from  Rochester  at  hazard. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  heated  with  wine,  he  walked 
up  to  Disbrowe’s  residence,  about  an  hour  after  midnight. 
As  he  approached  the  hou.se,  he  observed  a  strangely- 
shaped  cart  at  the  door,  and,  halting  for  a  moment,  saw  a 
body  wrapped  in  a  shroud  brought  out  Could  it  be  Mrs. 
Disbrowe  1  Rushing  forward  to  one  of  the  assistants  in 
black  cloaks — and  who  was  no  other  than  Chowles — he 
asked  who  he  was  about  to  inter  ? 

“  It  is  a  Mrs.  Disbrowe,”  replied  the  coffin-maker.  “  She 
died  of  grief,  because  her  husband  was  killed  this  morning 
in  a  duel — but  as  she  had  the  plague,  it  must  be  put  down 
to  that.  We  are  not  particular  in  such  matters,  and  shall 
bury  her  and  her  husband  together ;  and  as  there  is  no 
money  left  to  pay  for  coffins,  they  must  go  to  the  grave 
without  them.  What,  ho!  Mother  Malrnayns !  let  Jonas 
have  the  captain  as  soon  as  you  have  stripped  him.  1  must 
be  starting.” 

And  as  the  body  of  his  victim  was  brought  forth,  Par¬ 
ravicin  fell  against  the  wall  in  a  state  almost  of  stupefaction. 

At  this  moment,  Solomon  Eagle,  with  his  brazier  en  his 
head,  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and,  station¬ 
ing  himself  before  the  dead-cart,  cried  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der,  “  Woe  to  the  libertine  !  woe  to  the  homicide  !  for  he 
shall  perish  in  everlasting  fire  !  Woe  !  woe  !  ” 

END  or  the:  ftrst  book. 


BOOK  THE  SECOiND. 

CHAPTER  I . The  prof^rou  of  the  Peitilence. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  bills  of  mortality  began  to 
swell  greatly  in  amount,  and  though  but  few  were  put  down 
to  the  plague,  and  a  |arge  number  to  the  spotted  fever,  (an¬ 
other  frightful  disoruer  raging  at  the  period,)  it  was  well 
known  that  the  hulk  had  died  of  the  former  disease.  The 
rigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  (whether  salu¬ 
tary  or  not  has  been  questioned,)  in  shutting  up  houses,  and 
confining  the  sick  and  sound  within  them  for  forty  days. 


were  found  so  intolerable,  that  most  persons  were  disposed 
to  run  any  risk  rather  than  be  subjected  to  such  a  grievance, 

I  and  every  artifice  was  resorted  to  to  conceal  a  case  when  it 
I  occurred.  Hence,  it  seldom  happened,  unless  by  accideat, 
that  a  discovery  was  made.  C^aack  doctors  were  secretl/ 
consulted,  instead  of  the  regular  pratitiuners  ;  the  searchers 
were  bribed  to  silence  ;  and  large  fees  were  given  to  the 
undertakers  and  buriers  to  lay  the  deaths  to  the  account  of 
some  other  disorder.  All  this,  however,  did  not  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  oHicers  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Redoubling 
their  vigilance,  they  entered  houses  on  mere  8U^plciun  ; 
inflicted  punishments  where  they  found  their  orders  disobey¬ 
ed  or  neglected;  sent  the  sound  to  prison, — the  sick  to  the 
pest-house  ;  and  replaced  the  faithless  searchers  by  others 
upon  whom  they  could  place  reliance.  Many  cases  were 
thus  detected  ;  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution  the  majori¬ 
ty  escaped  ;  and  the  vent  was  no  sooner  stepped  in  one  quar¬ 
ter,  than  it  broke  out  with  additional  violence  in  another. 

By  this  time,  the  alarm  had  become  general.  All,  whose 
business  or  pursuits  permitted  it,  prepared  to  leave  London, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  devoted  city,  without  delay.  As 
j  many  houses  were,  therefore,  closed  from  the  absence  of 
i  the  inhabitants,  as  from  the  presence  of  the  plague  ;  and  this 
added  to  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  streets,  vv  hich  in  some 
quarters  were  almost  deserted.  For  a  while,  nothing  was 
seen  at  the  great  outlets  of  the  city,  but  carts,  carriages, 
and  other  vehicles,  filled  with  goods  and  moveables,  on 
their  way  to  the  country ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
departure  of  their  friends  did  not  tend  to  abate  the  dejec¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  affairs  compelled  them  to  remain  behind. 

One  circumstance  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  namely,  the 
continued  fineness  and  beauty  of  the  weather.  No  rain 
had  fallen  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.  The  sky  was 
bright  and  cloudless  ;  the  atmo.«phere,  apparently,  pure 
and  innoxious ;  while  the  heat  was  a«  great  as  is  generally 
experienced  in  the  middle  of  summer.  But,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  usual  enlivening  eflect  on  the  spirits,  the  fine 
weather  added  to  the  general  gloom  and  apprehension,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  led  to  the  belief  (afterward  fully  confirmed,) 
that  if  the  present  warmth  was  so  pernicious,  the  more  sul¬ 
try  seasons,  which  were  near  at  hand,  would  aggravate  the 
fury  of  the  pestilence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
deaths  were  less  numerous,  a  hope  began  to  be  entertained 
that  the  distemper  was  abating,  and  confidence  was  for  a 
moment  restored  ;  but  these  anticipations  were  speedily 
checked  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  scourge,  which  seemed 
to  bafile  and  deride  all  human  skill  and  foresight. 

Loudon  now  presented  a  lamentable  spectacle.  Not  a 
street  but  had  a  house  in  it  marked  with  a  red  cress — some 
streets  had  many  such.  The  bells  were  continually  tolling 
for  burials,  and  the  dead  carts  went  their  melancholy  rounds 
at  night,  and  were  constantly  loaded.  Fresh  directions 
were  issued  by  the  authorities;  and  as  domestic  animals 
wer«  cousideredto  be  a  medium  of  conveying  the  infection, 
an  order,  which  was  immodiately  carried  into  effect,  was 
given  to  destroy  all  dogs  and  cats.  But  this  plan  proved 
prejudicial  rather  than  the  reverse,  as  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
animals,  most  of  which  were  drowned  in  the  Thames,  being 
washed  ashore,  produced  a  horrilile  and  noxious  effluvium, 
which  was  supposed  to  contribute  materially  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  distemper. 

No  precautionary  measure  was  neglected ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  w’hether  any  human  interference  could  have 
averted  the  severity  «f  the  scourge,  which,  though  its  pro¬ 
gress  might  be  checked  for  a  few  days  by  attention,  or 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  by  neglect,  would,  in  the  end, 
have  unquestionably  fulfilled  its  mission.  The  College  of 
Physicians,  by  the  King’s  command,  issued  simple  and 
intelligible  directions,  in  the  mother  tongue,  for  the  sick. 
Certain  of  their  number,  among  whom  was  the  reader’s 
acquaintance,  Doctor  Hodges,  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  infected ;  and  two  out  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  were 
required  to  see  that  they  duly  executed  their  dangerous, 
office.  Public  prayers  and  a  general  fast  were  likewise 
enjoined.  But  Heaven  seemed  deaf  to  the  supplications  of 
the  doomed  inhabitants — their  prayers  being  followed  by  a 
fearful  increase  of  deaths.  A  vast  crowd  was  collected 
w'ithin  Saint  Paul’s  to  hear  a  sermon  preached  by  Doctor 
Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  prelate  greatly  di»- 
tinguished,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  visitation,  by 
his  unremitting  charity  and  attention  to  the  sick ;  and 
before  the  discourse  was  concluded,  several  fell  down  with¬ 
in  the  sacred  walls,  and,  on  being  conveyed  to  their  own 
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hmiies,  w<*re  found  to  be  attacked  by  the  diatetnper.  On 
tlie  tollowing  day,  too,  many  othera  who  had  beeu  present 
w'ere  seized  with  the  disorder 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  pestilence  from  an 
unlooked-for  cause.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  ahut- 
ting  up  of  houses  and  seclusii>n  of  the  sick  was  regarded  as 
an  intolerable  grievance  ;  and  though  most  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  it,  some  few  resisted,  and  tumults  and  disturb¬ 
ances  ensued.  As  the  plague  increased,  these  disturbances 
became  more  frequent,  and  the  mob  always  taking  part 
against  the  olHcers,  they  were  frequently  interrupted  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty. 

About  this  time,  a  more  serious  affray  than  usual  occur¬ 
red,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  other  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequences,  whtch  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate,  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times.  The  wife  of  a 
merchant,  residing  in  Lothbury,  being  attacked  by  the 
plague,  the  husband,  fearing  lest  his  house  would  be  shut 
up,  withheld  all  information  from  the  examiners  and 
searchers.  His  wife  died,  and  immediately  afterward  one 
of  his  children  was  attacked.  Still,  he  refused  to  give  no¬ 
tice.  The  matter,  however,  got  wind.  The  searchers  ar¬ 
rived  at  night,  and  being  refused  admittance,  broke  into 
the  house.  Finding  undoubted  evidence  of  infection,  they 
ordered  it  to  be  closed,  stationed  a  watchman  at  the  door, 
and  marked  it  with  the  fatal  sign.  The  merchant  remon¬ 
strated  against  their  proceedings,  but  in  vain.  They  told 
him  he  might  think  himself  well  off  that  he  was  not  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  would  undoubtedly  send  him 
to  Ludgate  ;  and  with  other  threats  to  the  like  effect,  they  : 
departed. 

The  unfortunate  man’s  wife  and  child  were  removed  the  j 
following  night  in  the  dead-cart,  and,  driven  half  mad  by  i 
grief  and  terror,  he  broke  open  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  I 
and  plunging  a  sword  in  the  watchman’s  breast,  who  op¬ 
posed  his  flight,  gained  the  street.  A  party  of  the  watch 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  lime,  and  the  fugitive  was 
instantly  secured.  He  made  a  great  clamor,  hswever — 
calling  to  his  neighbors  and  the  by-standers  to  rescue  him, 
and  111  another  moment,  the  watch  was  beaten  off,  and  the 
merchant  placed  on  a  post,  whence  he  harangued  his  pre¬ 
servers  on  the  sevure  restraints  imposed  upon  the  citizens, 
urging  them  to  assist  him  in  throwing  open  the  doors  of  all 
infected  houses,  and  allowing  free  egress  to  their  inmates. 

Greedily  listening  to  this  in-^sane  council,  the  mob  re¬ 
solved  to  act  upon  it.  Headed  by  the  merchant,  they  ran 
down  Threadneedle-street,  and  crossing  Stocks’-market, 
burst  open  several  houses  in  Bearbinder-lane,  aud  drove 
away  the  watchmen.  One  man,  more  courageou-  than  the 
others,  tried  to  maintain  his  post,  and  was  so  severely 
handled  by  his  assailants,  that  he  died  a  few  days  after 
ward  of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  Most  of  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  within  their  dwellings  immediately 
issued  forth,  and  joining  the  mob,  which  received  fresh  re¬ 
cruits  each  moment,  started  on  the  same  errand. 

Loud  shouts  were  now  raisod  of — “  Open  the  doors !  No 
plague  prisoners  !  No  plague  prisoners  !  ”  and  the  mob  set 
off  along  the  Poultry.  They  halted,  however,  before  the 
Great  Conduit,  near  the  end  of  Bucklersbury,  and  oppo.dte 
Mercer’s  Hall,  because  they  perceived  a  company  of  the 
Train-bands  coming  to  meet  them.  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  many  of  the  rabble  were  disposed  to  fly  ;  but  the 
merchant  again  urged  them  to  proceed,  and  they  were  un¬ 
expectedly  aided  by  Solomon  Eagle,  who,  bursting  through 
their  ranks  with  his  brazier  on  his  head,  crying,  “  Awake  ! 
sleepers  awake  !  the  plague  is  at  your  doors !  awake !  ” 
speeded  toward  the  Train-bands,  scattering  sparks  of  lire  as 
he  pursued  his  swift  career.  The  mob  instantly  followed, 
and  adding  their  shouts  to  his  outcries,  dashed  on  with  such 
fury  that  the  Train  bands  did  not  dare  to  oppose  them,  and, 
after  a  slight  and  ineflectual  resistance,  were  put  to  rout. 

The  merchant,  who  acted  as  leader,  informed  them  that 
there  was  a  house  in  Wood  street  shut  up,  and  the  crowd 
accompanied  him  thither.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
reached  Bloundel’s  shop,  but  finding  no  one  on  guard,  for 
the  watchman,  guessing  their  errand,  had  taken  to  his  heels, 
they  smeared  over  the  fatal  cross  and  inscription  with  a 
pall  of  mud  gathered  from  the  neighboring  kennel,  and  then 
broke  open  the  door.  The  grocer  and  his  apprantice,  hear¬ 
ing  the  disturbance,  and  being  neatly  alarmed  at  it,  hurried 
to  the  shop,  and  found  it  full  of  people. 

“  You  are  at  liberty,  Mr.  Bloundel,”  cried  the  merchant, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  grocer.  “We  are  deter¬ 


mined  no  longer  to  let  «>iir  fiiiiiilies  be  imprisoned  at  the 
plea.-'ure  of  ill*#  Lord  Mayor  and  .\ldermen.  We  mem  to 
break  open  ull  the  plague  liom-a-.s,  and  set  free  their  in¬ 
mates.” 

For  heaven’s  sake,  consider  what  you  are  about,  Mr. 
j  Barcroft,”  cried  the  grocer.  “  My  hou.-«e  has  been  closed 
for  nearly  a  month.  Nay,  as  my  son  h.is  entirely  recovered, 
and  received  his  certificate  of  health  from  Itoctor  Hodges, 
it  should  have  been  open**d  three  days  hence,  by  the  ofli- 
cers,  so  that  I  nave  Mitfered  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
confinement  and  can  speak  of  it.  It  is,  no  dsubt,  very  irk¬ 
some,  and  may  be  aliiio.-t  intolerable  to  persons  of  an  im¬ 
patient  temperament.  But  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  only 
I  means  to  t  heck  the  progress  of  contagion.  Listen  to  me, 
i  Mr.  Barcroft — li.ten  to  me,  good  friends,  and  hesitate  be- 
I  fore  you  violate  la'vs  which  have  beeu  made  expressly  to 
meet  this  terrible  emergency.” 

Here  he  was  checked  by  loud  groans  and  upbraidiogs 
from  the  bystanders. 

1  _  ‘‘  He  tfclls  you  himself  that  the  period  of  his  confinement 
is  just  over,”  cried  Barcroft.  **  It  is  plain  he  has  no  inter¬ 
est  ill  the  matter,  except  that  he  would  have  others  suffer 
as  he  has  done.  Heed  him  not,  my  friends.  But  proeved 
with  the  good  work  Lilierate  the  poor  plague  priaouers. 
Liberate  them  !  Chi  !  on  !  ” 

“Forbear,  ra>h  men  !”  cried  Bloundel,  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive  voice.  “  III  the  luime  of  those  you  are  bound  to  obey, 

I  conimund  you  to  de.si.-.t.” 

“  Command  us  !  ”  cried  one  of  the  hyet.inders,  raising  his 
staff  in  a  menacing  manner.  “  Is  this  your  gratitude  for 
the  favor  we  have  ju.-<t  conferred  upon  you  I  Command  us, 
forsooth.  You  had  better  repeat  the  order,  and  see  how  it 
will  be  obeyed.” 

“  I  do  repeat  it,”  rejoined  the  grocer,  firmly.  “  In  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  name,  I  commaiid  you  to  desist,  and  return 
to  your  homes.” 

The  man  would  have  struck  him  with  his  staff,  if  he  had 
not  been  hiiii.self  felled  to  the  ground  liy  Leokard.  This 
was  the  signal  for  greater  outrage.  The  grocer  and  his 
apprentice  were  instantly  a-saiied  by  several  others  of  the 
j  mob,  who,  leaving  them  both  on  the  floor  covered  with 
I  bruises,"  helped  themselves  to  all  they  could  lay  hands  on  in 
the  shop,  and  then  quitted  the  premises. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  track  their  course  further,  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  they  broke  open  upward 
of  fifty  houses  in  different  streets.  Many  of  ihe  plague- 
stricken  joined  them,  and  several  half-naked  creatures  were 
found  dead  in  the  streets  on  the  following  morning.  Two 
houses  in  Black fri.irs-Iane  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  confla¬ 
gration  was  W’ith  (lifiicully  checked,  nor  was  it  until  late  on 
the  following  day  that  the  mob  could  be  entirely  di.«persed. 
The  originator  of  the  disturbance,  Barcroft,  after  a  desper¬ 
ate  resistance,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  con.‘-tablr. 

The  result  of  this  riot,  as  will  he  easily  foreseen,  was 
greatly  t  increase  the  pestilence  ;  and  many  of  those  w'ho 
had  been  most  active  in  it  perished,  in  the  pri.sons  to  which 
they  were  conveyed,  of  the  distemper.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  by  the  opposition  oliered  to  tln^ir  decrees,  the 
city  authorities  enforced  them  w'ith  greater  rigor  than 
ever,  and,  doubling  the  number  of  the  watcii,  again  shut  up 
all  those  houses  which  had  been  broken  open  by  the  late 
tumult. 

Bloundel  received  a  vi.-it  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  who,  having  been  iiifoimed  of  bis  conduct, 
came  to  express  his  approval  of  it,  ofieriug  to  remit  the  few 
days  yet  uiiexpired  of  his  quarantine.  The  grocer,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  the  offer,  and  with  renewed  expressions  of 
approbation.  Sir  John  Lawrence  took  his  leave. 

Three  days  afterward,  the  examiner  of  health  pronounced 
the  grocer’s  house  free  from  infection  The  fatal  mark  was 
obliterated  from  thv  door  ;  the  shutters  were  unfastened  ; 
and  Bloundel  resumed  his  business  as  usual.  Words  are 
inadequate  to  describe  the  deli;>ht  that  filled  the  breast  of 
every  member  of  his  family,  on  their  first  meeting  after  their 
long  separation.  It  took  place  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
.shop.  Mrs  Bloundel  received  the  joyful  summons  from 
Leonard,  and  oa  descending  with  her  children,  found  her 
husband  and  her  son  Stephen  anxiously  expecting  her. 
Scarcely  able  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  which  of  the  two 
she  should  embrace  first,  Mrs.  Bloundel  was  decided  by  the 
pale  countenance  of  her  son,  and  rushing  toward  him  she 
strained  him  to  her  breast,  while  Amabel  flew  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  arms.  The  grocer  could  not  repress  his  tears — but 
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they  were  tears  of  joy,  aiiri  thdt  night’s  happiaess  made 
him  ample  amends  t'ur  all  the  anxiety  he  had  recently  un¬ 
dergone. 

“  Well,  Stephen,  my  dear  child,”  said  his  mother,  as  soon 
as  the  first  tumult  of  emotion  had  subsided,  ‘‘  Well,  Ste¬ 
phen,”  she  said,  smiling  at  him  through  her  tears,  and  al¬ 
most  smothering  him  with  kisses,  “you  are  not  so  much 
altered  as  I  expected,  and  1  do  not  think  if  I  had  had  the 
care  of  you,  I  could  have  nursed  you  better  myself.  You 
owe  your  father  a  second  life,  and  we  all  owe  him  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  care  he  has  taken  of  jou.” 

“  I  can  never  be  snfiiciently  grateful  for  his  kindness,” 
returned  Stephen,  afieciioiiately. 

“  Give  thanks  to  the  beneficent  Being  who  has  preserved 
you  from  this  great  danger,  my  son,  not  to  me,”  returned 
Hloundel.  “The  first  moinents  of  our  re-union  should  be 
worthily  employed  ” 

So  saying,  he  summoned  the  household,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  a  month  the  whole  family  party  assembled  as  be¬ 
fore  at  prayer.  Never  were  thanksgivings  more  earnestly, 
more  devoutly,  uttered.  All  arose  with  bright  and  cheerful 
countenances,  and  sven  Dlaixe  seemed  to  have  shaken  off 
his  habitual  dread  of  the  pestilence.  As  he  retired  with 
Patience,  he  observed  to  her,  “  Ma-ter  Stephen  looks  i^uite 
well,  though  a  little  thinner.  I  must  ascertain  from  him 
the  exact  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  his  father.  1 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Ifiiamdel  would  nurse  mt  if  1  were  to 
be  suddenly  seized  with  the  distemper  1” 

“  If  he  wouldn’t,!  iwu/d,”  replied  Patience;  “and  I 
am  sure  I  could  bring  you  through.” 

“  Thank  you, — thank  you,”  replied  Hlaize.  “  I  begin  t« 
think  we  shall  get  through  it.  I  shall  go  out  to-morrow 
and  examine  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  see  what  progress 
the  plague  is  making.  I  am  all  anxiety  to  know.  I  must 
get  a  fresh  supply  of  medicine,  too.  My  private  store  is 
quite  gone,  except  three  of  my  favorite  rufuses,  which  1 
shall  take  before  I  go  to  bed  to-iiight.  Unluckily,  my  purse 
is  as  empty  as  my  phials  ” 

“  I  can  lend  yon  a  little  money,”  said  Patience.  “  I 
have  n ’t  touched  my  last  year’s  wages.  They  are  quite  at 
your  service.” 

“  You  are  too  good,”  replied  Blaize  ;  “  but  I  won ’t  de¬ 
cline  the  ofler.  1  heard  a  man  crying  a  new’  anti-pestilential 
elixir  as  he  passed  the  house  yesterday.  1  must  find  him 
out,  and  buy  a  bottle.  You  are  a  good  girl.  Patience,  and 
1  ’ll  marry  you  as  soon  as  the  plague  ceases” 

“I  have  something  else  to  gi\e  you,”  rejoined  Patience. 
“  This  little  bag  loutains  a  hazel  nut,  from  which  I  have 
picked  the  kernel,  and  filled  its  place  with  quicksilver, 
stopping  the  hole  with  wax.  Wear  it  round  your  neck, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  certain  preservative  against  the  pes¬ 
tilence.” 

“  W'ho  told  you  of  this  remedy  1”  asked  Blaize,  taking 
the  bag. 

’  “  Your  mother,”  returned  Patience. 

“  I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it,”  said  the  porter. 

“  She  would  n’l  mention  it  to  you,  because  the  doctor 
advised  her  not  to  put  such  matters  into  your  head,”  re¬ 
plied  Patience.  “  But  1  could  n’t  help  indulging  you. 
Heigho  !  I  hope  the  plague  will  soon  be  over.” 

“  It  wont  be  over  for  six  months,”  rejoined  Blaize, 
shaking  his  head.  “  1  read  in  a  little  book,  published  in 
1693,  in  C^ueen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  written  by  Simon 
Kelway,  “  that  when  little  children  Hock  together,  and 
pretend  that  some  of  their  number  are  dead,  solemnizing 
the  burial  in  a  mournful  sort,  it  is  a  certain  token  that  a 
great  mortality  is  at  hand”  This  1  have  myself  seen  more 
than  once.  Again,  just  before  the  great  sickness  of  1626, 
the  churchyard  wall  <»f  Saint  Andrew’s,  Ilolborn,  fell  down. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  same  thing  occurred  after  the 
frost  this  winter.” 

“  I  heard  of  it,”  replied  Patience.  “  But  I  did  not  know’ 
it  was  a  bad  sign.” 

“  it  is  a  dreadful  sign,”  returned  Blaize,  with  a  shudder. 
“The  thought  of  it  brings  back  my  old  symptoms.  I  must 
have  a  supper  to  gua'd  a^inst  infection — u  slice  of  toasted 
bread,  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  powdered  with  nut- 
niPg-” 

And  chattering  thus,  they  proceeded  to  the  kitchen. 

Before  supper  could  be  served.  Doctor  Hodges  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  delighted  to  see  the  family  assembled 
together  again,  and  expressed  a  hearty  wish  that  they  might 
no  more  be  divided.  He  watched  Amabel  and  Leo&ard  care¬ 


fully,  and  seemed  annoyed  that  the  former  rather  shunned 
than  favored  the  regards  of  the  apprentice. 

Leonard,  too,  looked  disconcerted ;  and  though  he  was 
in  possession  of  his  mistress’s  promise,  he  did  not  like  to  re¬ 
claim  it.  During  the  whole  of  the  month,  he  had  been 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  had  scarcely  slept  at  night,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  communi¬ 
cation  taking  place  between  Rochester  and  his  mistreas. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  it  was  possible  he  might  be 
deceived.  And  when  on  this,  their  first  meeting,  she  re¬ 
turned  his  anxious  gaze  with  averted  looks,  he  felt  all  his 
jealous  misgivings  return. 

Supper,  meanwhile,  proceeded.  Doctor  Hodges  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  old  sack  with  great 
relish.  Overcome  by  the  sight  »f  his  wife  and  children, 
the  grocer  abandoned  himself  to  hie  feelings.  As  to  his 
wife,  she  could  scarcely  contain  herseif,  but  wept  and 
laughed  by  turns — now  embracing  her  husband,  now’  her 
son,  between  w’hom  she  had  placed  herself.  Nor  did  she 
forget  Doctor  Hodges ;  and  such  was  the  exuberance  of 
her  satisfaction,  that  when  the  repast  was  ended  she  arose, 
and  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck,  termed  him  the  pre¬ 
server  of  her  son. 

“if  any  one  is  entitled  to  that  appellation  it  is  his  fa¬ 
ther,”  replied  Hodges,  “  and  I  may  say,  that  in  all  my  expe¬ 
rience,  I  have  never  witnessed  such  generous  self  devotion 
as  Mr.  Bloundel  has  exhibited  toward  his  son.  You  must 
now’  be  satisfied,  madam,  that  no  person  can  so  well  judge 
what  is  proper  for  the  safety  of  his  family  as  your  husband.” 

“  1  never  doubled  it,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  1  must  apprize  you,  then,  that  he  has  conceived  a  plan 
by  which  he  trusts  to  secure  his  children  and  household 
from  any  future  attack,”  returned  Hodges. 

“  I  care  not  what  it  is — so  it  dues  not  separate  me  from 
him,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  It  does  not,”  replied  the  grocer.  “  It  will  knit  us  more 
closely  together  than  we  have  ever  yet  been  I  mean  to 
shut  up  my  house,  having  previously  stored  it  with  provis¬ 
ions,  for  a  tw’elvemonth,  and  shall  sufl'er  no  member  of  my 
family  to  stir  forth  as  long  as  the  plague  endures.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  remain  within  doors,  if  it  continues 
tw'enly  years,”  replied  his  wife.  “  But  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  last,  doctor  1  ” 

“Till  next  December,  I  have  no  doubt,”  returned 
Hodges. 

“  8o  long  !  ”  exclaimed  Amabel. 

“  Ay,  so  long,”  repeated  the  doctor.  “  It  has  scarcely 
begun  now.  Your  father  is  right  to  adopt  these  precau¬ 
tions.  It  is  the- only  way  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  family.” 

“  But  ” — cried  Amabel. 

“  1  am  resolved,”  interrupted  Bloundel,  peremptorily. 
“Whoever  leaves  the  house — if  but  for  a  moment — never 
returns.” 

“  And  when  do  you  close  it,  father  I  ”  asked  Amabel. 

“  A  week  hence,”  replied  the  grocer  ;  “  as  soon  as  I 
have  laid  in  a  suflicient  stock  of  provisions.” 

“  And  am  I  not  to  leave  the  house  for  a  year  I”  said 
Amabel,  with  a  dissatUfied  look. 

“  Why  should  you  wish  to  leave  it  I”  asked  her  father, 
curiously. 

“  Ay,  why  1  ”  repeated  Leonard,  in  a  low  tone.  “  I 
shall  be  here.” 

Amabel  seemed  confused,  and  looked  from  her  fathqr  to 
L?onard.  The  former,  however,  did  not  notice  her  em¬ 
barrassment,  but  observed  to  Hodges — “  I  shall  begin  to 
victual  the  house  to-morrow.” 

“Amabel,”  whispered  Leonard,  “you  told  me  if  I 
claimed  your  hand  in  a  month,  you  would  yield  it  to  me. 
I  require  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise.” 

“  Give  me  till  to-morrow’,”  she  replied,  distractedly. 

“  She  has  seen  Rochester,”  muttered  the  apprentice, 
turning  away. 

CHAPTER  II. ...How  the  Grecer  Victua'led  hU  House. 

Leonard  Holt  was  wrong  in  his  suspicions  of  Amabel. 
She  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  Rochester,  but,  if  ih« 
truth  mum  be  told,  he  was  never  out  of  her  mind,  and  she 
found,  to  her  cost,  that  the  heart  will  not  be  controlled. 
Convinced  as  she  was  of  her  noble  lover’s  perfidy,  and 
aware  that  she  was  acting  wrongfully  in  cherishing  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  him  after  the  exposure  of  his  base  designs  toward 
hersalf,  no  reasoning  of  w’hich  she  waocapal'le,  could  banish 
him  from  her  thoughts,  or  enable  her  to  transfer  her  affec- 
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tions  to  the  apprentice.  She  so  far  deceived  herself,  that 
the  fancied  that  she  was  eimncipated  from  the  Earl’s  thral¬ 
dom  ;  and  strove  to  persuade  herself  she  would  avoid  him 
it  he  ever  crossed  her  path.  But  she  could  not  overcome 
her  repujjnance  to  Leonard,  and  she  determined  to  revoke 
the  prjtinise,  which  she  now  felt  had  been  ra.-hly  mace,  of 
bestowinnf  her  hand  upon  him,  if  he  claimed  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

This  conflict  of  feeling  produced  its  natural  result.  She 
became  thoughtful  and  dejected — was  often  in  tears — had 
no  appetite — and  could  scarcely  rouse  herself  saiBciently 
to  undertake  any  sort  of  employment.  Her  mother  watched 
her  with  great  anxiety,  and  feared — though  she  sought  to 
disguise  it  from  herself — what  was  the  cause  of  her  despon¬ 
dency.  She  trusted,  however,  to  lime  to  work  some  bene¬ 
ficial  result,  and  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  induce 
her  daughter  to  give  her  hand,  even  if  she  could  not  give 
her  heart  with  it,  to  the  apprentice. 

Things  were  in  this  position  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  it  occasioned  no  surprise  to  Mrs.  Blosndel,  though  it 
afflicted  her  deeply,  to  find  that  Amabel  sedulously  avoided 
the  apprentice’s  regards  on  their  first  meeting.  When  Doc¬ 
tor  Hodges  was  gone,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired, 
she  observed  lo  her  hu.sband,  “  Before  you  shut  up  the  house 
as  you  propose,  1  should  wish  one  important  matter  to  be 
seltlnd  ” 

“  What  is  it  1  ”  asked  the  grocer. 

“  1  should  wish  to  have  Amabel  married,”  replied  his 
wife. 

“  Married  !  ”  exclaimed  Bloundel,  in  astonishment.  “  To 
whom  1  ” 

“  To  Leonard  Holt,”  was  the  reply. 

Bloundel  could  scarcely  repress  his  displeasure.  j 

”  It  is  time  enough  to  talk  of  that  a  year  hence,”  he 
answered.  ] 

“  I  d«  n’t  think  so,”  returned  his  wife,  “  and  now,  since 
the  proper  time  for  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  has  airived, 

1  must  tell  you  that  the  gallant  who  called  himself  Maurice 
Wyvil,  was  the  Karl  of  Rochester.” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  the  grocer,  while  an  angry  flush 
stained  his  cheek,  ”  has  that  libertine  dared  to  enter  my 
house  1  ” 

”  He  has,”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel.  “  He  has  entered  it 
more  than  once  without  your  knowledge.” 

‘‘  Indeed  !”  cried  her  husband,  with  difficulty  controlling 
his  indignation.  “  When  was  he  here — tell  me  quickly  1  ” 

Mrs.  Bloundel  then  proceeded  lo  relate  all  that  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  her'husband  listened  with  profound  attention 
to  her  recital.  At  its  close,  he  made  no  remark,  but  arose 
and  paced  the  chamber  for  some  tim«  in  great  agitation. 

At  length,  he  suddenly  paused,  and,  regarding  his  wife 
with  great  sternness,  observed,  in  a  severe  tone,  “  You  have 
done  very  wrong  in  concealing  this  from  me,  Honora — 
very  wrong.” 

“  If  I  have  erred,  it  was  to  spare  you  uneasiness,”  re¬ 
turned  kis  wife,  bursting  into  tears.  ‘‘  Doctor  Hodges  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  better  not  to  mention  the  subject  while 
you  had  so  many  other  anxieties  pressing  upon  you.” 

‘‘  I  have  a  stout  heart,  which  will  enable  me  to  bear  up 
against  most  misfortunes,”  returned  the  grocer ;  ‘‘ but  this 
was  a  point  on  which,  under  any  circumstances,  I  should 
have  been  consulted.  And  I  must  own  I  am  surprised  that 
Doctor  Hodges  should  advise  the  contrary.” 

**  He  was  influenced,  like  myself,  by  the  kindliest  feelings 
toward  you,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Bloundel. 

“  Well,  weH,  I  will  not  reproach  you  further,”  returned 
the  grocer,  somewhat  moved  by  her  tears.  ‘‘  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  for  the  best.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  our 
poor  deluded  child  still  entertains  any  regard  for  this  profli¬ 
gate  nobleman  1  ” 

“  1  am  sure  she  does,  ”  replied  Mrs.  Bloundel ;  “  and  it  is 
from  that  conviction  that  I  so  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
wedding  her  to  Leonard  Holt.” 

“  I  will  never  compel  her  to  do  anything  to  endanger  her 
future  happiness,”  returned  the  grocer  ;  ”  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  if  she  marries  Leonard  Holt  without  loving  him. 
It  is  better  to  risk  an  uncertain  evil,  than  rush  upon  a.cer- 
tain  one.” 

“  Then  1  fear  something  worse  will  occur,”  replied  his 
wife. 

“  What !  ”  cried  Bloundel :  ”  am  I  to  understand  that 
you  have  no  reliance  on  Amabel’s  principles'!  Has  ail  our 
care  been  tlirown  away  1  ” 


‘‘ I  do  not  diiitrust  her,”  returned  Mrs.  Bleuadel ;  ‘‘but 
consider  with  whom  she  has  to  deal.  !>lte  is  beset  by  the 
handsomest  and  most  fascinating  man  of  tne  day — by  one 
allowed  to  be  the  most  practised  in  all  the  arts  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  our  sex — and  who  is  a  nobleman  to  bout.  Some  al¬ 
lowance  must  be  made  for  her.” 

‘‘  1  will  make  none,”  rejoined  Bloundel,  sternly.  ‘‘  She 
has  been  brought  up  in  principles  that  outht  to  have  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  resist  temptation  in  whatever  gui.se  it  presented 
itself ;  and  if  the  instruction  she  has  received  had  produced 
the  right  impression,  she  would  have  dune  so.  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  grieved  to  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  she 
must  trust  to  others  for  protection,  when  siie  uu^ht  to  be 
able  to  defend  herself.” 

‘‘We  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,”  returned  .Mrs. 
Bloundel.  “  But  am  1  to  understand  that  you  will  not  urge 
this  marriage  upon  her  1  ” 

‘‘  I  will  never  force  her  inclinations,”  said  the  grocer, 
‘‘  nor  will  I  do  so  much  injustice  to  Leonard  Holt.  But  I 
will  turn  the  matter  over  in  my  mind.  At  present,  1  am 
greatly  troubled  and  perplexed.” 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  the  grocer  and  his 
w'ife  shortly  afterward  retired  to  rest. 

On  the-following  inuruing  Bloundel  remarked  to  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  shop,  “  Leonard, 
you  are  aware  that  I  am  about  to  shut  up  my  house.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  I  must  make  certain  needful  arrangements. 

I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that  1  wish  you  to  remain  with 
me,  but  at  the  same  time  1  beg  you  to  distinctly  understand 
that  1  will  not  detain  you  against  your  will.  Your  urticle.s 
are  within  two  months  of  expiring  ;  and,  if  you  desire  it,  1 
will  deliver  them  to  you  to-morrow,  and  release  you  from 
the  rest  of  your  time.” 

“  I  do  not  desire  it,  sir,”  replied  Leonard.  ‘‘  I  will  re¬ 
main  as  long  as  I  can  be  serviceable  to  you.” 

‘‘  Take  time  for  reflection,”  rejoined  his  master.  “  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  a  long  confinement,  and  you  may 
repent  having  subjected  yourself  to  it  when  too  late.” 

‘‘  Last  month's  experience  has  taught  me  what  1  have  to 
expect,”  replied  Leonard,  with  a  siiule.  ‘‘  My  mind  is 
made  up.  I  will  stay  with  you.” 

‘‘  Be  It  80,”  returned  Bloundel.  ‘‘  I  have  something  fur¬ 
ther  to  say  to  you.  My  wife  has  acquainted  me  with  the 
daring  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  to  carry  oH'  Ama¬ 
bel.” 

‘‘  Has  my  mistress  told  you  of  my  attachment  to  your 
daughter*!”  demanded  Leonard,  trembling  m  spite  of  his 
eflbrta  to  maintain  a  show  of  calmneas. 

Bloundel  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

‘‘  And  of  her  promise  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  me,  if  I 
claimed  it  at  the  month’s  end  ?  ”  continued  the  apprentice. 

“No!”  replied  the  grocer,  a  good  deal  surprised;  “I 
never  heard  of  such  a  promise.  I  w  as  not  aware  that  mat¬ 
ters  had  gone  so  far.  But  have  you  claimed  it  I  ” 

”  I  have,”  replied  Leonard  ;  ‘‘  but  she  declined  giving 
an  answer  till  to-day.” 

‘'  We  will  hav«  it,  then,  at  once,”  said  Blouadel.  ‘‘  Come 
with  me.” 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  inner  room,  where  they 
found  Amubel  and  her  mother.  At  the  sight  of  Leonard 
!  the  former  instantly  cast  down  her  eyes. 

“Amabel,”  said  her  father,  coldly,  “  all  that  has  passed 
is  known  to  me.  I  shall  take  another  and  more  fitting  op- 
pertunity  to  speak  to  you  on  your  ill-advised  conduct.  1 
am  come  for  a  difl'erent  purpose.  You  have  given  I^eonard 
Holt  a  promise,  and  he  claims  the  fulfilment  of  it.” 

“  If  he  insists  upon  my  compliance,”  replied  Amabel,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  “  I  must  obey.  But  it  will  make  me 
wretched.” 

“  Then  I  at  once  release  you,”  replied  Leonard.  “  I 
value  your  happiness  fur  more  than  my  own.” 

“  You  deserve  better  treatment,  Leonard,”  said  Bloundel ; 
“  and  I  am  sorry  my  daughter  cannot  discern  what  is  for 
her  good.  Let  us  hope  that  time  will  work,  a  change  in 
your  favor.” 

“  No,”  replied  the  apprentice,  bitterly  ;  “  I  will  no  longer 
delude  myself  with  any  such  vain  expectation.'’ 

“  Amabel,”  observed  the  grocer,  “  as  your  father — as 
your  well-wisher — I  should  desire  to  see  you  wedded  to 
Leonard.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  your  mother,  I 
will  never  control  your  inclinations.  You  must  be  guided, 
therefore,  by  your  own  feelings,  and  I  will  only  attempt  to 
direct  you  so  far  as  I  think  likely  to  be  conducive  to  your 
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happineHH  On  another  point,  I  must  aa^ume  a  very  dilTor- 
ent  tone.  You  can  no  lonjjer  plead  ignorance  of  the  de- 
nigns  of  the  depraved  Earl  of  Rocheater,  who,  if  he  haa 
done  nothing  more,  has  marred  the  prospects  of  a  most  de¬ 
serving  young  man,  and  destroyed,  for  a  time,  your  own 
peace  of  mind.  Von  may  not  be  able  to  forget  him — but 
you  can  avoid  him.  If  you  see  him  alone  again — if  but  for 
a  moment — I  cast  yon  off  for  ever.  Yes,  for  ever!  ”  he  re¬ 
peated,  in  a  tone  of  great  severity.  1 

“  I  will  never  voluntarily  see  him  again,”  replied  Aina-  ! 
bel,  tremblingly.  | 

“  You  have  heard  my  determination,”  rejoined  her  father,  ' 
sternly.  “  l)o  yon  still  adhere  te  your  resolution  of  re-  ' 
iiMining  with  me,  Leonard,”  he  added,  turning  to  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  “or  shall  I  give  you  up  your  articles  1” 

“  I  will  stay,”  replied  Leonard. 

“  There  will  be  one  advantage,  which  I  did  not  foresee, 
in  closing  my  house,”  said  the  grocer  ;  ‘‘  it  will  eflectually 
keep  away  this  libertine  Earl.”  | 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  the  apprentice,  in  a  low  tone  ;  : 
“  but  I  have  more  faith  in  rny  own  vigilance  than  in  bolts 
and  shutters.”  | 

illoundel  and  Leonard  then  returned  to  the  shop,  where  I 
the  former  immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for 
storing  his  house  ;  and  in  the  furtherance  of  his  scheme  the 
apprentice  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  I 

The,  grocer's  dwelling,  as  has  been  staled,  was  large  and  j 
commodiou.s.  It  was  three  stories  high  ;  and  beneath  the  | 
ground  floor  there  w’ere  kitchens  and  extensive  cellars 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  spaciou.s,  and  had  curiously  carved 
fireplaces,  walls  pannelled  with  fine  brown  oak,  'arge  presses 
and  cupboards — but  as  it  will  be  necessary  h(  eafter  more 
particularly  to  describe  them,  we  need  only  mention  them 
now. 

At  the  b.ick  of  the  habitation,  as  may  be  recollected  from 
Rochester’s  adventure,  was  a  yard,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  where  there  was  a  pump,  from  which  excellent  wa¬ 
ter  was  obtained.  There  were  likewise  three  large  cis- 
tern.s,  supplied  from  the  New  River.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  and  anxious  to  obtain  water  in  which  no  infected  body 
could  have  lain,  or  clothes  have  been  wa.-^hed,  illoundel  had 
a  large  tank  placed  within  the  cellar,  and  connecting  it  by 
pipes  with  the  pump,  he  coatrived  an  ingenious  machine, 
by  which  he  could  work  the  latter  from  within  the  house — 
thus  making  sure  of  a  coa^taat  supply  of  water,  direct  from 
the  spring. 

He  next  addressed  himsself  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  he  fixed  a  pulley,  with  a  rope  and  hook  attached  to 
it,  to  the  beam  above  one  of  the  smaller  bay-windows  on 
the  second  story.  Ily  this  means,  he  could  let  down  a  bas¬ 
ket  or  any  other  article  into  the  street,  or  draw  up  what¬ 
ever  he  desired  ;  and  as  he  proposed  u.siog  this  outlet  as 
his  sole  means  of  communicatinn  with  the  external  world 
when  his  house  was  clost'd,  he  contrived  a  wooden  shutter 
of  a  particular  form,  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  and 
which  he  had  lined  with  tin,  that  no  moisture  might  ad¬ 
here  to  it — it  being  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Hodges,  whom 
he  consulted  on  the  point,  that  the  damps  that  settled  on 
wood  attracted  and  retained  the  infected  matter. 


having  stowed  away  as  many  as  he  conveniently  eoiild  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  premises — he  descended  to  the  cellar, 
and  opening  a  door  in  the  yard,  called  to  them  to  lower  the 
remaining  barrels  with  ropes  below.  In  the  hurry,  Iflaize 
rolled  a  cask  toward  the  open  door,  and  in  another  instant 
it  w’ould  have  fallen  upon  the  grocer,  and  perhaps  crushed 
him,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Leonard.  Hloundel  made 
no  remark  at  the  time,  but  he  never  forgot  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  him  by  the  apprentice. 

To  bake  his  bread  he  required  an  oven,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  built  one  in  the  garret,  laying  in  a  large  sto<*k  of  wood 
for  fuel.  Neither  did  he  neglect  to  provide  himself  wiih 
several  large  barrel i  of  meal. 

Hut  the  most  important  consideration  was  butcher’s  meat, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  Kotherhiihe,  where  the 
plague  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  agreed  with  a  butcher  to 
kill  him  twelve  fat  bullocks,  and  pickle  and  barrel  them  as 
if  for  sea  stores.  He  likewise  directed  the  same  man  to 
provide  six  large  barrels  of  pickled  pork,  on  the  same  un¬ 
derstanding  These  were  landed  on  Queenhithe,  and 
brought  up  to  Wood  street,  so  that  they  passed  for  newly- 
landed  groceries. 

Hams  and  bacon  forming  part  of  his  own  trade,  he  wrote 
to  certain  farmers  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing,  to  send  him  up  an  unlimited  supply  of  flitches  and 
gammons  ;  and  his  orders  being  promptly  and  abundantly 
answered,  he  soon  found  he  had  more  bacon  than  he  could 
possibly  consume.  He  likewise  laid  in  a  good  store  of 
tonguv.s,  hung  betf,  and  other  dried  meats. 

As  to  wine,  he  already  had  a  tolerable  stock,  but  he  in¬ 
creased  it  by  hilf  a  hogshead  of  the  best  canary  he  could 
procure  ;  two  casks  of  Malm.sey,  each  containing  twelve 
I  gallons ;  a  quarter-ca.sk  of  Malaga  sack  ;  a  runlet  of  mus- 
I  cadine  ;  two  small  runlets  of  aqua  vitae  ;  twenty  gallons  of 
I  aniseed  water  ;  and  two  eight-gallon  runlets  of  brandy.  To 
this  he  added  twelve  hogsheads  of  straiigly-hopped  Kent 
I  ale,  calculated  for  keejiing,  which  he  bestowed  in  a  cool 
cellar,  together  wiih  six  hogsheads  of  beer,  for  immediate 
I  use.  Resides  these,  he  procured  a  variety  of  distilled 
!  waters  for  medical  purposes,  amongst  which  he  included  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  the  then  fashionable  and  cwstly  prepara¬ 
tion,  denomisated  plague-water. 

*  As,  noiwithsianding  all  his  precautions,  it  was  far  from 
unlikely  that  some  of  his  household  might  be  attacked  by 
I  the  distemper,  he  took  care  to  provide  proper  remedies ; 

I  and  to  Blaize’s  infiuite  delight,  furnished  himself  with  mi- 
thridate,  Venice  treacle,  discordium,  the  pill  rufiis  (oh,  bow 
j  the  porter  longed  to  have  the  key  of  the  rhedicine  chest !) 

[  London  treacle,  turpentine,  and  other  matters.  He  like- 
I  wise  collected  a  number  of  herbs  and  simples,  as  Virginian 
snake  weed,  contrayerva,  pestilence-wort,  angelica,  vli- 
canipane,  zedoary,  tormentil,  valerian,  lovage,  devilsbit, 
dittany,  master-wort,  rue,  sage,  ivy-berries,  walnuts,  bolt 
armoniac,  terra  sigillata,  bezoar-water,  oil  of  sulpher,  oil  of 
vilrol,  and  other  compounds.  His  store  of  remedies  was 
completed  by  three  tons  of  the  best  white  vinegar,  and  a 
dozen  jars  of  salad  oil. 

Regulating  hi«  supplies  by  the  provisions  he  had  lain  in, 
he  purchased  a  sutticient  stock  of  coals  and  fagots  to  last 


It  may  he  mentioned  that  it  was  his  intention  to  station  i 
himself  in  the  small  room  upon  which  the  shutter  opened, 
and  whenever  he  held  any  communication  below,  to  flash 
oft' a  pistol,  so  that  the  smoke  of  the  powder,  driving  out 
the  external  air,  might  purify  any  vapor  that  found  en¬ 
trance,  of  its  noxious  panicles. 

He  laid  down  to  himself  a  number  of  regnlatioas,  w  hich 
will  be  more  easily  shown,  and  more  clearly  understood, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  period  when  his  plans  were  in  full 
operation.  To  give  an  instance,  however — if  a  letter 
should  he  conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  his  pulley,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  steep  it  in  a  solution  of  vinegar  and  sulphur;  and 
when  dried  and  otherwise  fumigated,  to  read  it  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  the  help  of  strong  glasses. 

In  regard  to  provisions,  after  a  careful  calculation,  he 
bought  upward  of  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  hard 
sea  biscuits,  similar  to  those  now  termed  captain’s  bisenits, 
and  had  them  stowed  away  in  hogsheads.  He  next  ordered 
twenty  huge  casks  of  the  finest  flour,  which  he  bad  packed 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  as  if  for  a  vayage  to  Barbadoes 
or  Jamaica.  As  these  w’ere  brought  in  through  the  back¬ 
yard,  an  accident  occurred  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  his  design.  While  superintending  the  labors  of  Leonard 
and  Blaize,  who  were  rolling  the  casks  into  the  house — 


him  during  the  whole  period  of  his  confine nrven t ;  and  he 
added  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  a  like  quantity  of 
sulphur,  for  fumigation. 

His  eatables  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
cheese,  and  he,  therefore,  ordered  about  six  hundred  weight 
from  Derbyshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Leicestershire,  besides 
about  two  dozen  of  large  old  cheeses  from»Rostherne,  in 
Cheshire — even  tli.'n  celebrated  for  the  best  dairies  in  the 
whole  county.  Butter  was  sent  him  out  of  Berkshire,  and 
he  salted  down  several  large  tubs,  as  w’eil  as  several  pots, 
which  he  received  from  Sufl'olk. 

It  being  desirable,  considering  the  long  period  he  meant 
to  close  his  house,  to  provide  himself  and  his  family  with 
every  necessary,  he  procured  a  sufficient  stock  of  wearing 
apparel,  shoes,  and  boots.  Spice,  dried  fruit,  and  other 
grocery  articles,  were  not  required,  because  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  Candles  also  formed  an  article  of  his  trade, 
and  lamp  oil ;  but  he  was  recommended  by  Dtictor  Hodges, 
from  a  fear  of  the  scurvy,  to  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of 
lemon  and  lime  juice. 

To  guard  against  accident,  he  also  stocked  his  house  with 
glass,  earthenware,  and  vessels  of  every  description  liable  to 
be  broken.  He  took  especial  care  to  destroy  all  vermin,  such 
as  rats  and  mice.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  domestic  animals;  and 
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he  occasioned  great  distreae  to  his  little  daughter  Christiana,  ! 
by  ordering  her  lavorile  spaniel  to  he  drowned,  lie  had  a  1 
(iinall  grated  wicket  made  in  the  street  door,  to  be  used  in  | 
case  ol  emergency  ;  and  he  directed  that  the  topmost  story  ! 
should  be  fitted  up  with  beds,  to  form  a  hospital,  if  any  part  ' 
of  the  family  should  be  seized  with  the  distemper,  so  that 
the  sick  might  be  sequestered  from  the  sound.  | 

These  preparations  were  not  complete  till  tht  last  day  of 
May.  _ 

C1I\PTER  I(I....Tbe  Doctors.  | 

While  the  grocer  was  thus  storing  his  house,  his  schemes  I 
were  well  nigh  thwarted  by  Blaize,  as  we  shall  now  pro-  j 
ceed  to  relate.  Patience,  it  may  be  remeniliered,  had  pro-  1 
mised  to  give  the  porter  her  earnings  to  enable  him  to  pro-  : 
cure  a  frssh  supply  of  medicine  ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  | 
had  received  the  trifling  amount,  he  sallied  forth  to  visit  a  I 
neighboring  apothecary,  named  Parkhurst,  from  whom  he  ' 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  drugs,  and  who  occu-  ; 
pied  a  small  shop  not  far  from  the  grocer’s,  on  the  opposite  [ 
side  of  the  street.  Parkhurst  appeared  overjoyed  to  see 
him,  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  prefer  his  own  request, 
inquired  after  his  mother’s  family, — whether  they  were  all  ' 
well,  especially  fair  Mistress  Amabel, — and,  further,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  large  supplies  of  provision  which  i 
he  saw  conveyed  daily  to  the  premises  1  Ular/.e  shook  his  j 
head  at  the  latter  question,  and  for  some  time  refused  to 
answer  it ;  but  being  clo.sely  pressed  by  Parkhur.st,  admitted 
that  his  master  was  about  to  shut  up  ins  house. 

“  Shut  up  his  house  !  ”  exclaimed  Parkhurst.  “  I  never  J 
heard  of  such  a  preposterous  idea.  If  he  does  so,  not  one  j 
of  you  will  come  out  alive.  But  I  should  hope  he  w’ill  be  ' 
dissuaded  from  his  rash  de.'-ign.”  I 

“  Dissuaded  ’  ’’  echoed  Blaize.  “  You  do  n’t  know  my  1 
master.  He ’s  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  when  he  takes  a  j 
thing  into  his  head.  Nothing  will  turn  him.  Besides, 
Doctor  Hodges  sanctions  and  even  recomviends  the  plan.** 

“  I  have  no  opinion  of  Doctor  Hodges,”  sneered  the 
apothecary.  ‘‘  He  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  before  a  j 
learned  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  who  is  now  in  that  ; 
room.  The  person  I  speak  of  thoroughly  understands  the  ’ 
pestilence,  and  never  fails  to  cure  every  case  that  conies  I 
before  him.  No  shutting  up  houses  with  him.  He  is  in  : 
possession  of  an  infallible  remedy.” 

"Indeed!”  exclaimed  Blaize,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

"  What  is  hie  name  1  ” 

“His  name — ha!”  cried  Parkurst,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  How  strange  it  should  slip  my  memory.  Ah,  now,  I  re¬ 
collect.  It  is  Doctor  Calixtus  Bottesham.” 

"  A  singular  name,  truly,”  remarked  Blaize,  “  but  it 
sounds  like  that  of  a  clever  man.” 

"  Doctor  Calixtus  Bottesham  is  a  wonderful  man,”  re¬ 
turned  the  apothecary.  "  I  have  never  met  with  his  like.  I 
I  would  trumpet  forth  his  merits  through  the  whole  eity, 
but  that  it  would  ruin  my  trade.  The  plague  is  oar  harvest, 
as  my  friend  Chowles,  the  colIIn  maker,  says,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  stop  it— ha  !  ha  !  ” 

"It  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  laugh  at,’’  returned  j 
Blaize,  gravely.  "  But  are  the  doctor’s  fees  exorbitant  1  ”  ; 

“  To  the  last  degree,”  replied  Parkhurst.  "  I  am  afraid  j 
to  state  how  much  he  asks.”  I 

"  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  consult  him  then,”  5»aid 
Blaize,  turning  over  the  coin  in  his  pocket,  “and  yet  I 
should  greatly  like  to  do  so.” 

“  Have  no  fear  on  that  score,”  returned  the  apothecary. 
“I  have  been  able  to  render  him  an  important  service, and 
he  will  do  anything  for  me.  He  shall  give  you  his  advice  [ 
gratis.”  I 

“  Thank  you !  thank  you !  ”  cried  Blaize,  transported 
with  delight. 

Wait  here  a  moment,  and  I  will  ascertain  whether  he 
will  see  you,”  replied  Parkhurst. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  porter,  who  amused  himself  j 
during  his  absence  by  studying  the  labels  affixed  to  the  j 
jars  and  bottles  on  the  shelves.  He  had  much  ado  to  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  opening  some  of  them,  and  tasting  their 
contents. 

Full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  apothecary 
re-appeared. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  yon  so  long,”  he  said ; 
“  but  I  had  more  difficulty  with  the  doctor  than  I  expected, 
and  for  some  time  he  refused  to  see  you  on  any  terms,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  violent  antipathy  to  Doctor  Hodges,  whom 


he  regards  as  a  rare  pretender,  and  whose  patient  h«  con¬ 
ceives  you  to  be  ” 

"  1  am  not  Doctor  Hodges’s  patient,”  returned  Blaize, 
"  and  I  regard  him  a.s  a  pretender  my&ell'.” 

"That  opinion  will  recommend  you  to  Doctor  Botte¬ 
sham,”  replied  Parkhurst;  "  and  since  1  have  smoothed  the 
way  tor  you,  you  will  find  him  very  atluble  and  con¬ 
descending.  He  has  often  heard  me  speak  of  yoar  master; 
and  it  it  were  not  for  his  dislike  of  Doctor  Hodges, 
whom  he  might  accidentally  encounter,  he  would  call 
upon  him  ” 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  my  master  to  employ  him  instead  of 
the  other,”  said  Blaize. 

“  I  W’ish  so  too,”  cried  Parkhurst,  eagerly.  “  Do  you 
think  it  could  be  managed  !” 

"  I  fear  not,”  returned  Blaize. 

"  There  would  be  no  harm  in  making  the  trial,”  replied 
Parkhurst.  “  But  you  shall  now  see  the  learned  gentleiiiaa. 

I  ought  to  apprise  you  that  he  has  two  friends  with  him, — 
one  a  young  gallant,  named  Hawkswood,  whom  he  has  re¬ 
cently  cured  of  the  distemper,  and  w  ho  is  so  much  attached 
to  him  that  he  never  leaves  him;  the  other,  a  doctor  like 
himself,  named  Martin  Fuibisher,  who  alw’ays  accoHipames 
him  in  his  visits  to  his  patient**,  and  prepares  his  mixtures 
fur  him.  You  must  not  be  surprued  at  their  appearance. 
And  now  come  with  me  ” 

With  this,  he  led  the  way  info  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  the-shop,  where  three  personages  were  s«  ated  at  a  table, 
with  a  riask  ot  wine  and  glasses  before  them.  Blaize  de¬ 
tected  Doctor  Bottesham  at  a  glance.  He  was  an  ancient- 
looking  man,  clad  in  a  suit  (>f  rusty  black,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  velvet  robe,  very  much  soiled  and  faded,  but  orig¬ 
inally  trimmed  with  fur,  and  lined  with  yellow  silkt  His 
powers  of  vi.sion  appeared  to  be  feeble,  for  he  wore  «  large 
green  shade  over  his  eyes,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  the 
same  color.  A  venerable  w  hite  beard  descended  almost  to 
his  waist.  His  head  was  protected  by  a  long-Howing  grey 
wig,  over  which  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap.  His  shoul¬ 
ders  were  high  and  round,  his  hack  bent,  and  he  evidently 
required  support  when  he  moved,  as  a  crutch  headed  staff 
was  reared  against  his  chair.  (.>a  his  left  w'as  a  young, 
handsome,  and  richly-attired  gallant,  answering  to  the 
apothecary’s  description  of  Hawkswood  ;  and  on  the  right 
sat  a  stout  personage  preci.sely  habited  like  hiuiself,  except 
that  he  wore  a  broad-leaved  hat,  which  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  his  features.  Notwithstanding  this  attempt  at 
concealment,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  Doctor  Furbish- 
er’s  face  was  covered  with  scars,  that  he  had  a  rubicund 
nose,  studded  with  carbuncles,  and  a  black  patch  over  his 
left  eye. 

“  Is  this  the  young  man  who  desires  to  consult  me  I  ” 
asked  Doctor  Calixtus  Botttesham,  in  the  cracked  and  qua¬ 
vering  voice  of  old  age,  to  Parkhurst. 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  apothecary,  respectfully.  “  Go  for¬ 
ward,”  he  added  to  Blaize,  "  and  speak  for  yourself.” 

“  W'hat  ails  you  I  ”  pursued  Bottesham,  gazing  at  him 
through  his  spectacles.  “  You  look  strong  and  hearty.” 

"  So  I  am,  learned  sir,”  replied  Blaize,  bowing  to  the 
ground;  "but  understanding  from  Mr.  Parkhurst  that  you 
have  un  infallible  remedy  against  the  plague,  I  would  gladly 
procure  it  from  you,  as,  if  1  should  he  attacked,  I  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  you.” 

"  Why  not  1  ”  demanded  Bottesham.  "I  will  come  to 
you  if  you  send  for  me.” 

"  Because,”  replied  Blaize,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
“  my  ma.ster  is  about  to  shut  up  his  house,  and  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  go  forth,  or  to  enter  it,  till  the  pestilence  is  at 
an  end.” 

“  Your  master  must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing,”  re¬ 
joined  Bottesham.  “  What  say  you,  brother  Furbisher — is 
that  the  w'ay  t»  keep  ofi'thc  plague  1  ” 

"Gallipots  of  (ralen!  no,”  returned  the  other;  "  it  is 
j  rather  the  way  to  invite  its  assaults.” 

j  "  When  does  your  master  talk  of  putting  this  fatal  design 
— for  fatal  it  will  be  ts  him  and  all  his  household — into  ex¬ 
ecution  1  ”  demanded  Bottesham. 

"  Very  shortly,  I  believe,”  replied  Blaize.  "  He  meant 
to  iH'gIn  on  the  first  of  June,  but  as  the  pestilence  is  less 
violent  than  it  was.  Doctor  Hodges  has  iaduced  him  to  de¬ 
fer  his  purpose  for  a  few  days.” 

"Doctor  Hodges!”  exclaimed  Bottesham,  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “  It  was  aa  unfortunate  day  for  your  master  when 
he  adiniKed  that  sack -drinking  impostor  into  his  house.” 
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“  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  his  fekill,”  replied  Blaize,  j  And  pouring  out  a  bumper,  he  handed  it  to  the  porter, 
“  but,  neverlheleaa,  it  mu?t  be  admitted  that  he  brought  who  swallowed  it  a  draught. 

Master  Siephen  through  in  a  wonderful  manner.”  ..  ^nd  now,”  said  Bottesham,  ”  to  return  to  the  mad 

‘‘P»haw!”  exclaimed  Bottesliam,  ‘‘that  was  mere  ac-  ^  scheme  of  your  master’s— is  there  no  way  of  oreventiinr 
cident.  1  heard  the  particulars  of  the  case  from  Park-  it  1  ”  /  H  g 


hurst,  and  am  satisiied  the  youth  would  have  recovered 
without  his  aid.  But  what  a  barbarian  Mr.  Bloundel 
must  be  to  think  of  imprisoning  his  family  in  this  way.” 

”  lie  certainly  does  not  consult  my  inclinations  in  the 
matter,”  returned  Blaize. 

”  Nor  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  I  should  imagine,” 
continued  Bottesham.  “  How  do  they  like  it  V’ 

“  I  cannot  exactly  say,”  answered  Blai/e.  “  But  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  I  should  be  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and  no  assistance  to  be  procuted.” 

”  it  would  be  still  more  dreadful,  if  so  angelic  a  creature 
as  Bloundel’s  daughter  is  represented  to  be — for  I  have 
never  seen  her — bhould  be  so  seized,”  observed  Botte¬ 
sham.  ”  1  feel  so  much  interested  about  her  that  I  would 
do  anything  to  preserve  her  from  the  fate  with  which  she 
is  menaced.” 

‘‘  Were  it  not  inconsistent  with  your  years,  learned  sir, 
I  might  suspect  you  of  a  tenderer  feeling  toward  her,”  ob¬ 
served  Blaize,  archly  ;  ‘‘  but,  in  good  sooth,  her  charms 
are  so  extraordinary  that  1  should  not  be  surprised  at  any 
eft'ect  they  might  produce.” 

‘‘  They  would  produce  no  effect  on  me,”  replied  Botte¬ 
sham.  “I  am  long  past  such  feeling.  But,  iu  respect  to 
yourself.  You  say  you  are  afraid  of  the  plague.  I  will 
give  you  an  electuary  to  drive  away  your  panic  ;  ”  and  he 
produced  a  small  jar,  and  hande«l  it  to  the  porter.  ”  It  is 
composed  of  conserve  of  roses,  gillvllowers,  borage,  can¬ 
died  citron,  powder  of  latijicann  Galeni,  Roman  zedoary, 
deronicum,  and  saffron.  You  must  take  about  the  quantity 
of  a  large  nutmeg,  morning  and  evening.” 

“  You  make  me  for  ever  your  debtor,  learned  sir,”  re¬ 
joined  Blaize. 

‘‘  1  will  also  add  my  remedy,”  said  Furbisher.  “It  is  a 
powder  compounded  of  crabs’  eyes,  burnt  hartshorn,  the 
black  tops  of  crabs’  claws,  the  bone  from  a  stag’s  heart, 
unicorn’s  horn,  and  salt  of  vipers.  You  must  take  one  or 
two  drums — not  more — in  a  glass  of  hut  posset-drink,  when 
you  go  to  bed,  and  swallow  another  draught  of  the  same 
potion  to  wa.'h  it  down.” 

“  I  will  carefully  observe  your  directions,”  replied  Blaize, 
thankfully  receiving  the  powder. 

“  Of  all  things,”  said  Bottesham,  claiming  the  porter’s 
attention  by  tapping  him  on  the  head  with  his  cane,  “  take 
care  never  to  be  without  vin'-gar.  It  is  the  grand  specitic, 
not  merely  against  the  plague,  but  against  all  disorders.  It 
is  food  and  phy.sic,  meat  and  medicine,  drink  and  julep, 
cordial  and  antidote.  If  you  formerly  took  it  as  a  sauce, 
now  take  it  as  a  remedy.  To  the  sound  it  is  a  preservative 
from  sickness,  to  the  sick  a  restorative  to  health.  It  is  like 
the  sw’ord  which  is  worn,  not  merely  for  ornament,  bat  for 
defence.  Vinegar  is  my  remedy  against  the  plague.  It  is 
a  simple  remedy,  but  an  ellectual  one.  1  have  cured  a 
thousand  patients  with  it,  and  hope  to  cure  a  thousand 
more.  Take  vinegar  with  all  you  eat,  and  flavor  all  you 
drink  with  it.  Has  the  plague  taken  away  your  appetite, 
vinegar  w'ill  renew  it.  Is  your  throat  ulcerated,  use  vine¬ 
gar  as  a  gargle.  Are  you  disturbed  with  phlegmatic  hu¬ 
mors,  vinegar  will  remove  them.  Is  yojur  brain  laden  with 
vapors,  throw  vinegar  on  a  hot  shove];,  and  hold  it  under 
your  nose,  and  you  will  obtain  instantaiieous  relief.  Have 
you  the  head-ache,  wet  a  napkin  in  vinegar,  and  apply  it 
to  your  temples,  and  the  pain  will  cease.  In  short,  there 
is  no  ailment  that  vinegar  will  not  cure.  It  is  the  grand 
panacea  :  and  may  be  termed  the  elixir  of  long  life.” 

“  1  wonder  its  virtues  have  not  been  found  out  before,” 
observed  Blaize. 

“  It  is  surprising  how  slow  men  are  in  discovering  the 
most  obvious  truths,”  replied  Boiteahaiii ;  “  but  take  my  ad¬ 
vice,  and  never  be  without  it.” 

“  I  never  will,”  returned  Blaize.  “  Heaven  be  praised, 
my  master  has  just  ordered  in  three  tons.  1  ’ll  tap  one  of 
them  directly.” 

“  Muscles  and  mushrooms !  ”  muttered  Furbisher :  “  that 
idea  of  the  vinegar-remedy  is  borrowed  from  Kemp’s  late 
treatise  on  the  pestilence  and  its  cure.  Before  you  com¬ 
mence  upon  the  new  system,  young  man,”  he  added  aloud 
to  Blaize,  “  let  me  recommend  you  to  fortil'y  your  stomach 
with  a  glass  of  canary.” 


j  “  I  am  aware  of  none,”  replied  Blaize. 
i  “  Bolts  and  bars  !  ”  cried  Furbisher,  “  something  must 
I  be  done  for  the  fair  Amabel.  We  owe  it  to  socle  y  not  to 
’  permit  so  lovely  a  creature  to  be  thus  immured.  What  say 
j  you,  Hawksmoor  I  ”  he  added,  to  the  gallant  by  his  side, 
I  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken. 

I  “  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  permit  it — quite  unpardon- 
I  able,”  replied  this  person. 

“  Might  not  some  plan  be  devised  to  remove  her  for  a 
short  time,  and  frighten  him  out  of  his  project  1  ”  said  Bot. 
I  tesbam.  **  I  would  willingly  assist  in  such  a  scheme.  1 
I  pledge  you  in  a  bumper,  young  man.  You  appear  to  be  a 
i  trusty  servant.”  * 

I  “  1  am  so  considered,  learned  sir,”  replied  Blaize,  upon 
j  whose  bruin  the  wine,  thus  plentifully  bestowed,  begun  to 
operate, — “  and,  1  may  add,  justly  so.” 

“  You  really  will  be  doing  your  master  a  service  if  you 
;  can  prevent  him  from  committing  this  folly,”  rejoined  Bot- 
:  tesham.  “Let  us  have  a  bottle  of  burnt  malni?ey,  with  a  few 
I  brui^d  raisins  in  it,  Mr.  Parkhurst.  This  poor  young  man 
j  requires  support.  Be  sealed  friend.” 

I  With  some  hesitation,  Blaize  complied,  and  while  the 
I  apothecary  went  in  search  of  ihe  wine,  he  observed  to  Bot- 
,  teshani,  “  I  would  gladly  comply  with  your  suggeition, 

I  learn«?d  sir,  did  I  see  any  means  of  doing  so.” 
j  “  Could  you  not  pretend  to  have  the  plague  I  ”  said  Bot- 
!  teshattt-  ‘‘  I  could  then  attend  you.” 
j  “  I  should  be  afraid  of  playing  such  a  trick  as  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Blaize.  “  Besides,  1  do  not  see  what  purpose  it  would 
I  an.swcr- 

I  “  It  would  enable  me  to  get  into  the  houee,”  returned 
Botleshain,  “  and  then  I  might  take  the  measures  for  Ama¬ 
bel’s  deliverance.” 

“  If  you  merely  wish  to  get  into  the  house,”  replied 
Blaize,  “  that  can  be  easily  managed.  I  will  admit  you 
this  evening.” 

“  Without  youv  master’s  knowledge  1  ”  asked  Bottesham, 
eagerly. 

,  “  Wf  course,”  returned  Blaize. 

“  But  there  is  an  apprentice  1  ”  said  the  doctor. 

“  Oh  !  you  mean  Leonard  Hop,”  replied  Blaize.  “  Yes, 
we  must  take  care  he  does  n’t  see  you.  If  you  come 
about  nine  o’clock,  he  will  be  engaged  with  my  niacter  in 
putting  away  the  things  in  the  shop.” 

“  I  will  be  punctual,”  replied  Bottesham,  “  and  will  bring 
Doctor  Furbisher  with  me.  We  will  only  stay  a  few  mo-‘ 
ments.  But  here  comes  the  burnt  malmsey.  Fill  the  young 
man’s  glass,  Furbisher.  I  w’ill  insure  you  against  the 
plague,  if  you  follow  my  advice.” 

“  But  will  you  insure  me  against  my  master’s  displeasure, 
if  he  finds  me  out  1  ”  said  Blaize. 

“  I  will  provide  you  with  a  new  one,”  returned  Botte¬ 
sham.  “  You  shall  serve  me  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
place.” 

“  That  would  answer  my  purpose  exactly,”  thought 
Blaize,  “  I  need  never  be  afraid  of  the  plague  if  I  live  with 
him.  I  will  turn  over  your  proposal,  learned  sir,”  he  added, 
aloud. 

Afur  priming  him  with  another  bumper  of  malmsey, 
Blaize ’s  new  friends  suffered  him  to  depart.  On  returning 
home,  he  proceeded  to  his  own  room,  and  feeling  unusu¬ 
ally  drowsy,  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  almost  in- 
.stantly  dropped  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  fumes  of  the 
liquor  had,  in  a  great  degree,  evaporated,  and  he  recalled, 
with  considerable  self-reproach,  the  promise  he  had  given, 
and  would  gladly  have  recalled  it,  had  it  been  possible 
But  it  was  now  not  far  from  the  appointed  hour,  and  he 
might  expect  the  arrival  of  the  two  doctors  every  moment. 
The  only  thing  that  consoled  him  was  the  store  of  medi¬ 
cine  he  had  gained,  and  locking  it  up  in  his  cupboard,  he 
descended  to  the  kitchen.  Fortunately,  his  mother  was 
from  home,  so  that  he  ran  no  risk  from  her  ;  and,  finding 
Patience  alone,  after  some  hesitation,  he  let  her  into  the 
secret  of  his  anticipated  visitors.  She  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  and  expressed  much  uneasiness,  lest  they  should  he 
discovered  ;  as,  if  they  were  so,  it  would  be  sure  to  bring 
them  both  into  trouble.  ^ 
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THE  ORANGE  VALLEY. 


BY  THE  OLD  YORBST  RANCBR. 

"  Tbisf  air  ia  the  young  breath  of  paMionate  thou^bt ; 

Thy  treoa  take  root  in  love - ”  Cktlde  Harold. 

The  Orange  Valley!  There  is  perfume  in  the  very  name 
—our  old  heart  warms,  and  a  delicious  languor  steals  over 
our  senses,  as  we  recall  to  mind  the  silent,  balmy,  incense- 
breathing  morn  when  first  we  trod  the  Howery  shades  of 
that  enchanting  spot.  Armed  as  we  were  to  the  teeth,  and 
bent  on  slaughter,  we  felt  as  if  we  profaned  the  scene  by 
our  unhallowed  presence.  It  seemed  to  us  the  abode  of 
peace  and  innocence  ;  a  place  for  young  lovers  to  walk, 
hand  in  h-tnd,  culling  the  golden  fruit,  and  twining  into  bri¬ 
dal  wreaths  the  snow-white  blossoms,  which  made  the  very 
air  love-sick  with  titeir  fragrance.  It  was  not  for  such  as 
we — the  blood-stained,  weather-beaten  hunter. 

Such  were  th-  thoughts  which  flitted  through  our  brain 
as  we  wended  our  solitary  way  through  this  wilderness  of 
sweets.  And  were  it  not  that  at  the  root  of  an  orange- 
tree  we  discovered  the  mangled  carca.'8  of  a  deer,  with  the 
fresh  foot-priiits  of  a  tiger  leading  therefrom,  there  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  probability  that  the  Old  Forest  Ranger  might,  in  the 
softness  of  his  heart,  have  thrown  aside  his  rifle,  betaken 
himself  to  a  straw  hat  and  pastoral  crook,  fastened  bunches 
of  green  ribbon  to  his  knees,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  piping  lovelorn  ditties  in  praise  of  some  cruel, 
stoney-hearted  shepherdess.  But  the  well-known  print  of 
the  tiger’s  royal  paw  recalled  our  manhood,  and  rescued  us 
from  the  puling  life  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd.  VVe  were 
once  more  in  our  element.  We  hugged  our  tru.sty  rifle, 
thanking  our  good  stars  that  it  was  no  pastoral  crook.  And 
as  we  loosened  our  hunting-knife  in  its  sheath,  we  felt  that 
we  loved  the  sweet  spot  all  the  better,  now  that  we  had  a 
right  to  explore  its  beauties  with  the  free  step  and  roving 
eye  of  a  hunter. 

It  was  at  the  lower  end  of  this  beautiful  valley,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  dense  jungle  of  wi'd  orange  and 
lime  trees  with  which  it  is  clothed,  that  the  party  from 
Ootacamund  had  pitched  their  tents.  It  was  late  on  ths 
previous  evening  before  they  had  reached  their  ground  ; 
the  march  had  been  a  rough  and  a  weary  one  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  eastern  sky  was  fast  brightening,  and  the  jungle- 
cock  crowing  merrily,  there  w’erv  not  as  yet  any  signs  of 
life  within  the  camp.  The  canvass  walls  hung  damp  and 
heavy  with  the  dews  of  night.  The  wearied  horses  stood 
dozing  at  their  pickets,  carefully  enveloped  in  thick,  wool¬ 
len  clothing,  which  extended  over  the  head  and  ears  in  the 
form  of  a  hood.  The  deer,  as  they  descended  the  hill-side 
to  seek  their  fragnmt  bed  among  the  orange  groves,  stopped 
to  gaze  on  the  unwonted  sight  of  human  habitations  ;  and 
the  prowling  tiger,  as  he  returned  with  .sulky  steps  to  his 
solitary  lair,  cast  many  a  wistful  glance  toward  the  bag¬ 
gage-bullocks,  from  which  he  had  been  scared  during  the 
night  by  the  smell  of  fire  and  the  neighborhood  of  man. 
The  cry  of  the  great,  black  monkey  was  heard  among  the 
woods  like  the  voice  of  a  laughing  satyr  ;  and  the  winking 
owl,  like  a  drowsy  re^iller  returning  from  his  nightly  ca¬ 
rouse,  answered  with  a  hoot  of  drunken  merriment,  as  if 
in  derision  of  his  early-rising  neighbor.  The  industrious 
woodpecker,  like  a  sober  mechanic,  plied  his  noisy  trade. 
The  hungry  vulture,  anticipating  the  feast  which,  before 
sunset,  would  be  prepared  for,  him  by  the  hand  of  man, 
wheeled  about  over  the  camp  in  gyrations.  The  joyous 
paroquets — gay-coated,  light-hearted  varlets,  darted  about 
on  rapid  wing,  screaming  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
a  new  day  of  thoughtless  merriment.  All  nature  was  in 
motion,  save  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the  hunter’s  camp. 

Charles,  who,  lover-like,  had  slept  but  little,  was  first 
afoot;  and  his  impatient  summons  speedily  called  forth 
a  host  of  yawning  native  servants,  looking  woefully  out  of 
their  element  ia  the  cold,  bracing  air  of  the  hilJa,  and  creep¬ 
ing  about  with  a  sort  of  paralytic  motion,  like  half-duzei/ 
flies  in  the  end  of  autumn.  The  camp  Arcs,  however,  were 
soon  replenished  ;  and  by  the  time  the  Doctor  had  finished 
his  toilet,  his  naturally  good  appetite  had  been  whetted  to 
a  pitch  of  wolf-like  keenness  by  the  savory  steams  of  curry 
and  ragout  which  were  wafted  to  his  tent  on  the  wings  of 
the  sharp  morning  air.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  gentle¬ 
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men  of  the  party  had  discussed  a  hearty  breakfast,  and 
were  a'-sembled  in  front  of  the  mess-tent,  smoking  their 
cheroots,  and  examining  their  weapons  to  see  that  all  was 
in  good  «>rder  for  a  grand  field-day.  The  herses  were  ac¬ 
coutred,  the  beaters  assembled,  and  old  Ishmail  already  in 
the  saddle,  smiling  complacently,  and  remonstrating  with 
his  impatient  hounds — a  bund  of  veterans,  scarred  with 
many  a  gloriou;  wound — w  hich  crowded  around  him  gaz¬ 
ing  up  in  his  f.ice,  and  whining  ils  if  to  reproach  their  ven¬ 
erable  leader  with  his  usual  want  of  activity. 

Hut  there  was  one  tent,  larger  and  more  commodious 
than  the  others,  the  curtain  of  which  had  not  yet  been  with¬ 
drawn  ;  a  horsekeep«r,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  silver-mounted 
chmerify  was  leading  up  and  down,  in  frant  of  it,  a  hand¬ 
some  ambling  Atcheen  pony,  accoutred  w  ith  a  side-saddle  ; 
and  on  this  tent  Charles  kept  bis  eyes  fixed  with  all  the  de¬ 
votion  of  a  good  Mussulman  gazing  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  patience  of  old  Lorimer  was  well-nigh  exhausted, 
and  even  Mansfield  was  beginning  to  get  fi.-lgety,  when  the 
canvass-door  of  the  tent  was  at  length  drawn  aside  by  a 
smiling  Aifah*  and  the  blooming  Kate,  in  all  the  pride  of 
youthful  loveliness,  came  bounding  forward  to  crave  for¬ 
giveness  ol  her  father  for  her  unusual  want  of  punctuallity. 
There  was  a  beaming  smile  of  happiness  on  her  young 
face,  a  look  of  coiiiidiiig  love  in  her  deep  blue  eye,  which 
would  have  melted  a  far  sterner  heart  than  that  of  her  fond 
father.  The  meditated  words  of  reproof  died  upon  his  lips, 
the  frown  vani-hed  from  his  brow  a.s  a  cloud  upon  the  hill- 
siile  melts  before  the  rising  sun.  He  kissed  his  daughter’s 
cheek  aftectionately,  and,  calling  her  a  lazy  monkey,  desired 
her  to  jump  upon  her  pony. 

Need  it  be  said  with  wliat  alacrity  Charles  hastened  to 
help  his  fair  cousin  to  her  saddle  ;  how  he  gently  squeezed 
her  hand  in  doing  so  ;  how  close  he  rode  by  her  side,  and 
how  often  he  dismounted  in  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the  road  to 
lead  her  pony  over  a  difficult  pa.-ss,  or  a  stony  watercouse  1 
No!  The  disceraing  reader  will  imagine  all  this.  And, 
were  we  to  inform  him  of  the  very  kindly  manner  in  which 
all  these  liMle  attentions  were  received  by  the  gentle  Kate, 
we  rather  think  he  would  agree  with  us,  that  the  Doctor 
wa.s  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  when  he  remarked  to 
Mansfield,  that  “  Yon  loon  was  garriu*  the  bit  lassie’s  heart 
to  thaw  like  snaw  aff  a  dyke.” 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  when 
Kate  was  roused  from  a  pleasing  reverie,  by  hearing  the 
distant  sound  of  her  father’s  bugle  calling  together  the 
stragglers  ;  and  rhe  became  aware  that,  during  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  with  hercou.dn,  they  had  fallen  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  their  companions.  A  conscious  blu.«h  suf¬ 
fused  her  cheek,  and  without  waiting  for  another  word,  she 
applied  the  whip  smartly  to  the  flank  of  her  willing  pony, 
who,  not  being  acnistomed  to  such  rough  usage,  started  off 
at  a  pace  which,  on  so  rough  a  path  as  the  one  they  travel¬ 
led,  appeared  even  to  Charles  somewhat  venturesome. 
And  so  the  result  proved  it  to  be  ;  for,  on  turning  a  sharp 
angle  where  the  path  was  overgrown  with  slippery  grass, 
the  pony’s  legs  flew  from  under  him,  and  poor  “  Douce 
Davie  ” — for  so  he  was  called,  came  heavily  to  the  ground, 
throwing  his  rider  against  a  bank,  and  nearly  rolling  over 
her.  Charles  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him,  as  he  pulled 
up  his  horse  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  broke  the  poor  animal’s 
jaw’,  just  in  time  to  avoid  riding  over  his  cousin.  Trem¬ 
bling  in  every  limb,  he  threw  hiin.'<elf  from  hts  horse,  and 
hastened  to  raise  his  beloved  iCate  ;  but,  ere  he  could  do 
so,  the  spirited  girl  had  regained  her  feet,  seized  her  pony’s 
bridle,  and  w  as  ready  to  remount.  Her  cheek  w  as  paler 
than  usual,  and  Charles  felt  that  her  delicate  hand  trembled ; 
but  her  innate  courage  had  not  deserted  her.  Her  eye  was 
bright  as  ever ;  and,  although  her  bloodless  lip.s  showed 
that  she  had  sustained  a  severe  shock,  she  replied  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  her  cou¬ 
sin,  asburing  him  that  she  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
hurt.  Her  only  anxiety,  after  having  a.scertained  that 
‘‘Douce  Davie’s  ”  knees  were  uninjured,  was  to  remount 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  exact  a  promise  from  her 
cousin,  that  he  would  not  mention  trie  accident  to  her 
father,  lest  he  should  be  over  anxious  about  her  in  future. 
Charles,  more  charmed  than  ever  at  her  spirited  conduct, 
lifted  her  gently  into  the  saddle,  and  the  light-hearted 
girl,  smiling  her  thanks,  cantered  oiT  as  gay  and  fearless  as 
ever. 

*  Jfm.'t .  R  oAiive  teu.ils  terTRSt 
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“  5o  inucli  for  good  caste,”  thought  Charles,  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  hard  canter  along  the  narrow  path.  “  How 
often  have  1  seen  a  great  hulking  lass,  with  bones  and 
sinews  like  a  man,  who,  sfter  such  a  fall  as  this,  would  have 
sat  for  half  an  hour,  wiping  her  gooseberry  eyes  with  a 
crumpled  pocket-handkerchief,  redolent  of  apples,  and 
sobbing  forth  her  unalterable  determination  never  a^ain  to 
trust  her  precious  person  upon  horseback  1  whilst  this  deli¬ 
cate  creature,  all  grace,  gcnllenes'*,  and  refinement,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  degree  of  courage  and  self-possession  worthy  of  a 
hero.  It  is  the  caste  that  tells — the  lightning  in  her  blood 
which  prevents  it  from  stagnating  round  her  heart  like  the 
muddy  stream  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  plebeian.” 
(O,  fie,  Mr.  Charles!  How  can  you  venture  in  this  age  of 
liberty  and  equality,  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  people  by 
drawing  such  odious  comparisons.) 

By  the  time  Charles  and  his  cou~in  had  overtaken  the 
party,  Ishmail,  with  his  dugs  and  beaters,  had  already 
moved  ofl’  to  the  p»)int  from  whence  the  beat  was  to  com¬ 
mence  ;  and  old  L<uinier  was  pointing  out  to  Mansfield 
till  different  passes  where  the  guns  ought  t«  be  posted. 

“There,”  s.iid  he,  addreseiiig  Mansfield,  and  pointing  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  “  do  you  see  that  rhodo¬ 
dendron-tree,  covered  with  scarlet  flowers,  overhanging  a 
mass  (»f  gray  rock  1  Well,  that  is  the  best  piu«,  and  must 
be  defended  by  the  best  man.  Do  you  take  it;  you  will 
find  a  doer  track  just  below,  which  will  lead  you  across  the 
valley.  And  now  to  your  post — you  have  some  distance  to 
go,  and  w  ill  hardly  reach  It  b»-f*)ro  the  hounds  are  in  cover. 
And  how  are  we  to  di.spose  of  you,  young  lady  1”  contin¬ 
ued  he,  addressing  his  daughter,  w  ho  at  this  moment  rode 
up,  followed  by  Charles. 

“  1  think  I  had  better  go  a  little  further  upthe  hill,  papa,” 
replied  Katu,  “  where  I  shall  be  out  of  your  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  good  view  of  your  proceedings  I  have 
brought  my  drawing  materials,  and  can  amusr*  myself  very 
well  by  taking  a  sketch  of  this  beautiful  valley  ” 

“No,  no,  dear,”  replied  her  father,  smiling;  “pictur¬ 
esque  as  you  and  Douce  Davi«  would  be  on  the  hill  side, 
you  would  form  rather  too  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  might  prevent  the  game  from  breaking  cover.  As 
you  have  come  out  in  the  character  of  a  huntress,  you  must 
go  through  with  if,  and  betake  yourself  to  a  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  as  we  do.” 

“  What !  am  I  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  defend  a  pass, 
papa  1  ”  asked  Kate,  with  one  of  her  bewitching  smiles. 

“  Not  yet,  my  pretty  recruit,”  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
patting  her  shoulder  affectionately.  “  We  shall  excuse  you 
from  bearing  arms  this  lime,  in  con.sideration  of  your  only 
mounting  guard  as  a  supernumerary.  But  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  so  far  agood  shv'earie,  as  to  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  your  eyes  open.  I  shall  look  out  for  a  safe  place  for 
you  ai  soon  as  I  have  posted  the  guns.” 

“  If  you  will  put  rny  fair  cousiu  under  my  charge,  sir,” 
said  Charles,  eagerly,  “  I  promise  to  take  the  utmost  care 
of  her,  and  shall  do  iny  best  to  teach  her  her  duty  as  a 
huntress.” 

“  Well,  80  be  it,  boy.  Take  her  with  you,  and  keep  her 
quiet  if  you  can.  But  mind,  if  she  spoils  your  sport,  it  is 
your  own  fault.” 

“  Will  my  gentle  coaVm  deign  to  accept  of  my  unworthy 
services  as  her  trusty  squire  1  ”  exclaimed  Charles,  spring¬ 
ing  gaily  from  his  horse,  and  extending  his  hands  to  assist 
the  young  lady  in  dismonnting. 

The  blushing  Kate  was  about  to  decline  her  cousin’s  of¬ 
fer  on  the  score  of  her  being  troublesoine,  and  in  his  way. 
But  the  imploring  look  he  gave  hsr.  and  the  thought  that 
this  would  be  the  last  day  they  might  wpend  together  for  a 
long,  long  time,  caused  her  to  relent.  She  placed  her 
hands  in  his  with  a  confiding  look  that  we^t  to  his  very 
heart’s  core,  and  springing  lightly  to  the  ground,  the  young 
couple  w-alker'  off,  arm-in-arm,  to  take  possession  of  the 
pass  assigned  to  them. 

“  And  so  may  ye  gang  linket  thegether  for  the  rest  o’ 
ye’r  days,”  thought  thi  ki.id-hearted  Doctor,  as  he  followed 
their  retiring  figures  with  a  look  of  fond  admiration  ;  “  for 
ye  are  twa  as  bonny  and  as  winsome  young  thinp  as  a  man 
would  wish  to  see  in  a  simmer’s  day.  And  there’s  true 
love  atween  you,  or  I ’m  far  mistaken.” 

“  And  where  will  ye  be  pleased  to  put  me  and  Auld  Meg, 
•ir,”  continued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  old  Lorimer,  who 
was  giving  directions  to  have  the  horses  removed  out  of 
sight.  “  I  hae  gi’en  the  auld  lass  an  extra  finger’s  depth  o’ 


pouther,  ever  since  the  day  she  killed  the  tiger  ;  and  the’s 
that  proud  sir,  she  lets  a  crack  would  amaist  deeve  ye,  and 
is  fit  to  fright  the  life  out  o’  ony  ordinary  beast,  let  abee 
killin’  him.  Odd,  sir,  it  will  just  do  your  heart  good  to 
hear  auld  Meg  speak  to  them.  She ’s  a  deevle,  sir,  when 
she ’s  angred ;  and  rattles  the  grit-shot  about  their  lugs  in  a 
style  that ’s  just  perfectly  amazin’ !  ” 

“  1  crave  your  pardon  my  worthy  friend,”  replied  Lori¬ 
mer,  smiling  “  I  haa  almost  overlooked  you  in  my  hurry. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  the  late  exploits  of  your  tru-ty  fu¬ 
see,  and  have  retained  a  pass  for  you,  where  the  range  be¬ 
ing  short,  I  think  her  good  qualities  a.H  a  thrower  of  giit-shot, 
may  be  displayed  to  advantage.  It  it  not  above  a  hundred 
yard.s  from  hence  ;  so  come  along,  and  I  shall  post  you  be¬ 
fore  I  take  up  my  own  position.” 

“  And  ye  ’ll  no  hae  nae  objections  to  the  grit-shot  then — 
will  ye,  sir  1” 

“  No,  you  incorrigible  old  poacher,  no,”  replied  old  Lo¬ 
rimer,  laughing  outright  at  the  comical  look  with  which  (he 
Doctor  accompanied  the  last  question.  “  You  may  cram 
what  barbarous  tniesiles  you  like  into  that  antediluvian¬ 
looking  weapon  of  yours;  but  only  do  not  ask  me  to  stand 
godfather  to  her  atrocities,  for  it  goes  against  my  con¬ 
science.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ;  you  are  a  handsome  man,  and  a  good 
Christian,”  replied  the  Doctor,  shsuldering  his  fusee,  and 
stepping  afr,  left  foot  foremost,  to  the  tune  of  “  Johnnie 
Cope,”  a  favorite  air,  which  the  Doctor  always  whistled 
when  he  felt  himself  unusually  valiant. 

Header,  have  you  ever  been  in  level  Start  not,  gentle 
lady,  at  our  home  question,  it  is  only  intended  for  the  male 
sex.  Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  side  of  her  who  inspired 
that  love,  in  some  romantic  spot,  far,  far  away  in  the  woods, 
with  the  summer  sun  smiling  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
green  boughs  w'uving  overhead,  and  the  clear  rill  bubbling 
at  your  feet,  and  the  distant  hills  sleeping  in  the  sunshine, 
j  and  listening  to  the  sweet  voice  of  the  thrush,  and  the  hum 
of  the  wandering  bee,  and  the  drowsy  murmur  of  insects, 
intoxicated  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  I  And  have  you 
not,  at  sHch  a  moment,  experienced  a  delightful,  dreamy, 
indescribable  sensation  of  happiness,  not  of  this  earth — a 
feeling  unknown  to  the  inmates  of  the  gl  tiering  ball-room, 
or  the  sumptuous  banquet-hall — a  silent  ci  mmunion  of  soul, 
expressed  by  looks,  far  more  eloquent  than  words — a  twin¬ 
ing  together  of  the  heart-strings — a  charm — aspell — a  some¬ 
thing  w’hich  you  feel  that  a  single  word  would  dissipate  I 
If  so,  you  will  b«  able  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Charles  as 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Kate,  on  a  sloping  bank  of 
velvet  tarf,  sufficiently  far  up  on  the  hill  side  to  command 
an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  lay  extend¬ 
ed  at  their  feet. 

The  position  oocupied  by  Charles  and  his  cou.sin  was 
backed  by  a  perpendicular  rock  of  considerable  height,  over¬ 
grown  with  moss  and  creeping  shrubs.  An  orange-tree,  of 
goodly  size,  stretched  forth  its  fragrant  boughs  to  shelter 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  around  them  sprung 
up  a  thicket  ofbeautiful  flow’ering  shrubs,  forming  a  screen 
sufficient  to  conceal  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  affording 
a  clear  view,  through  the  openings  among  the  branches,  of 
any  animal  which  might  pass  within  range  of  their  post,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  scenery  of  the  valley. 

Charles  was  sitting  with  one  riflt4|«sting  across  his  knees, 
and  another  lying  by  his  side,  now  gazing  into  the  expres¬ 
sive  blue  eyes  of  his  cousin,  and  now  casting  a  rapid  glance 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley,  from  whence  he  expected 
the  hounds  and  beaters  to  approach  ;  for  much  as  he  was 
in  love,  he  did  net  forget  his  late  training  in  the  jungles, 
which  had  taught  him  to  make  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears, 
even  when  his  thoughts  were  most  abstracted. 

Kate,  with  her  drawing  implements  lying  idly  beside  her, 
leant  her  back  against  the  stem  of  the  orange-tree,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  as  if  absorbed 
in  deep  and  pleasing  thought. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm,  still,  dreamy  days,  when  nature 
appears  to  slumber  in  the  sunshine.  No  sound  was  heard 
save  the  dull,  mysterious  roar  of  a  distant  waterfall,  far  up 
among  the  wild  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley  t  not  a  leaf 
stirred — no  living  thing  was  seen.  Thera  was  something 
almost  awful  in  the  deep  silence,  and  yet  it  harmonizes  well 
with  the  feelings  of  the  young  lovers,  soothed  as  they  were 
into  a  state  of  pleasing  languor,  by  the  relaxing  heat,  and 
the  overpowering  perfume  of  orange-blossom,  with  which 
the  air  was  loaded.  Their  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing. 
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and  lh“y  sat  for  t-oine  time  in  thoughtful  bilence,  before  ei-  j  should  break  cover  ;  agaia  the  crashing  sound  was  heard, 
ther  could  find  words  to  express  the  feeling^  of  adiuiration  '  followed  by  a  dead  pause — when  a  loud  snort — a  furious 
and  happinvss  which  almost  overwhelmed  them.  rush — a  bound — and  a  noble  stag,  followed  by  three  hinds, 

Kate  was  the  first  to  break  silence.  burst  through  the  opposing  brushwood — halted  for  one 

“Oh!  what  a  beautiful  world  is  this!”  she  exclaimed,  moment — gazed  wildly  round — snntrtd  the  air — laid  hack 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  turning  towards  Ctbtrles,  their  large  ears  to  cat<'h  the  yell  of  their  pursuers — and  ut- 
wuh  her  expressive  eyes  swimming  in  motsturn.  “  How  ,  tering  a  wild  snort,  started  otl  again  at  the  top  of  their 
grateful  ought  we  to  be  when  we  think  that  this  glorious  i  speed  toward  thu  hdls. 

sun,  this  perfumed  air,  those  smiling  woods,  and  purple  ,  Charles,  wailing  till  the  stag  was  directly  abreast  of  his 
mountains,  have  all  been  given  to  us  with  health  and  strength  .  position,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him,  raised 
to  enjoy  them  ;  and^yet,  in  the  bustle  of  tha  world,  how  sel-  his  rifle  and  fired.  He  had  already  measured  with  longing 
dom  do  we  put  the  proper  value  upon  these  manifold  sources  eyes  the  wide-spreading  antlers  of  the  noble  brute,  little  irw- 
ces  of  happintss  and  innocent  enjoyment  which  are  open  to  i  ferior  in  size  to  an  Ameiican  moost'-deer,  and  fell  confident 
all  mankind.  Oh!  how  sincerely  do  I  pity  those  whose  !  that  this  shot  must  make  the  prize  his  own.  lJut  whether 
hearts  have  become  callous  to  the  beautiful  works  of  na  i  it  was  that  his  hand  shook  from  over  anxiety,  or  whether 
ture  ?  ”  .  ^  j  the  consciousness  that  his  fair  coiu-in  was  watching  hispro- 

“  It  is  indeed  a  fair  world,  dearest  Kate,”  replied  Charles,  ceedings,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  know  not ;  ye,, 
with  much  feeling.  “  I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  nature  ;  certain  it  is*  that  the  stag,  instead  of  falling,  only  tossed  his 
but  never  have  I  so  fully  appreciated  her  beauties  as  I  do  at  j  head  disdainfully,  and  making  a  higher  bound  than  usual, 
this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  I  viewed  every  object  in  a  new  j  pursued  his  course  w  ith  unabated  .•^peed. 
light,  and  through  a  happier  medium,  than  I  have  ever  done  Kale,  w  ho  had  watched  the  effect  of  the  shot  with  trem- 
before—are  you  philosopher  enough,  dear  Kate,  to  tell  me  |  bling  anxiety,  felt  her  heart  relieved  as  she  saw  the  beautiful 
why  this  should  be  1”  j  creatures  bounding  away  unharmed  ;  her  enthusiasm  com- 

Kate’s  heart  whispered  to  her  the  true  reason,  and  ai  |  pletely  got  the  better  of  her;  and  starting  to  her  feet  with 
though  a  downcast  eye  and  blushing  cheek  formed  the  only  |  an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  waved  her  pocket-handkerchief 
answer  to  her  cousin’s  question,  they  spoke  more  eloquently  i  as  if  to  cheer  on  the  gracefal  fugitives, 
than  words  could  have  done.  I  Charles,  mad  with  vexation,  discharged  a  second  and  a 

“  It  is  because  we  were  never  intended  to  enjoy  happi-  third  shot  in  rapid  succession  ;  but  all  with  the  same  result, 
ness  alone,”  whispered  Charles,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  j  The  bullets,  rebounding  from  the  hard  ground,  went  sjiin- 
that  of  bis  blushmg  cousin;  “say,  dearest  Kate,  is  it  not  I  iiing  and  whistling  through  the  wood>,  as  if  in  derision  of 
so  1  ”  the  unsteady  hand  that  fired  them  ;  and  the  deer,  after  a 

Kate  felt  the  conscious  blood  mounting  with  double  ra-  few  more  bounds,  were  lost  to  view  behiud  the  shoulder  of 
pidity  to  her  face  and  neck,  at  this  rather  home  question  ;  the  hill. 

but  she  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  replying  to  it,  for  '  It  lias  a  plaguy  unpleasant  twang  with  it,  gentle  reader,  that 
before  she  could  do.so,  the  first  joyous  shout  of  the  beaters,  same  whistle  of  astray  bullet,  whether  it  be  discharged  from 
as  they  dashed  into  cover,  arose  from  among  the  hills  at  the  your  own  weapon,  or  from  that  of  a  sliort-sighteti  friend, 
head  of  the  valley ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it  grated  harshly  who  happens  to  fire  in  your  direction, 
on  the  ears  of  Charles.  “So  much  for  siiowing  off!”  thought  Charles,  as  he 

However,  the  spell  was  broken.  That  shout  reminded  '  dropped  the  discharged  weapon  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
Charles  that  the  Orange  Valley,  with  all  its  beauty  and  fra-  wiih  a  blank  look  of  disappoinCiiient. 

grunce,  was  no  longer  a  place  for  whispering  lovers  ;  it  had  ■  “  Vou  have  not  hurt  any  of  them — have  you  1”  asked 

HOW  become  an  arena,  in  which  the  most  formidable  beast  i  Kate,  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  rwek  on  which  she  was 
of  the  forest  might  be  encountered,  and  where  all  the  ener-  I  perched, 
gies  of  man  must  be  called  into  action.  He  felt  like  a  sen¬ 
tinel  who  had  been  caught  napping  on  his  post ;  and  hastily 
soatching  up  his  rifle,  he  placed  himself  so  as  to  command  a 
better  view  of  the  open  ground  in  front  of  his  position. 

Even  the  gentle  Kate  became  excited  as  the  hounds  now 
opened  on  the  scent,  and  the  deep-toned  pack  came  sweep¬ 
ing  down  the  valley,  their  voices  now  muffled  by  interven¬ 
ing  woods,  and  again  rising  full  and  clear  upon  the  still  air.  |  pleased  with  my  perfiiriiiance,  particularly  if  I  allow  the 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  yelling  pack,  their  onward  j  hounds  to  get  away  after  the  deer.  Ha!  here  they  come! 
course  marked  by  the  flights  of  peacock  and  jungle-fowl,  I  must  manage  to  stop  them,  whatever  happens,  else  I  sliall 
which  rose  before  them  like  pheasants  in  a  preserve  ;  and  '  get  a  proper  roasting.” 

as  they  approached,  it  became  evident  that  the  game,  what-  j  So  saying,  he  snatched  up  a  whip  which  he  had  fortu- 
everit  might  be,  was  running  directly  toward  the  pass  which  nately  kept  by  him— and  which,  by  the  way,  he  w  as  ja-t  in 
Charles  commanded.  |  the  humor  to  use  with  effect — aacijru>hing  in  front  of  the 

It  was  only  now  that  Charles,  whose  thoughts  had  been 
somewhat  bewildered,  bethought  himself  of  the  danger  to 
which  Kate  might  be  exposed.  In  the  event  of  the  animal, 
which  was  now  on  foot,  proving  to  be  a  beast  of  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so,  laying  down  his  rifle, 
he  seized  the  astonished  girl  by  the  arm,  and  stammering  j  to  his  post,  determined,  if  possible,  to  acquit  himtelf  better 
out  an  apology  for  his  apparent  rudeness,  hurried  her  w’ith  i  on  the  next  occasion. 

very  little  ceremony  up  a  rugged  path,  leading  to  the  lop  of  He  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  hounds  w’cre  again  in 
the  rook  which  backed  their  position;  and  having  there  full  cry,  and  running  in  difi'erenl  directions — the  pack  having 

bestowed  her  in  a  place  which  appeared  free  froHi  daogvr,  divided  in  pursuit  of  the  difi  rent  sorts  of  game  with  which 

and  cautioned  her  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  he  hastened  the  valley  abounded  The  rifles,  too,  now  began  to  play 
back  to  his  post.  their  parts,  and  several  .‘-hots  were  heard  in  the  direction  of 

Charles  had  hardly  regained  his  pass,  when  a  crashing  Mansfield’s  pas.«,  as  well  as  that  of  old  Lorimer.  The  beat- 
sound  was  heard,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  was  forcing  its  ers,  encouraged  by  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and  the  prospect 
way  through  the  tangled  brushwood,  about  three  hundred  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison,  redoubled  their  shouts, 
yards  on  one  side  of  his  positionr  The  hounds  bayed  more  savagely,  yells  of  pain,  occasion- 

This  was  a  moment  of  real  excitement;  for  w'ho  could  ally  mingled  with  their  deep-toned  notes;  and  tlie  smiling 
tell,  unless  he  were  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  woodcraft  groves  of  that  beautiful  valley  rung  with  wild  discordant 
than  our  friend  Charles,  what  animal  he  might  be  called  sounds,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  character  of  its  scenery, 
upon  to  encounter  1  It  might  be  only  a  deer,  or  a  wild  To  Kate,  whose  feeling  had  been  wound  up  to  the  high- 
hog  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  probability  be  a  bear,  a  pan-  est  pitch  of  romantic  sensibility,  the  sudden  transition  from 

ther,  or  a  tiger.  *  senlirmmtal  solitude  to  this  scene  of  rude  excitement  was 

Whatever  it  might  be,  Charles  was  prepared  to  gjiv*  it  a  painful ;  and  appeared  to  her  like  a  profanation  of  the  beau- 
warm  reception.  Cocking  both  barrels  of  bis  rifle ;  he  tiful  spot. 

crouched  more  closely  behind  his  leafy  screen,  and  waited  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  felt  his  blood  warm  as  the  np- 
with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  moment  when  the  animal  roar  increased — he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out 


hounds,  he  succeeded,  a/ler  some  uiihculty,  in  nugging  them 
off  the  scent. 

This  accomplished.  «nd  the  sulky  pack  having  been  re¬ 
called  by  the  sound  of  lohmail’s  bugle,  Charles  fell  that  he 
could  now  face  his  uncle  with  a  better  grace,  and  returned 


No,”  replied  Charles,  in  no  very  cheerful  tone  ;  “  not 
a  hair  ruffled.” 

“Oh!  lam  so  glad!”  exclaimed  Kate,  joyfully.  “It 
would  have  madt;  me  quite  miserable  to  have  seen  you  kill 
one  of  those  beautiful  creatures.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  gentle  cousin,”  replied  Charles, smiling. 
“  But  I  doubt  whether  your  father  will  be  equally  well 
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“  5o  m'icli  for  good  caste,”  thought  diaries,  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  hard  canter  along  the  narrow  path.  “  How 
often  have  1  seen  a  great  hulking  la.ss,  with  bones  and 
sinews  like  a  man,  who,  after  such  a  fall  as  this,  would  have 
sat  for  half  an  hour,  wiping  her  gooseberry  eyes  with  a 
crumpled  pocket-handkerchief,  redolent  of  apples,  and 
sobbing  forth  her  unalterable  determination  never  a^ain  to 
trust  her  precious  person  upon  httrscback  1  whilst  this  deli¬ 
cate  creature,  all  grace,  genlleness,  and  refinement,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  degree  of  courage  and  self-pos-^ession  worthy  of  a 
hero.  It  i.s  the  caste  that  tells — the  lightning  in  her  blood 
which  prevents  it  from  stagnating  round  her  heart  like  the 
muddy  stream  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  plebeian.” 
(O,  fie,  Mr.  Charles!  How  can  you  venture  in  this  age  of 
liberty  and  etpiality,  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  people  by 
drawing  such  odious  comparisons.) 

By  the  time  Charles  and  his  cousin  had  overtaken  the 
parly,  Ishmail,  with  his  dogs  and  beaters,  had  already 
moved  oil’  to  the  point  from  whence  the  beat  was  to  com¬ 
mence  ;  an  J  old  L<»rinier  was  pointing  out  to  Mansfield 
till  diflerent  pas.s*‘8  where  the  guns  ought  t«  be  posted. 

“There,”  s-iid  he,  addressing  .Mansfield,  and  pointing  to 
the  oppo.site  side  of  the  valley,  “  do  you  see  that  rhodo¬ 
dendron-tree,  covered  with  warlet  flowers,  overhanging  a 
mass  <»f  gray  rock  1  Weil,  that  is  the  best  piuss,  and  must 
be  defended  by  the  best  man.  Do  you  take  it;  you  will 
find  a  deer  track  just  below,  which  will  lead  you  across  the 
valley.  And  now  to  your  post — you  have  some  distance  to 
go,  and  will  hardly  reach  It  brfi»rc  the  hounds  are  in  cover. 
And  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  you,  young  lady!”  contin¬ 
ued  he,  addressing  his  daughter,  who  at  this  moment  rode 
up,  followed  by  Charles. 

“  1  think  I  had  better  go  a  little  further  upthe  hill,  papa,” 
replied  Kat«,  “  where  I  shall  be  out  of  your  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  good  view  of  your  proceedings  I  have 
brought  my  drawing  materials,  and  tan  amuse  myself  very 
well  by  taking  a  sketch  of  this  beautiful  valley  ” 

“No,  no,  dear,”  replied  her  father,  smiling;  “pictur¬ 
esque  as  you  and  Douce  Davi«  would  be  on  the  hill  side, 
you  would  form  rather  too  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  might  prevent  the  game  from  breaking  cover.  As 
you  have  come  out  in  the  character  of  a  huntress,  you  must 
go  through  with  it,  and  betake  yourself  to  a  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  as  we  do.” 

“  What!  am  I  to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  defend  a  pass, 
papa  1  ”  asked  Kate,  with  one  of  her  bewitching  smiles. 

“  Not  yet,  my  pretty  recruit,”  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
patting  her  shoulder  atlectionately.  “  We  shall  excuse  you 
from  blearing  arms  this  time,  in  comsideration  of  your  only 
mounting  guard  as  a  supernumerary.  But  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  so  far  agood  thViarif,  as  to  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  your  eyes  open.  I  shall  look  out  for  a  safe  place  for  | 
you  as  soon  as  I  have  posted  the  guns.” 

“  If  you  will  put  ray  fair  cousin  under  my  charge,  sir,”  | 
said  Charles,  eagerly,  “  I  promise  to  take  the  utmost  care 
of  her,  and  shall  do  iny  best  to  teach  her  her  duty  as  a 
huntress.” 

“  Well,  so  be  it,  boy.  Take  her  with  you,  and  keep  her 
quiet  if  you  can.  But  mind,  if  she  spoils  your  sport,  it  is 
your  own  fault.” 

“  Will  my  gentle  coaain  deign  to  accept  of  my  unworthy 
services  as  her  trusty  squire  I  ”  exclaimed  Charles,  spring- 
ing  gaily  from  his  horse,  and  extending  his  hands  to  assist 
the  young  lady  in  dismounting. 

The  blushing  Kate  was  about  to  decline  her  cousin’s  of¬ 
fer  on  the  score  of  her  being  troublesome,  and  in  his  way. 
But  the  imploring  look  he  gave  hsr.  and  the  thought  that 
this  w’ould  be  the  last  day  they  might  spend  together  for  a 
long,  long  time,  caused  her  to  relent.  She  placed  her 
hands  in  his  with  a  confiding  look  that  went  to  his  very 
heart’s  core,  and  springing  lightly  to  the  ground,  the  young 
couple  walked  off,  arm-in-arm,  to  take  possession  of  the 
pass  assigned  to  them. 

“  And  so  may  ye  gang  liiiket  thegether  for  the  rest  o’ 
ye’r  days,”  thought  thi  kiad-hearted  Doctor,  as  he  followed 
their  retiring  figures  with  a  look  of  fond  admiration  ;  “  for 
ye  are  tw  a  as  bonny  and  as  winsome  young  things  as  a  man 
w'ould  w'ish  to  see  in  a  simmer’s  day.  And  there’s  true 
love  atween  you,  or  I ’m  far  mistaken.” 

“  And  where  will  ye  be  pleased  to  put  me  and  Auld  Meg, 
air,”  continued  the  Doctor,  turning  to  old  Lorimer,  who 
was  giving  directions  to  have  the  horses  removed  out  of 
sight.  “  I  hae  gi’en  the  auld  lass  an  e.xtra  finger’s  depth  o’ 


pouther,  ever  since  the  day  she  killed  the  tiger  ;  and  the’s 
that  proud  sir,  she  lets  a  crack  would  arnaist  deeve  ye,  and 
is  fit  to  fright  the  life  out  o’  ony  ordinary  beast,  let  abee 
killin’  him.  Odd,  sir,  it  will  just  do  your  heart  good  to 
hear  auld  Meg  speak  to  them.  She ’s  a  deevle,  sir,  when 
she ’s  angred  ;  and  rattles  the  grit-shot  about  their  lugs  in  a 
style  that ’s  just  perfectly  amazin’ !  ” 

“  I  crave  your  pardon  my  worthy  friend,”  replied  Lori¬ 
mer,  smiling  “  I  haa  almost  overlooked  you  in  iny  hurry. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  the  late  exploits  of  your  tru>ty  fu¬ 
see,  and  have  retained  a  pass  for  you,  where  the  range  be¬ 
ing  short,  I  think  her  good  qualities  a.s  a  thrower  of  fftit-shot, 
may  be  displayed  to  advantage.  It  is  not  above  a  hundred 
yard.s  from  hence  ;  so  come  along,  and  I  oliall  post  you  be¬ 
fore  1  take  up  my  own  position.” 

“  -\i)d  ye  ’ll  no  hae  nae  objections  to  the  grit-shot  then — 
will  ye,  sir  1” 

“  No,  you  incorrigible  old  poacher,  no,”  replied  old  Lo¬ 
rimer,  laughing  outright  at  the  comical  look  with  which  the 
Doctor  accompanied  the  last  question.  “  You  may  cram 
what  barbarous  hiiesiles  you  like  into  that  antediluvian¬ 
looking  weapon  of  yours;  but  only  do  not  ask  me  to  stand 
godfather  to  her  atrocities,  for  it  goes  against  my  con¬ 
science.” 

“Thank  you,  sir  ;  you  are  a  handsome  man,  and  a  good 
Christian,”  replied  the  Doctor,  shsuldering  hi.s  fusee,  and 
stepping  •ff,  left  foot  foremost,  to  the  tune  of  “  Johnnie 
Cope,”  a  favorite  air,  which  the  Doctor  always  whistled 
when  he  felt  himself  unusually  valiant. 

Header,  have  )'ou  ever  been  in  love!  Start  not,  gentle 
lady,  at  our  home  question,  it  is  only  intended  for  the  male 
sex.  Have  you  ever  sat  by  the  side  of  her  who  inspired 
that  love,  in  some  romantic  spot,  far,  far  away  in  the  woods, 
w'ith  the  sumrn'.-r  aun  smiling  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and 
green  boughs  w'aving  overhead,  and  the  clear  rill  bubbling 
at  your  feet,  and  the  distant  hills  sleeping  in  the  sunshine, 
and  listening  to  the  sweet  voice  of  the  thrush,  and  the  hum 
of  the  wandering  bee,  and  the  drowsy  murmur  of  insects, 
intoxicated  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  1  And  have  you 
[  not,  at  sHch  a  moment,  experienced  a  delightful,  dreamy, 
indescribable  sensation  of  happiness,  not  of  this  earth — a 
feeling  unknown  to  the  inmates  of  the  gl  ttering  ball-room, 
or  the  sumptuous  banquet-hall — a  silent  c«  mmunion  of  soul, 
expressed  by  looks,  far  more  eloquent  than  words — a  twin- 
ing  together  of  the  heart-strings — a  charm — aspell — a  some¬ 
thing  w'hich  you  feel  that  a  single  word  would  dissipate  1 
If  so,  you  will  b«  able  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  Charles  as 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Kate,  on  a  sloping  bank  of 
velvet  turf,  sufficiently  far  up  on  the  hillside  to  command 
an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  lay  extend¬ 
ed  at  their  feet. 

The  position  oocupied  by  Charles  and  his  cousin  was 
backed  by  a  perpendicular  rock  of  considerable  height,  over¬ 
grown  with  moss  and  creeping  shrubs.  An  orange-tree,  of 
goodly  size,  stretched  forth  its  fragrant  boughs  to  shelter 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  around  them  sprung 
up  a  thicket  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  forming  a  screen 
sufficient  to  conceal  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  aflbrding 
a  clear  view,  through  the  openings  among  the  branches,  of 
any  animal  which  might  pass  within  range  of  their  post,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  scenery  of  the  valley. 

Charles  was  sitting  with  one  rLfle#esting  across  his  knees, 
and  another  lying  by  his  side,  now  gazing  into  the  expres¬ 
sive  blue  eyes  of  his  cousin,  and  now  casting  a  rapid  glance 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley,  from  whence  he  expected 
the  hounds  and  beaters  to  approach  ;  for  much  as  he  was 
in  love,  he  did  net  forget  his  late  training  in  the  jungles, 
which  had  taught  him  to  make  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears, 
even  when  his  thoughts  were  most  abstracted. 

Kate,  with  her  drawing  implements  lying  idly  beside  her, 
leant  her  back  against  the  stem  of  the  orange-tree,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  scene  before  her,  as  if  absorbed 
in  deep  and  pleasing  thought. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm,  still,  dreamy  days,  when  nature 
appears  to  slumber  in  the  sunshine.  No  sound  was  heard 
save  the  du)\,  mysterious  roar  of  a  distant  waterfall,  far  up 
among  the  wild  hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley :  not  a  le^ 
stirred — no  living  thing  was  seen.  Thera  was  something 
almost  awful  in  the  deep  silence,  and  yet  it  harmonizes  well 
with  the  feelings  of  the  young  lovers,  soothed  as  they  were 
into  a  state  of  pleasing  languor,  by  the  relaxing  heat,  and 
the  overpowering  perfume  of  orange-blossom,  with  which 
the  air  was  loaded.  Their  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing. 
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and  th“y  sat  for  some  time  in  thoughtful  silence,  before  ei-  ] 
Uier  could  find  words  to  express  the  feelingi  of  admiration  • 
and  happiness  which  almost  overwhelme<l  them. 

Kate  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

“  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  world  is  this !  ”  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  turning  towards  Clwirles, 
with  her  expressive  eyes  swimming  in  moisturn.  “  How  j 
grateful  ought  we  to  be  when  we  think  that  this  glorious  i 
euD,  this  perfumed  air,  those  smiling  woods,  and  purple  , 
mountains,  have  ail  been  given  to  us  with  health  and  strength  ! 
to  enjoy  them  ;  and  yet,  in  the  bustle  of  tha  world,  how  sel-  ! 
dom  do  we  pat  the  proper  value  upon  these  manifold  sources  | 
ces  of  happiness  and  innocent  enjoyment  which  are  open  to  ! 
all  mankind.  Oh!  how  sincerely  do  I  pity  those  whose  \ 
hearts  have  become  callous  to  the  beautiful  works  of  na  i 
ture  !  ” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  fair  world,  dearest  Kate,”  replied  Charles, 
with  much  feeling.  ”  I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  nature  ; 
but  never  have  I  so  fully  appreciated  her  beauties  as  I  do  at  ' 
this  moment.  I  feel  as  if  1  viewed  every  object  in  a  new  . 
light,  and  through  a  happier  medium,  than  I  have  ever  done  \ 
before — are  you  philosopher  enough,  dear  Kate,  to  tell  me  I 
why  this  should  be  1”  j 

Kate’s  heart  whispered  to  her  the  true  reason,  and  al  ; 
though  a  downcast  eye  and  blushing  cheek  formed  the  only  | 
answer  to  her  cousin’s  question,  they  spoke  more  eloquently  j 
than  words  could  have  done.  I 

**  It  is  becau-se  we  were  never  intended  to  enjoy  happi-  j 
ness  alone,”  whi.«pered  Charles,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  ; 
that  of  his  blushing  cousin ;  “  say,  dearest  Kate,  is  it  nut  I 
sol” 

Kate  felt  the  conscious  blood  mounting  with  double  ra¬ 
pidity  to  her  face  and  neck,  at  this  rather  home  question  ; 
but  she  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  replying  to  it,  for 
before  she  could  do.so,  the  first  joyous  shout  of  the  beaters, 
as  they  dashed  into  cover,  arose  from  among  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  the  valley ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  it  grated  harshly 
on  the  ears  of  Charles.  j 

However,  the  spell  was  broken.  That  shout  reminded  j 
Charles  that  the  Orange  V’dlley,  with  ail  its  beauty  and  fra-  i 
grance,  was  no  longer  a  place  for  whispering  lovers  ;  it  hud  | 
HOW  become  an  arena,  in  which  the  most  formidable  beast  j 
of  the  forest  might  be  encountered,  and  where  all  the  ener-  I 
gies  of  man  must  be  called  into  action.  He  felt  like  a  sen-  i 
tinel  who  had  been  caught  napping  on  his  post ;  and  hastily  ^ 
snatching  up  his  rifle,  he  placed  himself  so  as  to  command  a 
better  view  of  the  open  ground  in  front  of  his  position. 

Even  the  gentle  Kate  became  excited  as  the  hounds  now 
opened  on  the  scent,  and  the  deep-toned  pack  came  sweep¬ 
ing  down  the  valley,  their  voices  now  muffled  by  interven¬ 
ing  woods,  and  again  rising  full  and  clear  upon  the  still  air. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  yelling  pack,  their  onward  j 
course  marked  by  the  fiights  of  peacock  and  jungle-fowl, 
which  rose  before  them  like  pheasants  in  a  preserve  ;  and 
as  they  approached,  it  became  evident  that  the  game,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  wasruxuiing  directly  toward  the  pass  which 
Charles  commanded. 

It  was  only  now  that  Charles,  whose  thoughts  had  been 
somewhat  bewildered,  bethought  himself  of  the  danger  to 
which  Kate  might  be  exposed,  in  the  event  of  the  animal, 
which  was  now  on  foot,  proving  to  be  a  beast  of  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so,  laying  down  his  rifle, 
he  seized  the  astonL-^hed  girl  by  the  arm,  and  stammering 
out  an  apology  for  bis  apparent  rudeness,  hurried  her  with  i 
very  little  ceremony  up  a  rugged  path,  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  which  backed  their  position  ;  and  having  there 
bestowed  her  in  a  place  which  appeared  free  from  danger, 
and  cautioned  her  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  he  hastened 
back  to  his  post. 

Charles  had  hardly  regained  his  pass,  when  a  crashing 
sound  was  heard,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  was  forcing  its 
way  through  the  tangled  brushwood,  about  thr«c  hundred 
yards  on  one  side  of  his  position. 

This  was  a  moment  of  real  excitement;  for  who  could 
tell,  unless  he  were  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  woodcraft 
than  our  friend  Charles,  what  animal  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  encounter  t  It  might  be  only  a  deer,  or  a  wild 
hog  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  probability  be  a  bear,  a  pan¬ 
ther,  or  a  tiger.  * 

Whatever  it  might  be,  Charles  was  prepared  to  pv«  it  a 
warm  reception.  Cocking  both  barrels  of  bis  rifle ;  he 
crouched  more  closely  behind  his  leafy  screen,  and  waited 
with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  moment  when  the  animal 


should  break  cover  ;  again  the  crashing  wound  was  heard, 
followed  by  a  dead  pause — when  a  loud  snort — a  furious 
rush — a  bound — and  a  noble  stag,  followed  by  three  hinds, 
burst  through  the  opposing  brushwood — halted  for  one 
moment — gazed  wildly  round — sniiffed  the  air— laid  back 
their  large  ears  to  catch  the  yell  of  ilu  ir  pursuers — and  ut¬ 
tering  a  wild  sni*rt,  started  oti'  again  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  toward  tha  hills. 

Charles,  waiting  till  the  stag  was  directly  abreast  of  his 
position,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  him,  raised 
his  rifle  and  fired.  He  bad  already  measured  with  longing 
eye.s  the  wide-spreading  antlers  oftlie  noble  brute,  little  ii^ 
ferior  iu  size  to  an  Atnerican  inoos<'-<leer,  and  felt  confident 
that  this  shot  must  Hiake  the  prize  his  own.  Hut  whether 
it  was  that  his  hand  shook  from  over  an.xiety,  or  whether 
the  consciousness  that  his  fair  cousin  was  watching  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  know  not;  ye». 
certain  it  is',  that  the  stag,  instead  of  falling,  only  tossed  his 
head  disdainfully,  and  making  a  higher  hound  than  usual, 
pursued  his  course  with  unabated  speed. 

Kate,  who  had  watched  the  eft'ect  of  the  shwt  with  trem¬ 
bling  anxiety,  felt  her  heart  relieved  as  she  saw  the  beautiful 
creatures  bounding  away  unharmed  ;  her  enthusiasm  com¬ 
pletely  got  the  better  of  her;  and  starting  to  her  feet  with 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  she  waved  her  pocket-handkerchief 
as  if  to  cheer  on  the  graceful  fugitives. 

Charles,  mad  with  vexation,  discharged  a  second  and  a 
third  shot  in  rapid  succession  ;  but  all  with  the  same  result. 
The  bullets,  rebounding  from  the  hard  ground,  w'ent  spin¬ 
ning  and  whistling  through  the  wood>,  a.s  if  in  derision  of 
the  unsteady  hand  that  fired  them  ;  and  the  deer,  after  a 
few  more  bounds,  were  lost  to  view  behitid  the  shoulder  of 
the  lull. 

It  hasa  plaguy  unpleasant  twang  with  it,  gentle  reader,  that 
same  whistle  of  astray  bullet,  whether  it  be  dh'^ciiargcd  from 
your  own  weapon,  or  from  that  of  a  sliurt-sighte^l  friend, 
who  happens  to  fire  in  your  direction. 

“So  much  for  sliowiiig  off!”  thought  Charles,  as  he 
dropped  the  discharged  weapon  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
with  a  blank  look  of  disuppointiiient. 

“  You  have  not  hurt  any  of  them — have  you  1  ”  a.sked 
Kate,  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  which  she  was 
perched. 

No,”  replied  Charles,  in  no  very  cJieerful  tone  ;  “not 
a  hair  ruffled.” 

“Oh!  lam  so  glad!”  exclaimed  Kate,  joyfully.  “It 
would  have  made  me  quite  miserable  to  have  seen  you  kill 
one  of  those  beautiful  creatures.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  gentle  cou.'>in,”  replied  Clearies, smiling. 
“  But  I  doubt  whether  your  father  will  be  equally  well- 
pleased  with  iny  performance,  particularly  if  I  allow  the 
hounds  to  get  away  after  the  deer.  Ha  !  here  they  come  ! 
I  must  manage  to  sti»p  them,  whatever  happens,  else  1  sliall 
get  a  proper  roasting.” 

So  saying,  he  snatched  up  a  whip  which  he  had  fortu¬ 
nately  kept  by  him — and  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  just  in 
the  humor  to  use  with  efleet — and  ru>hing  in  front  of  the 
hounds,  he  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in  Hugging  them 
off  the  scent. 

This  accomplished,  and  the  sulky  pack  having  been  re¬ 
called  by  the  sound  of  lohmail’s  bugle,  Charles  felt  that  he 
could  now  face  his  uncle  with  a  better  grace,  and  returned 
to  his  post,  determined,  if  poasibf*,  to  acquit  hiiiuelf  better 
on  the  next  occasion. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  hounds  w’ere  again  ia 
full  cry,  and  running  indifi'erenl  directions — the  pack  having 
divided  in  pursuit  of  the  dif!'  rent  sorts  of  game  w  ith  which 
the  valley  abounded  The  rifles,  too,  now  began  to  play 
their  parts,  and  several  shots  were  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Mansfield’s  pass,  as  well  as  that  of  old  Lorimer.  The  beat¬ 
ers,  encouraged  by  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison,  redoubled  their  shouts. 
The  hounds  bayed  more  savagely,  yells  of  pain,  occasion¬ 
ally  mingled  with  their  deep-toned  notes;  and  the  smiling 
groves  of  that  beautiful  valley  rung  with  wild  discordant 
sounds,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  character  of  its  scenery. 

To  Kate,  whose  feeling  had  been  wound  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  romantic  sensibility,  the  sodden  transition  from 
sentimental  solitude  to  this  scene  of  rude  excitement  was 
painful ;  and  appeared  to  her  like  a  profanation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  spot. 

Charles,  on  the  contrary,  felt  his  blood  warm  as  the  up¬ 
roar  iacreased — he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  wiping  out 
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his  late  diagrace  in  the  Mood  of  some  formidable  antago-  | 
niat,  worthy  of  his  overflowing  valor;  and,  for  the  time  j 
being,  ail  recollection  of  hia  late  aenlimental  fit  was  lost 
among  thick-coming  fancies  of  desperate  encounters  with  ' 
grizzly  bears  and  brindled  tigers.  | 

O  man,  hard-hearted  man  !  how  different  is  thy  love  from 
the  love  of  woman  ! 

But  what  has  become  of  the  Doctor  aM  this  time  I  we 
have  not  heard  the  voice  of  old  Meg  ;  he  must  surely  have  | 
fallen  asleep,  or  smoked  himself  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  8o 
thought  Charles,  as  the  storm  of  men  and  dogs  swept  down  ^ 
the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  Doctor’s  pass. 

Ha !  there  she  goes  at  last — thvre  is  no  mistaking  her 
voice  !”  exclaimed  Cliarles,  as  a  report  was  heard,  like  that 
of  a  six-pounder,  followed  by  a  savage  roar,  and  desperate 
shouts  for  aid. 

Now  then.  Master  Charles !  now  is  the  timn  to  distin-  I 
guish  yourself!  To  the  rescue — to  the  rescue,  if  you  be  a 
man  ! 

I  Charles  was  noways  backward.  Starting  at  once  t«  his  i 
feet,  and  calling  to  his  cousin  not  on  any  account  to  leave 
her  place  of  safety,  he  sent  before  him  a  shou-t  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  poor  Doctor,' who  wis  evidently  in  urgent  need 
of  assistance,  and  ru.shed  toward  the  spot  Ironi  whence  the 
cries  proceeded,  bounding  over  the  rocks  and  buthes  like  a 
young  stag. 

On  reaching  the  Doctor’s  pa.ss,  Charles  found  poor  Mac- 
phee  very  much  out  of  breath,  and  in  a  profuse  perspira¬ 
tion — his  hat  off,  his  clothes  torn  and  soiled  with  dust,  and 
in  his  hand  the  shattered  remains  of  his  favorite  fusee,  the 
stock  of  which  was  broken,  and  the  barrel  sadly  bruised  and 
dented. 

“  May  the  de’el  pick  your  banes,  and  make  whistles 
o’them  for  his  bairn.s,  ye  old  black-avized  bes(»m,”  mutter¬ 
ed  the  Doctor  between  his  clenched  teeth,  as  he  carefally 
e.uamined  the  different  fragments  of  his  sorely  injured 
weapon. 

“  Hollo,  Doctor!  who  are  you  maledizingso  fearfully  1  ” 
hxclaimed  Charles,  unable  to  contain  his  laughter,  on  be¬ 
holding  the  mingled  expression  of  anger  and  distress  de¬ 
picted  on  the  p<»or  Doctor’s  long  sallow  face. 

“She’s  just  perfectly  ruined,”  growled  the  Doctor,  con¬ 
tinuing  his  soliloquy,  without  taking  any  notice  t)f Charles; 
“  the  stock  in  twa  halves,  the  barrel  cloured  as  flat  as  my 
loof,  and  the  lock — de’el  be  in  her  skin — the  lock's  gone 
a’thegither  ! !  Ilech,  sirs  ! — poor  auld  Meg! — I’m  fairly  by 
wi'  you  at  last :  ”  here  he  dropped  the  remains  of  his  fu¬ 
see,  and  shook  his  head  mournfully.  “  Ye’ll  never  mair 
fire  a  nieve-fou  o’  grit-shot,  or  take  the  life  o’  man  or  beast.” 

“  What  on  earth  has  happened  to  you.  Doctor  1”  ex- 
z’laimed  Charles,  still  laughing  immoderately.  “  You  look 
as  if  you  hud  seen  the  Brownie.” 

“  Brownie,  indeed  !  By  my  troth,  lad,  gin  Brownie  he  as 
fashious  a  neighbor  as  the  old  deevle  that  came  my  gate,  it 
maun  be  ill  biding  in  a’e  house  wi’  him.  See  to  the  way 
she  left  my  firelock,  the  mislear’d  limmer,  no’  to  mention 
the  riving  o’  my  coat,  and  a  terrible  ill-fa’urd  hole  in  my 
breeks.  See  to  that,  MaUter  Charles !  What  way  can  1 
.appear  before  Miss  Kate,. or  any  other  leddy,  sicken  a  daft- 
like  figure  1  ” 

'  So  saying,  the  Doctor  faced  round,  and  exhibited  a  terri- 
'lile  rent  in  his  nether  garment,  which  the  hhort,  roand  jack¬ 
et  which  he  wore  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  rendered  pain 
fully  con-spicuous. 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  pr)or 
Doctor’s  appearance,  that  Charles  nearly  rolled  upon  the 
ground  with  laughter;  and  so  infectious  was  his  minh, 

I  that  the  good-humored  Doctor,  who  had  a  strong  seuM?  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  never  csuld  resist  a  joke,  even  at  Ms 
j  own  expense,  at  length  burst  forth  into  one  of  his  hearty 
guffaws. 

“  But,  my  dear  Doctor,  ”  gasped  Charles,  as  soon  as  he 
recover**d  breath  enough  to  afticulate,  “  how  did  this  hap¬ 
pen  1  Who  or  what  has  maltreated  you  in  this  abominable 
manner  1  ” 

“There  is  ane  o’  kind,  at  any  rate,”  replied  the 
Doctor,  pointing  with  rather  a  triumphant  air  ta  the  carcass 
of  a  young  bear,  not  much  larger  than  a  terrier  dog,  which 
.  lay  at  some  distance  among  the  bushes.  “I  hae  rid  the 
w’orld  o’  ane  o’  the  mischancie  deevles  ;  and  gin  it  be  as 
.7II  natured  a  craiter  as  the  mither  o’t,  it  was  a  werl  don* 
, ' turn.  ’  <  1  ■  ■  I  .  ji  Li  i  -  —  t..,  'Ml 

**  An  !  a  young  bear,”  exclaimed  Charles,  turning  over 


the  animal  with  his  foot,  “  and  a  terrible  dose  of  grit- 
shot  you  have  given  him,  poor  thing ;  he  is  nearly  blow’n 
to  pieces.  But  what  has  become  of  the  old  one  "I” 

“  She  may  hae  gane  to  Bamf  for  a’  I  ken  or  care,  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  Doctor,  “  and  glad  enough  I  was  to  get  quit  o’ her. 
But  wherever  she  We,  I’m  thinkin’  she’s  gotten  a  taste  o’  the 
grit-shot  that  will  keep  her  skin  hot  enough  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  deevle  mind  her.” 

“  Wounded,  is  she  1  Haw  did  that  happen  1  I  heard 
but  one  shot.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you  that,  lad,  ”  replied  the  Doctor,  deliberately 
tapping  the  lid  of  his  snuff' mull.  “  You  see,  1  was  just  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  pass,  and  taking  a  blow  o’  my  cheroot,  and  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  and  winking  for  a’  the  world  like  an  auld 
tom-cat  in  the  ingle  nook  ;  and  what  wi’  the  heat,  and  the 
bonny  smell  o’  the  orange  flowers,  and  a’  that,  I  was  just 
in  a  kind  o’  waking  dream  like,  and  was  beginning  to  think 
o’  some  o’  my  old  sweethearts,  and  the  bonny  simmer 
i  days  when  1  hae  set  aside  them  in  the  sweet  birk  woods  o’ 
i  cannie  Scotland,  and — ” 

“  In  short,  you  were  half  asleep.  Doctor,  ”  interrupted 
I  Charles. 

i  '  “  Asleep,  say  you  ! — and  roe  thinking  o’  my  sweethearts! 

;  O  Maister  Charles!  Maister  Charles!  I  wonder  to  hear  you 
I  say  the  like,  and  your  bonny  cousin.  Miss  Kate,8ae  near  at 
i  hand  ;  ”  here  the  Doctor  took  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff",  and  fix- 
{  ed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  his  young  companion,  with 
I  one  of  his  most  penetrating  looks. 

“  "Well,  well,  ”  replied  Charles,  becoming  rather  fidgety 
I  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken,  “  we  shall  not  dis- 
I  cuss  that  point  at  present.  But  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  about 
!  the  bear,  for,  if  she  be  wounded,  it  is  high  time  we  were 
I  upon  her  trail.” 

j  “  That’s  true,  ”  replied  the  Doctor.  “  Well,  as  I  wa’  say- 

I  ing,  I  was  sitting  at  my  pass,  and  thinking  o’  my  old  sweet¬ 
hearts,  and  the  like  o’  that,  when  a’  at  ance  I  heard  a  terrible 
j  tramash  among  the  bushes,  and  then  a  wild  growl,  just  at 
!  my  very  lug.  Up  I  jumps,  wi’  the  fusee  in  my  hand,  and 
I  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  and  out  came  a  muckle  brute  o’  a 
I  bear,  wi’  that  wee  towsie  tyke  sitting  on  her  back,  as  con- 
I  ceity  as  you  plea'-'e,  and  haudin’  the  grip,  like  grim  ‘death, 
j  w’i’  his  claws.  The  auld  bear,  as  soon  as  she  seed  me,  she 
up  wi’  her  birse,  and  shows  her  muckle  white  teeth,  and 
j  girns  at  me  like  a  perfect  cannibal;  and  the  wee  dee\le  he 
{  sets  up  his  birse  too,  and  snaps  his  bit  teeth,  and  tries  to 
j  grin  like  the  mither  o’t,  wi’  a  queer  auld-farrant  look  that 
i  amaist  gart  me  laugh  ;  although,  to  tell  ihe  blessed  truth, 
i  Maister  Charles,  I  thought  it  nae  laughing  eport.  '  Well, 
j  there  was  naething  else  for  it,  so  I  lets  drive  at  them  wi’ 

I  the  grit-shot,  thinking  to  ding  them  baith  at  ance.  I  killed 
the  sma’  ane  dead  enough  ;  but  the  auld  one,  she  lets  a  roar 
'  that  amaist  deeved  me,  and  at  me  she  comes  like  a  tiger.  I 
I  was  that  frighted,  sir,  I  didna’  ken  what  to  do  ;  but  in  de- 
j  spair  I  just  held  out  the  muzzle  o’  the  fusee  to  fend  her  off', 

!  and  I  believe  that  saved  my  life  ;  for  she  gripped  it  atween 
^  her  teeth,  dang  me  o’er  on  the  braid  o’  my  back,  and  off* 
j  sha  set,  trailing  me  through  the  bushes  like  a  tethered  stick  ; 

1  for  some  way  or  other  I  never  let  go  the  grip  I  had  o’  the 
I  stock.  I  was  that  stupified  I  had  nae  recollection  what 
happened  after  tlii-s  till  I  found  niysel’  sticking  in  the  mid- 
'  die  o’  a  brier  bush,  wi’  my  breeks  rived  the  way  you  see, 
and  poor  old  Meg  smashed  in  bits  ;  de’el  be  in  her  skin  that 
did  it.” 

“  A  most  unplea.oant  adventure,  truly,”  replied  Charles, 
“and  quite  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear.  But  come,  Doc- 
I  tor.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  or  black  bear  either, 

1  so  Wt  us  to  work,  and  see  if  we  cannot  follow  her  up,  for  I 
perceive  the  hounds  are  not  upon  her  track,;  she  leaves  a 
pretty  conspicuous  trail ;  and  see,  here  is  Wood  i»p«n  it  ! 
Hurrah  !  we  shall  make  her  pay  for  this  yet !  ”  '  , 

So  saying,  Charles,  who  during  his  late  excursion  in  the 
jungle  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  art  of  follow¬ 
ing  a  trail,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  w’ounded  bear.  The 
Doctor,  with  no  great  stomach  for  the  sport,  but  fearing  to 
be  left  alone  in  his  present  unarmed  state,  followed  close  at 
his  heels,  brandishing  the  barrel  of  his  fuaee,  the  oaly  wea¬ 
pon  «vhich  now  remained  to  him. 

They  soon  cleared  the  jungle,  and  found  the  track  run¬ 
ning  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  rock 
upon  which  Kate  had  been  left.  ^  . 

^  .,,“1  fear  she  ia  .itQt  so  badljr  tyounded  as  all  this  blood 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,”  remarked  Charies,  “  eUe  she 
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would  hardly  venture  to  face  the  open  country  in  this  man- 
ner.” 

“  She  has  na  tried  to  lift  the  brae,  however,”  replied  the 
Doctor,  ‘‘although  there ’s  strong  cover  on  the  other  side 
that  she  would  be  keen  enough  to  g»*t  to,  if  she  were  fit. 
I  ’in  thinkin*  she ’s  no  far  afore  us,  and  that  we  ’ll  find  her 
in  the  first  wee  bit  burn.  They  aye  make  for  the  wafer 
when  they  ’re  sore  hurted.” 

‘‘  Well,  keep  your  eyes  about  you,”  answered  Charles, 
“  whilst  I  follow  the  track,  and  try  if  you  can  view  her.  Ha ! 
what  was  that  1  By  Heaven  !  it  is  Kate's  voice  !”  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  the  rock  upon  which  he  had 
left  his  cousin,  and  caught  the  graceful  outline,  of  her  figure 


who,  having  rushed  eagerly  toward  the  edge  of  the  rock  on 
the  approech  of  her  cousin,  now  started  back  in  horror  on 
beholding  his  exhausted  appearance,  and  the  bload  which, 
fiowing  from  his  nostrils,  had  dyed  his  clothes  in  front  of  a 
crimson  color. 

‘‘tStand  back,  dearest,  stand  bock!  Your  life  depends 
upon  it  !’*  exclaimed  Charles,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  bear,  and  slowly  ruisiag  his  ride. 

Kate,  tfrrnfied  by  the  wild  /energy  of  her  cousin’s  manner, 
shrunk  back  without  uttering  a  word,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle  w*.-»  answered  by  a  savage 
roar,  which  proved  that  the  shot  had  taken  eflect. 


left  his  cousin,  and  caught  the  graceful  outh/je-pf  her  figure  '  The  wounded  bear  now  turned  upon-mouthed  upon  her 
against  the  sky,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  ijl*i!(tl^ired  priest- .  pursuer,  and  rushed  furiously  dow  n  the  steep  pathway  to 

ess,  and  waving  a  handkerchief,  as  if  hc^^^ning  them  to-j  attii^  him. 

ward  her.  '  ^ -/Vf  I  Charles,  who  fell  a  load  removed  from  his  heart,  now 

‘‘  I  canna  hear  what  she  says,”  remarkedthe  Doctor,  who  ;  that  the  rage  of  the  bear  was  turned  against  himself,  threw 
had  been  holding  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  head,  to  ,  aside  his  discharged  rifle,  drew' his  hunting  knife,  and  coolly 
catch  the  sound  more  distinctly,  “  but  I'm  thinkin’  she  sees  I  awaited  the  attack. 

something.”  '  1  So  furious  was  the  onset  of  the  bear,  that  although 

‘‘  Forward  !  forw’ard  for  your  life  !  ”  shouted  Charles,  Charles  drove  his  hunting  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  her  body, 
making  a  spring  like  a  tiger,  as  his  quick  eye  detected  the  ;  he  was  borne  to  the  ground  with  sufficient  violence  to  be 
shaggy  form  of  the  bear,  slowly  emerging  from  a  small  ;  completely  stunned,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion, 
watercourse,  within  little  more  than  two  hundred  yards  of  Oh  !  how  bitterly  did  poor  Kate  now  repent  of  haaing 
the  rock  upon  which  his  cousin  stood.  ‘‘She  is  making  for  taken  part  in  a  sport  so  ill-suited  to  her  sex,  and  how  so- 
the  rock !  ”  .  lemnly  did  the  vow  never  more  to  be  guilty  of  such  lolly. 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  The  wounderl  hear,  unable  or  w'hen  she  beheld  her  gallant  cousin,  after  having  risked  his 
unwilling  to  face  the  extent  of  open  ground  which  lay  be-  fife  in  her  defence,  lying  helpless  and  insensible  beneath  the 
tw’een  her  and  the  next  wooded  ravine,  appeared  bent  upon  enormous  weight  of  the  dying  bear,  who,  in  her  last  ellorts 
dislodging  Kate,  and  occupying  her  posiliiW,  and  the  great  at  revenge,  was  savagely  ^utwiiig  and  lacerating  his  unre¬ 
start  she  had  of  her  pursuers,  rendered  itp^  too  probable  sistiq]^.  arm. 

that  she  would  succeed  in  doing  so.  how  became  a  Kate’s  fir.-t  impulse  was  to  scream  loudly  for  assistance  ; 
question  of  speed  between  Charles  and  tl|e  wounded  bear,  her  next — brave  girl — toru-h  wildly  down  the  rugged  path, 
and  desperate  were  the  efforts  he  rmt^is  to  overtake  her.  in  hopes  that  even  her  feeble  arm  might  be  of  some  avail  m 
But  although  the  animal  vyas  so  far  crippled  by  her  wounds  rescuing  her  cousin. 

as  to  enable  Charles  to  gain  upon  her,  yet  the  farther  they  |  But,  fortunately  for  Charles,  there  was  more  efficient, 
advanced  th«  more  evident  it  became  that  in  spite  of  his  ut-  '  though  not  more  willing  aid  at  hand.  The  Doctor,  who 
most  exertions,  the  bear  must  reach  the  goal,  not  qnly  be-  had  been  left  far  behind  in  the  eluise,  now  came  rushing 
fore  him,  but  almost  before  he  was  w’ithiti  shot  of  her.  ^  up,  panting  most  furiously,  and  flourishing  round  his  head 
In  the  meantime,  Kate,  unconscious  of  the  danger  which  the  long,  heavy  barrel  of  his  fu^ee 
threatened  her,  was  w'atching  the  chase  with  ialense  inter-  “  Hurrah!  there ’s  a  death  blow  in  auld  Meg  yet!”  ex- 

est,  and  cheering  on  her  cou.sin  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  claimed  he,  heaving  up  his  uncouth  w'eapon  to  the  full  ex- 
Charles  felt  a  sickness  at  his  heart,  as  the  fearful  idea  tent  of  his  muscular  arms,  and  bringing  it  down  upon 

flashed  across  his  mind,  that  the  sweet  voice  which  now  the  head  of  the  bear,  with  a  cra-h  that  made  the  eyes  start 
urged  him  forward  might,  a  few  minutes  hence  be  gasping  from  their  sockets,  and  sent  her  rolling  over  on  her  back, 
forth  its  last  convulsive  sob  in  the  strangling  embrace  of  with  her  stifl'ened  limbs  quivering  in  the  air. 


the  enraged  bear.  The  very  precaution  he  had  taken  to 
insure  the  safety  of  his  beloved  cousin,  would  now  prove 
her  destruction  lie  had  placed  her  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
rock,  to  which  there  was  but  one  mode  of  access,  a  narrow 

_ I  _ _ vi!..  u... 


‘‘  Hech  !  tak’  ye  that,  ye  deevel’s  buckle,”  muttered  the 
Doctor,  as  he  repeated  the  blow,  to  make  the  work  of  death 
more  certain,  at  the  same  time  inhaling  his  hreaih  with  a 
short  energetic  htch,  ‘‘  and  weel  hue  ye  earned  it,  for  by  my 


and  iijitricate  path  among  me  bushes; ‘it  Wa.s  but  too'proba-  troth  yehae  gane  near  U>  kill  as  bonny  a  lad  as  ever  stepped 
ble  that  this^tronjjhold  was  iCell  known  to  the  savage  brute  in  slioe-leather.” 

of  which  he  was  in.  cHpe  i  an^  the;  pass  once  occupied  by  ‘‘  But  there’s  life  in  him  yet,  and  sma’  thunks  to  you  for 
her,  all  means  of  iretreatjwerfc'cut  6n  ppoil'Kate.  There  it,”  continued  the  Doctor,  ashe  raised  the  head  of  hLs  young 
was  madness  in  the  thou^t.  CharfeS'^round  his  teeth  to-  ,  companion,  and  found  that  he  still  breathed, 
gether  in  agony;  and  although  the'  violence  of  his  previous  j  “is  he  alive  I”  exclaimed  Kate,  who  had  stood  gazing 
exertion  had  already  caused  the  bl6od  to  gush  from  his  '  on  this  scene  of  blood,  pale  and  motiooleas  as  a  marble 
nostrils,  he  still  attempted  to  press  forward  w'ith  increased  ;  statue.  ' 

speed.  I  ‘‘ Indeed  is  he.  Miss -Kate,  bless -your  bonny  face,  and 

But  the  case  was  new  hopeless.  '  The  bear  was  already  '  like  to  do  well  enough,  alter  1  hne  tae’u  a  drap  o’  blo^  fra’ 
within  ten  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  rock,  while  the  distance  him,”  replied  the  doctor,  fumbling  about  in  his  numerous 
between  her. and  her.pursqer  wiw  still  qpward  of  a*  hundred,  pockets  to  find  his  lancet. 

A  well-directed  rifle  bullet*  ii 6 fippe are d  to  Charles  the  ‘‘ Thank  Heaven  !  ”  exclaimed  “'the  poor  girl,  fervently, 
only  thing  that  could  save  the  life  of  his  unconscious  cousin  ;  “thank  Heaven’”  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
and  Oh!  how  fervently  did  he  pray,  poor  fellow,  that  hand  sank  down,  iainting,  by  the  side  of  her  cousin 
and  eye  might  prove  true  in  thi-*,  fiis  hour  of  need.  Halting  ’  .xOONL/AH. 

at  once,  and  dropping,  on  one  knee,  he  raised  the  rifle  to  _  r  - 

his  shoulder,  to‘OK  ‘k  ‘long  aim,  and  fired.  Is  she  down  1  _  «  •  '  o  r-i  • 

Alas,  no !  Who  (‘ontd  direct  a  rifle  truly  after  such  a  run !  Pa.tu  for  llYEmo  .‘tHAWia  -KIcn  rccom 

The  hand  which  m.pporicd  the  long  fcarrCflreinbled  like  ah  ^  “  *  P";'f  »“>/  *>■ 

aapen  leaf,  the  bullet  flew  far  wide  of  the  mark  ;  and,  ere  ’  a* 

the  second  barrel  could  be  discharged,  the  bear  had  disep-  "I"*'  f"  ‘‘■‘f  T  r  ^  J  •.“‘"'‘Ilj-  «?««■ 

peared  among  the  thick  brnahwootfwhich  covered  the  side  •’J  .  *  1'";  « 

of  the  heath  serve  is  applied  by  means  ol  a  bnisli  to  the*  borders  and  or 

••  O.  Kate  !  my  beloved  Kate  !"  egetairaed  Charles,  start-  !»>>'«■“  '»  P'  reserved.  In  a  few  minulea  it  become,  dry 

ing  to  his  fees,  and  again  pushing  wildly  forward,  without  P'"'"'  >"  «"'P^te  u«ect,  -t  must  be  applied  on  both 

waitinff  to  Teload  »  ®  ’  sides— the  shawls  rather  to  be  immersed  in  the  dying  vat, 

By  tL  time  Charles  reached  the  foot.of  the  rock,  tl,c  Tlie  rcecrye  pestc  ii  to  be  by  wariiing  the  shawl 

bear  had  already  accomplished  mbrd  IKari  two  Airde  of  fKi  ■"  «•<«.  P««“«  >•  between  the  hands, 

ascent ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  more,  poor  Kate,  who  was  -  - - - 

still  unconscious  of  danger,  would  have  been  clasped  in  the  A  woman’s  courage  is  always  the  courage  of  th< 

deadly  embrace  ©rher  paws.  '  •  •  v.*  mind — the  highest  description  of  valor  of  which  the  humai 

“  What  is  the  niaff^r,  -dettf  ’Charles  f  ”  exclaimed  Kate,  soul  is  capable. 


Rrserve  Paiti:*  for  Dyeing  Shawi.8  — Klein  recom 
mend.-)  for  this  purpose,  to  mix  chalk  into  a  paste  with  al¬ 
bumen  ;  a  solution  of  ghm  hrabic  is  then  to  be  added,  about 
equal  to  half  tlie  volume  of  albumen.  The  desired  consist¬ 
ence  is  then  to  be  obtained  by  adding  water.  This  re¬ 
serve  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brusli  to  the  borders  and  or¬ 
naments  to  be  reserved.  In  a  few  minutes  it  becomes  dry. 
To  procure  its  complete  eflect,  it  must,  be  applied  on  both 
aides — the  shawls  rather  to  be  immersed  in  the  dying  vat. 
The  reserve  paste  is  to  be  reinaved  by  washing  the  shawl 
afterward  in  water,  and  pressing'  it  between  the  hands. 

03*  A  woman’s  courage  is  always  the  courage  of  the 
mind — the  highest  description  of  valor  of  which  the  human 
Boul  is  capable. 
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THE  COTTON  PLANT. 


THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  March  number  of  Ifunt'$  MerthanU'  Magazine,  con* 
tains  an  able  and  elaborate  article  on  the  Cotton  Trade. 
The  writer  gives  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  this 
important  branch  of  commerce,  in  •the  Southern  portion  of 
the  country.  The  importance  of  this  traffic,  and  the  great 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  our  com* 
merce,  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  trade.  Not  only  are  the  wharves  and  storehouses  of 
our  principal  seaports  crowded  with  its  bales,  but  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  cargoes  of  th«  ships  which  are  constantly  setting 
sail  from  our  docks  for  foreign  countries,  we  shall  perceive 
that  cotton  constitutes  in  value  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
freights  that  are  exported  abroad.  Even  the  manufacturing 
establishments  which  are  beginning  to  be  scattered  upon 
the  waterfalls  of  our  northern  statvs  are,  in  the  main,  fed 
by  the  products  of  southern  cotton  plantations,  and  upon 
those  products  they  must  continue  to  depend  for  their  future 
supplies. 

The  great  value  of  the  sea-island  cotton,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  produced  in  our  own  country,  induce  us  to 
present  a  figure  of  its  general  form.  This  fi^re  was  origin¬ 
ally  procur^  from  Mr.  Seabrook,  an  intelligent  planter  of 
the  south,  and  by  him  furnished  to  Dr.  Ure,  from  whose 
work  on  manufactures  we  transfer  it  to  this  paper. 

The  seed  of  the  sea-island  is  entirely  black,  and  is  some¬ 
times  covered  with  a  species  of  fur.  Its  cultivation  is  ex¬ 
tended  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
quality  of  the  shrub  appears  to  diminish  according  to  its 
distance  from  the  ocean.  The  best  kinds  are  produced  upon 
the  island  of  Edisto,  John’s,  Wadmalan,  and  St.  Helena,  in 
South  Carolina.  It  is  sown  in  different  modes;  in  long 


hills,  in  short  hills,  and  shallow  trenches,  that  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  ridge.  The  most  approved  method  of 
raising  this  crop  is  found  to  be  the  sowing  in  short  hills,  or 
in  holes  the  width  of  a  hoe  apart,  when  it  requires  the 
most  careful  labor  in  thinning,  ploughing,  and  gathering  the 
plant,  which  commences  about  the  twentieth  of  August,  and 
ends  about  the  first  of  December.  In  the  cotton  lands  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  adjoining  states,  however,  a  different 
mode  of  culture  prevails.  In  that  section  of  the  country 
which  now  yields  by  much  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton 
production,  and  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  land  will  more 
advantageously  produce  th«  crop  when  it  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  cultivated  one  or  two  years  for  grain,  it  is  customary 
to  make  the  rows  with  the  plough  alone,  and  of  only  five  or 
six  feet,  and  upon  the  rich  and  low  grounds  seven  or  eight, 
a  species  of  culture  that  is  found  to  produce  the  most  abun¬ 
dant  harvests. 

This  cotton  usually  grows  to  the  height  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  having  leaves  of  a  dark  green,  coursed 
by  brownish  veins,  divided  into  lobes,  its  blossoms  consisting 
of  a  flower  of  pale  yellow,  possessing  one  large  pistil  and 
five  leaves,  wi:h  a  purple  spot  at  the  bottom.  A  pod  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  flowers  falls  off,  which  assumes  a  triangular 
form,  and  possesses  a  pointed  end  with  three  cells.  As  the 
cotton  fruit  ripens,  it  becomes  brown,  increa^g  to  the  size 
of  a  large  filbert,  when  the  pod  soon  bursts  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  wool,  and  a  ball  of  snow-white  or  yellowish 
down  is  disclosed,  comprised  of  three  locks  in  the  cells, 
closely  adhering  to  the  seeds,  which  somewhat  resemble, 
although  they  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  grape. 
The  short-staple  cotton  is  inferior  in  quality,  as^  before  re¬ 
marked  ;  still,  since  it  can  be  produced  over  a  wider  extent 
of  surface  than  the  sea  island,  its  production  extending  over 
the  CTeatest  portion  of  our  eotton-growing  territory,  and  in 
muen  greater  abundance  than  the  former  staple,  it  presents 
a  source  of  larger  wealth  to  the  nation  than  the  more  valu¬ 
able  kind  to  which  we  have  referred.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  of  more  iroportance  than  the  other  in  point 
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of  national  profit ;  because  whatever  it  lacks  in  quality,  it  We  here  subjoin  the  form  of  the  pod  and  flower  of  this 
makes  up  in  the  great  quantity  that  is  yielded  by  the  soil  of  species  of  cotton,  constituting,  in  this  country,  a  valuable 
the  southern  and  southwestern  states.  kind  for  commerce. 


The  different  species  of  cotton  that  are  found  in  the 
United  States,  are  divided  into  two  principal  kinds,  the  sea- 
island  and  the  upland.  The  several  varieties  grown  in  the 
different  states,  are,  however,  generally  distinguisl^d  in 
name  by  the  different  states  in  which  they  are  produced, 
such  as  Tennessee,  New  Orleans,  and  Alabama.  The  most 
valuable  species,  the  sea-island,  has  a  lung  and  fine  staple, 
and  is  peculiary  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
fabrics.  In  the  production  of  this  species,  an  influence  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  produced  upon  the  fabric  by  a  saline  atmosphere, 
so  that  it  is  only  cultivated  along  the  seacoast  and  low  isl¬ 
ands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  the  plant  may 
be  directly  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  spray  of  the  ocean 
Salt  indeed  appears  to  be  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  its  full 
perfection,  salt  mud  being  the  most  approved  manure ;  and 
m  proportion  as  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  recedes  from 
the  ocean,  its  quality  becomes  coarser  and  less  valuable. 
Its  texture  is  silky,  possessing  a  sort  of  yellowish  hue  ;  and 
being  long  as  well  as  strong  in  the  staple,  it  is  used  for  the 
spinning  of  only  the  finest  quality  of  yam.  The  quality  of 
the  different  kinds,  however,  varies  in  a  great  degree,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  double  the  price  existing  between  the  best  and 
the  inferior  species.  The  upland  cottoit  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  being  short-stapled  and  coarser,  and  is  confined  to 
the  land*  at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  produce  this  species 
to  a  large  amount,  and  as  the  new  soil  of  tlie  southwestern 
states  has  been  cleared  up,  the  cultivation  has  been  extend¬ 
ed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  other  sections  of  that  region ;  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  which  is  produced  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  southwest.  The  species  which  is  thrown  in 
the  English  markets  as  the  New  Orleans  cotton,  and  that  is 
produced  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a  fine 
quality,  bein^  glossy  in  its  appearance,  and  although  some¬ 
what  ^ort  m  the  staple,  mixes  freely  with  that  which  is 
longer.  Next  to  this  m  quality  is  believed  to  be  the  Ala¬ 
bama  upland,  &c.,  that  is  not  only  short,  but  soft,  valuable 
for  the  ordinary  manufacture,  and  commands  a  good  price 
in  Liverpool.  The  species  of  cotton  long  known  as  the 
bowed  Georgia,  derives  its  name  from  the  mode  of  cleaning  it 
which  formerly  prevailed,  a  manipulation  that  was  performed 


by  means  of  a  bowstring  that  was  raised  by  the  hand,  and 
being  let  go,  struck  upon  the  cotton  w’ith  such  force  that  it 
was  made  more  fit  for  the  succeeding  process.  Another 
species  of  cotton  of  great  value  in  the  south,  is  the  nankeen 
of  a  yellow  color,  which,  when  manufactured,  fonns  a 
beautiiul  fabric,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  kind  that 
was  originally  found  in  our  continent.  1  his  cotton  com¬ 
mands  a  much  higher  price  than  that  which  is  pure  white. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  cotton  plant  throughout  the 
Southern  States  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
corn.  It  is  usually  planted  about  the  month  of  March  and 
April,  although  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  climate, 
and  requires  to  be  regularly  ploughed  and  hoed,  in  order  to 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  At  a  distance,  a  new  cotton  field 
resembles  a  field  of  green  bunch-beans.  Requiring  a  sandy 
soil,  and  water  being  its  natural  enemy,  a  species  of  land 
with  a  portion  of  argillaceous  or  siliceous  matter  appears  to 
be  the  most  favorable  for  its  production.  As  it  ripens  in 
the  fall,  the  bursting  pods  are  picked  out  by  slaves,  who  go 
through  the  field  with  a  basket.  After  the  harvest  has  been 
collected,  it  is  placed  in  a  cotton-heuse,  and  the  work  of 
separating  it  from  the  seeds  is  commenced  ;  and  the  cotton 
thus  separated,  is  pressed  into  bales  by  means  of  a  machine 
similar  to  a  cider-press,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  market.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  ene  to  two  bales  is  believed 
to  be  frequently  the  produce  of  a  single  acre,  the  price  of 
cotton  lands  in  that  state  varying  from  ten  to  forty  dollars, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  their  different  quality,  and  the 
measure  of  their  fixtures. 

Of  the  value  of  the  sea-island  cotton,  forming,  as  it  now 
does,  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  general  cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  we  may  judge  pretty  accurately,  from  the  fact  that  in 
1834,  the  export  of  this  species  of  cotton  was  $8,085,935, 
the  whole  of  this  product  being  produced  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Greorgia.  It  is  believed  that  its  culti¬ 
vation  may  be  much  extended,  especially  in  the  territory  of 
Florida ;  and  the  export,  during  twenty  years,  has  been  on 
an  average  of  about  eight  millions  of  pounds,  the  principal 
portion  being  carried  to  England. 

The  increase  of  the  cotton  production  of  the  country  has 
been  gradual  and  solid,  according  to  the  extension  of  man¬ 
ufactures  and  the  demand  for  the  product.  It  is  well  known 
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that  cotton  haa  been  rapidly  extended  to  the  southwestern 
states  as  new  colonies  have  spread  ^lemselves  upon  their 
territory,  so  that  at  the  present  tim«  the  main  body  of  the 
ex p<)rts  is  derived  from  that  section  of  the  country;  and 
during  the  year  1839  and  1^40,  954,191  bales  werp  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  siagle  port  of  New  Orleans. 


HAPPINESS  LOST  AND  FOUND. 

- 1  ^ 

BV  raikNcis  s.  osoooo. 

I. 

Our  cot  was  in  a  forest  glade. 

Where  sunbeams  s»ole  to  mock  the  shade. 

And  wild-flowers  round  th'*  lattic*  played, 

By  beam  and  breeze  caressed  : 

And  in  oiir  Mary’s  form  and  face,  i  ' 

Was  all  the  blo.ssom's  glowing  grace  ; 

A  lovely  human  flower,  was  she. 

Nay  !  more,  a  bird,  ih  tireless  glee. 

The  dar'ingof  the  nest  f 
She  came,  an  orphan,  to  our  wild  ; 

B'lt  fondly  *<n  her  kinsman’s  child. 

My  mother,  her  true  welcome,  smiled. 

An  i  so  our  home  was  blest. 

II. 

Yet  I,  alas!  unconscious  then. 

How  rich,  within  our  woodland  glen. 

Were  we,  afar  from  world-worn  men, 

For  gaudier  pleasures  pined  : 

For  I  had  seen,  in  dreams  at  night, 

A  being,  lovely  a*  the  light. 

With  eyes  like  Hea'en,  of  changeful  blue. 

And  hair,  that  gleams  of  gold  stole  through. 

And  lips  in  dimples  shrined. 

Her  name  was  Happiness,  she  said  ; 

And  soon,  by  blind  Ambition  led,' 

I  left  our  lowly,  love-warmed  shed. 

To  seek  this  maiden  kind. 

HI. 

I  sought  her  far — I  sought  her  wide, 

I  sought  her  in  the  halls  of  pride; 

Her  angel  smile  was  still  denied. 

Where  gems  less  lovely  shone. 

I  asked  of  Fame  her  fairest  crown  : — 

With  mockioi'  laugh  she  cast  it  down. 

No  spell  was  in  the  wreath,  tho’  fair. 

To  will  t^  piaid  w'ith  golden  hiir ; 

Anu  r  was  all  alone. 

I  asked  of  Wealth  his  coffer's  key  ; 

He  smiled,  and  flung  them  wide  to  me, 

The  glittering  treasure,  fair  and  free, 

1  lavished  — Soon  ’t  was  flown. 

IV. 

It  bought  me  rank  ; — it  bought  me  power  ; 

It  bought  me  Pleasure’s  fleetipg  flower. 

And  many  a  plaything  of  an  hour  : 

Ah,  me  !  *1  was  little  worth  ! 

It  could  not  buy  that  being  fair. 

The  vision  with  the  shining  hair  ; 

No  !  far  from  me,  her  low,  sweet  lay. 

Young  Joy  was  warbling  all  tlie  day. 

While  I,  o’er  half  the  earth 
Went  wandering  for  her  looks  of  light. 

At  length,  I  wearied  of  tlie  sight. 

Of  palace-halb.  I  dreamed  one  night 
Of  her  who  gave  me  birth. 

V. 

And  coldly,  on  the  morrow-morn,  i 

With  sorrow  in  my  soul  and  scorn, 

I  sought  the  glen  where  1  was  born. 

How  holy  seemed  the  air !  j 

The  w'ild-Hower,  with  its  early  glow, 

8iill  lightly  laced  the  lattice  low  ; 

Still  sang  the  rill ; — the  forest  trees 
Bent,  as  of  old,  beneath  the  breeze, 

,  And  %I1  w'as  free  and  fair. 

The  Zephyr,  with  its  breath  of  balm. 

The  sunshine  smiling,  soft  and  calm,  . 

Wrought,  in  my  very  heart  a  charm, 

And  made  ii  Summer  lAere. 


VI. 

Some  dreamy  moments  passed,  before 
My  trembling  hand  unlatched  the  door,  .- 
And  I,  beneath  that  roof  once  more. 

Stood  ulent  with  delight. 

My  mother  welcomed  back  her  boy; 

My  bashful  Mary  blushed  her  joy  ;  ' 

And  folding  to  my  heart  the  prize. 

That  now  seemed  dearest  in  mine  eyes. 

And  loveliest  and  most  bright, 

I  sOjW. again  the  vision  fair. 

The  maiden  with  the  radiant  hair; 

For  Joy  and  I  had  parted  there. 

As  there  we  me  t  that  night !  , 

Ah  !  many  a  youth  will  search  like  me. 

Will  roam  the  land  and  cross  the  sea. 

In  quest  of  Happiness,  while  she 
Sits  all  the  while  un.seen. 

Beside  the  very  hearth  he  leaves. 

And  there  her  golden  web  she  weaves. 

Perchance  arrayed  in  lowly  guise. 

But  still  with  Heaven  illumined  eyes, 

And  frank  and  smiling  mien. 

We  fondest  prize  the  gem  w’e  miss  ; 

We  pine  for  ahtent  friendship’s  kiss  ; 

W''e  know  not,  ’tjll  we  lone  th*  bliss 
That  dwells  at  home  serene. 

1  y  THE  CHAMBERMAID. 

.^  Comfort  is  a  word  truly  English  ;  and  we  have  com¬ 
menced  our  present  sketch  with  the  phrase  because  the  fair 
young  woman  who  appears  above  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  quality  which,  with  its  outward  sign  or  symbol,  is 
so  native  to  our  soil. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  persons  among  the 
readers  of  our  paper  who  have  been  so  placed  as  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  what  we  have  asserted ;  who,  after  a 
day’s  journey,  have  put  up  at  an  old  inn,  and  while  there 
seated,  forgot  the  existence  of  those  cares  which  the  slight¬ 
est  hearts  are  not  free  from. 

How,  to  such  a  person,  is  enjoyment  added  to  enjoyment, 
until  the  climax  is  gained  by  the  appearance  cf  our  subject, 
in  all  the  unadorned  freshness  which  gay  spirits  and  a  coun¬ 
try  life. have  given  her.  Let  us  trace  these  developements 
.of  comfort,  and  then  put  the  question,  whether  monarchs 
might  not  envy  the  feelings  of  men  for  the  consummation  of 
whose  earthly  bliss  Chambermaids  seem  to  have  been 
formed  1  Imagine  the  day  dirty  and  hot,  the  companions  of 
the  traveler  silent,  or  sulky,  the  time  he  has  been  outside  the 
stage  twelve  hours,  the  only  alleviation  to  the  weariness  of 
which  have  been  a  lukewarm  breakfast  and  a  hasty  dinner ; 
do  this,  and  you  will  be  able  tu  cimieive  the  joy.with  which 
he  leaps  ofl’  the  stage,  and  the  smile  of  affection  that  he 
vouchsafes  to  landlord,  ostler,  boots,  waiters  and  maids. 

.  This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  bis  pleasant  time. 
No  sooner  is  he  fairly  sheltered  in  the  tavern  than  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  our  subject  is  made  known  to  him  ;  and  happy  must 
any  man  be  to  see  himself  thus  surrounded  by  things  that 
speak  of  our  best  and  dearest  friends! 

Sometimes  a  sense  of  thankfulness  is  so  strong  (and  we 
ourself  do  not  shrink  from  the  avnwal  of  having  so  felt)  as 
to  make  the  sojourner,  while  patting  to  their  various  uses 
the  things  prepared  for  him,i.noiiioqoize  upon  the  absent 
provider,  asking  himself  to  whom  he  is  indebted  fur  each, 
and  answering  such  queries  with  the  name  of  the  fair  ad¬ 
ministratrix  of  his  wants.  Who  placed  this  cooling  ci7Btal 
water  here  1  *  he  inquires,  as  the  pure  element  is  applied  to 
his  dusty  and  sun-tanned  face  and  hands — '  The  Chamber¬ 
maid,  *  is  the  reply.  *  Who  so  nicely  and  neatly  folded  this 
piece  of  figured  and  fringed  diaper  1  *  is  the  second  que^ 
tion,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  *  The  Chamber  maid  *  is 
the  responding  word.  Thun  the  gentleman  goes  on  and 
on,  asking  and  answering ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  finished, 
the  frequent  repelitionn  ‘  The  Chamber-maid  ’  brings  to 
his  recollection  the  burthen  of  Dr.  Watt’s  renowned  song  of 
childhood. 

The  iresence  of  the  lady  so  apostrophised  does  not  glad¬ 
den  the  eyes  and  souls  of  those  who  await  her  coming  with 
so  great  a  longing  until  a  late  hour,  therefore  does  it  impart 
a  higher  gratification  than  would  be  experienced  under 
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other  circunistaaces.  Ample  time  is  given  to  the  gentle* 
man  who  will  at  midnight  be  guided  to  hia  bed  by  ao  amiU 
iiig  and  glad  a  creature  aa  the  Chamber-maid,  to  enjoy  the 
thinga  before  him.  A  dinner  at  an  inn  auch  aa  that  where 
he  haa  taken  up  hia  present  quarters  is  a  meal  that,  from 
its  abstract  substantiality  and  the  absence  of  those  aaau- 
ciatiiig  fripperies  which  are  seen  in  higher  places,  to  any 
man  with  a  human  appetite  must  be  delicious.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  is  varied  by  small  talk  ;  and  when  the  ban¬ 
quet  (truly  so)  is  hiiiahed,  the  glasses  are  tilled,  the  cigars 
lighted,  and  conversation,  which  has  hitherto  only  rippled 
along,  swells  out  into  greater  breadth  and  more  speedy  llow. 
Yet,  whatever  subjects  are  broached — politics,  the  state  of 
the  markets,  or  a  magnificent  murder — the  pauses  that  now 
aud  then  occur  are  devoted  to  grateful  recollections  of  a 
certain  fair  servitor,  and  a  fervent  expectation  of  being  put 
to  bed  by  the  same  in  a  manner  that  Mahomet  himself 
might,  were  he  alive,  envy. 

When  it  approaches  the  hour  of  twelve,  she  to  whom 
we  have  referred  prepares  to  make  ever)  thing  snug  for 
the  visiters.  With  a  bright  brass  candlestick  in  one  hand, 
and  a  no  less  brilliant  warming-pan  in  the  other,  is  she  to 
be  seen  running  up  stairs ;  after  she  has  got  over  which  she 
is  busy  with  the  white,  smoothsheets,  that  are  to  swathe  the 
limbs  of  the  wayfarers  below.  Her  action  of  running  the 
copper  round,  up,  down,  and  across  these,  is  truly  beautiful. 
Not  long  is  slie  at  her  work,  and  when  she  Hnishes,  there 
arises  from  the  couch  upon  which  she  has  been  operating, 
an  atmosphere  such  as  to  woo  even  the  least  somnolent  to 
its  warm  and  balmy  embrace. 

From  floor  to  floor  does  our  sweet  little  friend  run  with 
all  the  swiftness  of  the  sylph  Taglioni.  At  last  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  rest  are  concluded,  and  then  comes  the  thing  itself.  I 

“  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir,”  is  said  in  a  low,  gentle  j 
voice.  Had  we  not  eyes  to  see  the  speaker,  we  should 
know  that  it  was  a  woman.  “Mind  that  stair,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  Chamber-maid,  as  she  trips  on  a  little  in  advance 
of  her  companion  :  “this  is  your  room,  sir.  Good  night.” 
She  smiles,  curtsies,  and  prepares  to  depart ;  but,  ere  she 
has  passed  the  threshold  of  the  bed-room  door,  she  reminds  i 
herself  of  some  forgotten  duty.  It  is  (blush  nut,  our  dear  j 
female  readers)  to  adjust  the  bed-clothes.  This  operation  j 
she  perforins  with  all  the  nicety  that  characterised  her  pre-  | 
vious  efforts.  Very  gently  is  the  top  of  counterpane,  sheets  I 
and  blankets  laid  over  and  smoothed,  and  surpassingly  deli¬ 
cate  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sides  receive  an  extra  tuck 
in.  With  the  completion  of  these  things  the  pretty  girl  re-  I 
peats  her  “  (food  night,  sir,”  and  flits  out  of  sight,  the  tap¬ 
ping  of  her  little  feet  making  music  upon  the  stairs.  Of 
him  who  is  left  behind  W'hat  shall  we  say  1  Nothing,  we 
think,  is  necessary  to  urge,  further  than  a  remark,  en  passant, 
that  was  it  not  for  fatigue,  his  slumbers  would  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  knowing  a  disturbance,  and  that  even  as  it  is  he  has 
dreams  of  her  who  has  so  fully  administered  to  his  wants. 

The  Chamber-maid  is  a  thing  within  a  thing — the  core  of 
that  whose  very  name  and  outside  are  heart-cheering  to  the 
last  degree.  We  have  said  that  an  English  inn  is  comfort¬ 
able  ;  so  too  is  its  interior  stuff:  and  like  a  boy  seeking  for 
the  kernel  of  some  sweet  fruit,  we  can  unbind  the  circles, 
concentrated  in  which  is  the  pretty  person  of  our  delightful 
and  useful  subject. 


FLOWEKS. 

There  the  rose  unveils 

Her  breast  of  beauty,  and  each  delicate  bud 

O’  the  season  comes  in  turn  to  bloom  and  peri'h 

But  first  of  all  the  violet,  with  an  eye 

Blue  as  the  midnight  heavens  ;  the  frail  snow  -drop. 

Born  of  the  breath  of  winter,  and  his  brow 

Fix’d  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star : 

The  lai^uid  hyacinth,  and  wild  primrose. 

And  daisy  trodden  down  like  modesty: 

The  fox-glove,  in  whose  drooping  bells  the  bee 
Makes  sweet  her  music;  the  narci  sus  (named 
From  him  who  died  for  love,)  the  tangled  woodbine, 
Lilach,  and  flowering  lines,  and  scented  thorns; 

And  some  from  whom  the  voluptuous  winds  of  June 
Catch  their  perfumings. 
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CHAFTKK  XXXV  ....In  which  a  highly  hnportmnt  secret  is  dis¬ 
closed. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  anxiety  of  the  widow  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  real  state  of  the  case,  her  true  position  soon  ap¬ 
peared.  Persons  may  with  success  conceal  their  thoughts, 
Uieir  emotions,  or  even  their  wealth  ;  but  their  poverty  will 
not  be  concealed  ;  it  will  out ;  it  w  ill  make  itself’  manifest ; 
the  more  energetic  may  be  the  elforts  to  keep  it  from  view’, 
the  more  boldly  will  it  rear  its  hatvful  head  to  proclaim  its 
existence  to  the  world. 

If  the  widow,  when  she  found  herself  embarra.ssed,  had 
immediately  retrenched,  all  would  have  been  so  far  well  as 
that  she  might  have  been  able,  with  economy,  to  main¬ 
tain  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  her  usual  style  ; 
but  as,  instead  of  aciing  promptly  upon  the  principle  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  she  not  only  lived  as  before,  but  incurred  those 
additional  expenses  which  are  invariably  consequent  on  aa 
ardent  desire  to  preserve  a  reputation  for  wealth  when  the 
means  have  departed,  the  necessity  in  her  case  for  selling 
out  became  so  constant  that  in  a  short  time  she  pobsessed 
but  little  stock,  indeeil,  to  sell. 

This  she  concealed  as  long  as  pn.ssible  from  Stanley. 
She  trembled  at  the  thought  of  its  becoming  known  to  him : 
the  idea  was,  in  her  judgment,  dreadful. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  would  exclaim,  in  tones  of  agony,  when 
alone,  “  what  on  earth  would  he  say  if  he  knew  it !  He 
must  not  be  told ;  he  would  go  raving  mad  !  and  yet  how 
can  1  now  keep  it  from  him  1  What  am  1  to  do  ?  How — 
how  can  I  act  ?  C)h  !  my  poor  boy  !  It  is  terrible — very, 
very  terrible  !  The  thought  of  it  will  drive  me  to  distrac¬ 
tion  !  ” 

But  even  this  wai  not  all.  Had  Stanley  alone  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  impending  disclosure,  it  might  have  been 
borne ;  nay  she  w’ouid  then  have  summoned  suflicient 
courage  to  impart  the  dreadful  secret  to  him  at  once,  for 
her  embarrasaments  were  daily  becoming  deeper  aud  deep¬ 
er  still ;  but  the  thought  of  what  Sir  William  would  say,  or 
what  he  would  think  of  it,  and  how  he  would  act,  tortured 
her  so  cruelly  that,  although  in  his  presence  she  wore  a 
constant  smile,  and  expressed  the  highest  pleasure,  her 
heart  was  in  reality  full  of  afllictiuu 

And  oh !  how  she  then  sighed  and  panted  to  hear  him 
propose !  She  had  been  for  many  montlis  in  the  liveliest 
anticipation  of  being  bles.>ed  by  receiving  a  proposal  in  dus 
form,  and  yet,  albeit,  in  her  view  the  question  had  been 
twenty  times  all  but  put,  it  had  never  been  proposed  with 
suflicient  distinctness  to  w’arrant  a  formal  consent.  This  was 
very  distressing:  it  was,  indeed,  very.  If  he  had  but  pro¬ 
posed  to  her  then,  all  might  have  been  w<*ll — all,  at  least, 
might  have  been  without  sorrow  endured ;  but,  although 
he  still  visited  with  all  his  wonted  constancy,  although  ho 
still  conversed  with  his  usual  warmth  and  eloquence,  she 
could  not  tempt  him  to  come  to  the  point. 

At  length,  having  waited  for  this  important  question  until 
she  began  to  despair,  her  ditficulties  became  too  palpable 
lo  escape  even  the  tardy  observation  of  Stanley.  He  had 
previously  entertained  suspicions  on  the  subject ;  but,  as 
he  hated  to  enter  into  matters  of  a  pecuniary  character, 
those  suspicions  had  not  taken  root:  indeed  could  he  have 
got  from  time  to  time  the  sums  of  money  he  required, 
things  might  have  gone  on  and  on  for  years,  without  his 
troubling  himself  to  give  the  matter  another  thought. 
When,  how’ever,  h«  experienced  a  difliculty  in  getting  what 
he  wanted,  hi.s  previous  suspicions  were  re-awakened,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  them  either  removed  or  confirmed. 

“  Mother,”  said  he,  “  yesterday  I  asked  you  for  money. 
You  pul  me  oil ;  you  were  anxious  not  to  draw  too  close  : 
I  should  have  some  soan  ;  in  a  day  or  so  ;  to-morrow,  per¬ 
haps!  Why  is  this!  Why  have  you  not  plenty  at  your 
banker’s  1  The  time  is  come,  mother,  when  I  cannot  but 
deem  it  necessary  that  1  shoald  know  the  cause.” 

The  widow,  witboat  answering,  burst  into  tsars. 

“  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  thisl”  demanded  Stan¬ 
ley,  having  regarded  her  intently  for  a  moment.  “  There 
is  something — something  which  you  have  hitherto  conceal¬ 
ed,  but  which  must  be  concealed  from  me  no  longer.” 

*  (jontiauwl  fram  page  187. 
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“  My  poor  boy!”»obbed  the  widow.  “The  dreadful  and  nrdent  Rpirit  who— being  without  inHuential  family  con- 
secret  inuHt  be  told  !  1  have  struggled — Heaven  knows  1  nections,  and  at  the  same  time  without  a  profession — finds 

have  struggled — to  keep  it  from  you.”  himself  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  or  placed 

“  What  is  it  V’  cried  Stanley,  with  impatience.  |  below  the  sphere — be  that  sphere  what  it  may — in  which 

“  You  w  ill  never  be  able  to  bear  it :  1  am  sure  you  never  ^  he  had  theretofore  moved.  The  uncontrollable  nature  of 

will.”  1  circumstances  renders  the  folly — it  may  be  termed,  the 

“  Whatever  it  be,' mother,  let  me  know  at  once,  that  I  I  thoughtless  cruelty — of  leaching  young  men  to  depend 
rimy  at  once  guard  against  its  effect.”  solely  upon  the  wealth  of  relatives,  instead  of  giving  them 

“  Those  dreadful  expenses,  my  Stanley  !— those  terrible  i  a  profession  upon  which  to  fall  back  in  case  of  need,  so 
expenses  !  ”  |  conspicuous,  that  it  is  in  truth  amazing,  when  reverses  of 

“  Have  ruined  us  !  ”  |  fortune  so  constantly  occur,  that  the  paltry  pride  of  parents 

“  Xo — no — no — no’  not  ruined — oh!  Heaven  forbid!”  ion  this  great  point  should  be  suffered  to  supersede  their 

“  W  hat  am  1  to  understand  then  1”  cried  Stanley.  If  '  manifest  duty, 

they  have  not  ruined  us,  what  have  they  done  1  ”  j  This  darkly  appeared  to  Stanley  then  ;  and  the  more 

“  So  embaiTa.ased  us,  niy  .Stanley, — that  you  must— oh,  darkly,  seeing  that  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
how  its  afflicts  me  to  tell  you  ! — you  must,  at  least  for  a  j  tion  to  which  he  had  been  reduced  ;  but  the  widow,  being 
time,  manage  to  live  upon  the  estate  which  was  purchased  |  far  more  .sanguine,  scarcely  gave  this  a  thought:  her  strong- 
for  your  qualification.”  est  apprehension  was  that  of  losing  Sir  William  ;  it  was 

“  Impossible !  How  can  I  live  on  a  pitiful  three  or  four  that  which  in  reality  afflicted  her  most,  and,  being  almott 
hundred  a  year  I  How  can  I  entertain  those  friends  whom  unable  to  endure  the  thought  of  the  discontinuance  of  his 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  1  How  can  I  meet  j  vi.sits,  she  would  have  gone  on  as  usual,  in  the  lively  anti 
them  I  How  can  I  even  show  my  face,  mother  I”  j  cipation  of  a  formal  proposal  being  made,  had  not  Stanley, 

“  Stanley,  do  not  be  rash:  pray  do  not  be  impetuous!  You  .  being  impatient  to  know  the  worst,  insisted  upon  an  imme- 
will  break  my  heart !  indeed,  iny  love,  indeed  it  was  all  !  diate  investigation  of  afl'airs,  which  accordingly  commenced 
done  for  you.  Come,  come  !  You  irtV/  be  calm,  dear  j  without  further  delay. 

Stanley  1  You  will  be  calm  I  You  will  not  make  this]  - 

wound  deeper  than  it  is,  or  cause  it  to  rankle,  dear  Stan-  CHAPTKR  XXXVI....f>how«  bow  a  reroneilistioa  took  place  be- 
ley  I  Heaven  knows  I  would  have  given  worlds  if  this  !  ^  ^  *"•  friend, 

dreadful  disclosure  could  by  any  earthly  means  have  been  When  the  reduction  of  an  establishment  is  about  to  take 
avoided.”  ^  place,  and  more  especially  if  the  establishment  be  an  old 

“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  I  Why  buoy  me  up  ;  whatever  may  be  the  tact  with  which  it  is  managed, 
with  the  hope — nay,  with  the  absolute  belief  that  our  for-  j  whatever  may  be  the  secresy  with  which  you  proceed,  it  is 
tunes  had  not  been  materially  aflected  1  Why  did  you  not  perfectly  sure  to  be  generally  known  :  indeed,  any  attempt 
explain  to  me  at  once  that  we  were  ruined,  beggared,  com-  j  secresy  does  but  increase  the  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  estah- 
paratively  beggared  !”  lishes  a  mystery,  and  mysteries  invariably  teem  with  con- 

“  I  dared  not ;  indeed,  my  love,  I  dared  not  do  it.  I  jectures,  which  are  certain  to  make  the  thing  worse  than 
dreaded  nothing  on  earth  more.  But,  believe  me,  dear,  i  •  •  r 

I’ll  make  every  sacrifice  in  ray  power  to  promote  your  Now  this  is,  of  course,  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one,  nuore- 
happinesH  still.”  over,  ascribable  sorely  to  one’s  utter  inability  to  get  rid  of 

“  .Sacrifice  !  What  sacrifice  have  you  now  the  power  to  servants,  under  the  circumstances,  with  any  degree  of  quiet- 
make  I  ”  comfort.  When  these  useful  people  have  long  bean 

“  I  ’ll  reduce  my  establishment ;  I  ’ll  put  down  my  car-  habit  of  giving  “  good  satisfaction,”  they  well  know 

riage  ;  I  ’ll  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  diminish  my  ex-  that  they  would  not  be  discharged  without  a  cause  ;  and  you 
penditure  ;  indeed,  dear,  I  will ;  I  ’ll  live  retired— quite  cannot— no  act  of  caprice  can— deprive  them  of  the  addi- 
retired  1  shall  be  happy— I  feel  I  shall  be  happy— very  tional  knowledge  of  whether  their  conduct  in  reality  con- 
happy,  if  you  are  but  so.”  stitutes  that  cause  or  not.  If  it  do,  why  there,  of  course,  is 

“Do  n’t  talk  to  me  of  hsppineaB,  mother.  How  can  you,  end  of  the  matter  ;  but  if  it  do  not,  they  watch  events 
or  1,  or  any  one  be  happy  when  fallen  1  The  idea  is  mon-  narrowly,  and  if  none  be  engaged  in  their  places,  they  see 
strolls!  You  now  perceive  the  consequence,  I  hope,  of  en-  ®nd  never  fail  to  report  what  they  see  ;  in  fact, 

deavoring  to  conceal  every  thing  from  me.”  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  do  so  in  their  own  Justification, 

“  Believe  me,  dear  Stanley,  1  did  all  for  the  best  ”  that  they  ought  to  be  justified  is  strictly  correct. 

“  But  do  you  think  that  if  I  had  known  what  I  ought  to  Now  in  this  particular  case  the  afflicted  widow  no  sooner 
have  known  I  would  have  opposed  that  petition  1  I>o  you  “  to  he  necessary  for  her  to  relinquish  her  carriage, 

think  that  I  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  madness  so  in  consequence  to  discharge  her  eld  coachman,  and 
palpable,  so  glaring  I  Why  was  the  thing  kept  from  meV’  several  other  servants,  than  the  news  flew  with  such  unex- 
“  .My  love,  you  know  that  I  am  at  all  times  unwilling  to  ampled  rapidity  that  on  the  evening  of  the  memorable  day 
annoy  you.  You  know  that  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  jt*  which  the  servants  had  notice.  Bob  received  the  follow- 
it  I  would  not  have  your  mind  distressed  for  the  world.”  better  from  his  venerable  friend : 

“  Well  !  ”  cried  .Stanley,  still  pacing  the  room  with  vio-  “  Genal  Johnaonea  Stablea. 

lence.  “  The  thing  is  done.  The  die  is  cast.  We  are  Deer  robberd, 

ruined.  Now  I  suppose  I  may  know  something  of  your  af-  “  aHrow  >  amt  Seed  nothink  on  yu  fore  A  werry  konsid- 

1  *•  erbell  peerid  off  thyme  sirkumstanshalls  Is  cum  toe  mi  nol- 

“  My  dear  Stanley,  all  shall  be  explained.”  '^‘‘ch  korses  Me  fore  to  feel  werry  fillisoffocle  about 

“  I  insist  upon  having  all  explained.”  1  y“  hors  hive  A  mkellinashun  fore  toe  think  frum  wo<  hive 

“  You  shall  have  it,  my  dear;  yes,  believe  me,  you  shall,  wed.  y“5e  bee  throwed  out  off  plaice  if  so  and  yule  kum 
But,  although  very  terrible,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  imagine  i  pig  we  me  hit  sharnt  kost  yer  a  apney  for  nothink  wila 

_ jg  QQt  indeed.”  ye^  eut  and  I  des  say  i  kan  get  yu  into  somcthink  as  soon 

“  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  are  reduced  to  actual  beg-  A.8  i  kan  for  beein  out  is  onkommon  heckspensyve  an  no- 
garv  ;  but  I  do  imagine  that  henceforth  our  position  will  be  hoddy  dont  git  fat  at  It  speshly  as  thymes  is  werry  rotten 
sufficiently  mean  to  cause  society  to  shun  us.  I  cannot  live  butt  wy  Dont  yu  Do  me  the  onner  off  a  korl  hay  kum  there 
on  three  or  four  hundred  a  year.”  Ain’t  no  maliss  kum  an  letts  ave  a  Drain  toogether  As  we 

“  I  know— I  know  you  cannot ;  nor  will  there  be  any  yoused  korse  yu  hare  a  goodd  sort  an  i  never  took  yu  fore 
necessity  for  you  to  endeavor  to  do  so  :  I  feel  perfectly  nothink  ellsc  so  No  more  at  pressent  from  yure  Werry  per- 
sure  that  there  will  not.  No — no,  my  dear,  things  may  yet  tickeller  frend  Joseph  coggles.” 

be  better  than  you  suppose — much  better.  Let  us  hope  for  The  immediate  effect  of  this  generous  and  gentlemanly 

the  best.  1  am  sure  1  do  not  know  myself  yet  how  we  epistle  was  to  throw  the  whole  of  Bob’s  mental  faculties 

stand.  But  my  affairs  shall  be  immediately  adjusted — yes,  into  a  state  of  confusion.  He  read  it  again  and  again  with 
I  ’ll  have  them  all  investigated  properly  and  at  once  ;  and  I  a  view  to  understand  not  only  the  words  but  the  feelings  by 
then  we  shall  see,  dear  Stanley — we  shall  see.”  which  they  were  prompted.  It  was  the  first  formal  letter 

Stanley  was  sullenly  silent.  A  dreary  prospect  opened  he  had  ever  received,  and  while  it  ^  tended  to  raise  him  in 
to  his  view.  And  in  the  whole  social  scale  there  is  per;  his  own  estimation  as  a  person  of  importance,  it  amazed 
haps  no  position  so  annoying,  so  perpetually  painful,  or  so  him,  for  he  had  really  entertained  no  suspicion  of  that 
pregnant  with  temptation  to  dishonor,  as  that  of  a  young  which  the  venerable  gentleman  had  intimated  with  so  much 
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distinctnera.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  1  What 
had  he  done  “I  He  was  sure  that  he  had  been  particularly 
attentive  of  late.  Besides,  he  had  heard  no  complaint. 
Had  any  pernicious  person  succeeded  in  secretly  subverting 
his  fair  reputation  1  Could  it  be  possible  1 

As  he  sat  in  silent  solitude  upon  half  a  truss  of  hay  in  the 
stall  which  invariably  formed  his  studio,  he  weighed  with  j 
the  utmost  nicety  the  bearings  of  each  conjecture  as  it  ' 
arose  ;  but  having  been  thus  engaged  for  sometime,  with-  | 
out  being  ablf  to  arrive  at  any  really  satisfactory  conclusion,  | 
he  started  up  with  the  full  determination  to  ascertain  what 
it  meant  front  the  lips  of  his  venerable  friend.  i 

It  is  true,  very  true,  that  in  saluting  Joanna  the  venerable  i 
gentleman  had  annoyed  him,  and  yet,  on  serious  reflection,  ! 
why  should  he  feel  annoyed  “?  What  was  Joanna  to  him  1  ; 
She  had  been  kind,  she  had  been  friendly,  she  had  made  j 
suet  dumplings  exclusively  for  him,  and  had  prepared  hot  ' 
suppers  almost  every  night  during  his  master's  parliament-  i 
ary  career,  which  was  certainly  very  affectionate  ;  but  then,  | 
had  he  ever  proposed  to  Joanna  1  Had  he  ever  even  led  j 
her  to  believe  that  he  wished  to  propose  1  Nay,  had  he  ' 
that  wish  1  Decidedly  not !  at  least  not  that  he  knew  of.  | 
Why  then  should  he  feel  thus  annoyed  1  He  had  no  right  ; 
to  entertain  any  such  feeling.  He  would  be  annoyed  no  | 
longer !  He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  not  to  be  annoyed,  j 
and  having  done  so,  he  started  off  to  have  this  deep  mystery  I 
solved.  j 

On  reaching  the  General’s  stables,  he  beheld  in  one  cor-  i 
ner  his  venerable  friend  sitting  studiously  upon  a  basket  du- 
ly  turned  upside  down,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  ! 
the  forefinger  of  his  left  upon  his  temple,  laboring  to  turn  a  | 
bright  conception  into  shape  with  an  expression  of  the  | 
most  intense  thought.  The  very  instant,  however,  he  be-  j 
came  conscious  of  Ik>b’s  presence,  he  relinquished  his  pen,  ; 
and  greeted  him  in  his  usual  afl'ectioaate  style,  by  striking  ' 
a  pugilistic  attitude  of  a  character  extremely  scientific  and  , 
picturesque.  | 

Having  squared  at  each  other  with  great  ability  for  some  > 
considerable  time,  they  simultaneously  seized  each  other’s  ! 
hand,  which  they  shook  with  remarkable  fierceness  and  af¬ 
fection  ;  and  when  these,  and  other  equally  indispensable  ; 
preliminaries,  had  been  to  their  mntoal  sati^action  accom-  | 
plisbed,  the  venerable  gentleman  broke  silence  by  express-  ; 
ing  with  all  his  characteristic  eloquence  the  unexampled 
gladness  of  his  heart. 

“  But  Bobby,  my  Briton,”  he  added,  “  wot ’s  the  matter 
atween  us  1  Friends  vich  is  friends  shuod  never  be  on- 
friendly  !  ” 

“  I ’m  not  unfriendly !  ”  said  Bob. 

**  There  you  are  !  the  hold  business  hover  agin  !  the  sum 
total  'mounts  ony  to  a  misonderstandin’,  and  cert’ny  mis- 
onderstandin’s  is  the  rumniest  thin^  alive.  Vy,  wot  d’yer  | 
think  the  hold  General  did  the  other  day  now  1  I  ’ll  tell  ! 
yer:  two  friends  of  his’n  had  a  sort  of  a  misonderstandin’  j 
about  nothink:  they  wos  werry  cold,  and  coodn’t  ha*  told  i 
vy  if  they ’d  bin  arst.  Werry  well,  wot  docs  he  do  but  he 
goes  to  the  basket,  and  picks  out  their  cards,  and  then  ! 
sends  ’em  to  each  other’s  houses,  as  if  they  wos  sent  by  ' 
theirselves  !  Wot  wos  the  sconsequence  1  Vy  they  at  once 
returned  wot  they  both  took  to  be  the  compliment  boney 
fido,  and  as  each  flattered  hisself  that  the  other  had  made 
the  fast  adwances,  and  wos  willin’  for  to  meet  him  arf  vay, 
they  met  in  course  for  all  the  vorld  as  if  nothink  had  hap- 
penned,  and  a  reconcilementation  took  place.” 

**  Well,  that  was  n’t  a  bad  move,  mind  yer,”  said  Bob. 

“  It  wos  hexcellent,  cos  they  on’y  wanted  for  to  be 
brought  together  to  be  all  right  agin.  And  that ’s  the  case 
vith  these  misoaderstandin’s  atween  friends.  But  it ’s  ail 
reg’lar  now  atween  us  1  Eh  1  Give  us  yer  ’and !  Let ’s 
go  over  to  the  tap,  and  say  nothink  more  about  it.” 

To  the  tap  they  accordingly  went,  and  after  touching 
slightly  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  two  or  three  im¬ 
portant  political  points  which  were  ja«t  then  at  issue.  Bob, 
being  impatient  to  have  explained  to  him  the  various  inti¬ 
mations  contained  in  the  venerable  gentleman's  epistle, 
produced  that  mysterious  document,  and  having  read  it 
with  due  emphasis,  begged  to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

”  Wot  does  it  mean  1  ”  cried  the  venerable  gentleman, 
elevating  his  eyebrows  in  a  state  of  amazement.  ”  Wot ! 
ain’t  you  then  seed  your  old  missus’s  coachman  1  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Bob,  ”  not  lately.” 

”  VeU,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  n’t  know  there ’s 
a  screw  werry  loose  1  ” 


Have  n’t  heard  nothing  of  it.” 

”  Veil,  send  1  may  live  !  Vy  the  ’btablisliment's  goin’  to 
be  broke  up  reg’lar  !  ” 

“  You  do  n’t  mean  that  !  ” 

"  But  I  do,  and  nothink  but  ?  Coachman  wa.**  ’ere  la.^t 
night  as  ever  wos  to  explain  the  'ole  busiin  s.^^,  and  the  p«*r- 
ticklers  certn’y  looks  werry  queer.  He  ’.>»  got  vornin’ ; 
they ’ve  almost  hall  on  ’em  got  vornin’,  and  frwm  wot  lean 
learn,  things  is  goin’  hall  to  smash  !  ” 

“You  don’t  sjiy  so! ’’cried  Bob,  whose  countenance 
developed  the  utmost  astonishment.  “  You  stagger  me  reg¬ 
ular.  I  thought  they  had  a  mint.’’ 

“  And  so  they  had  ;  but  coachtn  in  tells  me  thish  ere  par- 
leymentry  business  ’as  kicked  it  all  down  ” 

“  Ar,  I  thought  they  was  going  too  fast.” 

“  And  so  did  I,”  rejoined  the  venerable  gentleman  ;  and 
it  really  is  amazing  how  prone  men  in  general  are  to  anti¬ 
cipate  things  when  they  have  actually  taken  place,  and  how 
fully  their  conjectures  then  are  borne  out  by  facts.  “  It 
struck  me  frequent,”  he  continued,  “  th.ai  they  never  cood 
stand  them  air  evey  expenses  But  I 'm  w  erry  sorry  for 
it ;  cos,  from  wot  1  ’ear,  your  master’s  got  nothink  but  wot 
he  ’as  from  the  old  lady ;  so  if  ahe  goes,  he  mu.st  go  vith 
her.” 

“Safe!”  returned  Bob.  “And  it  hurts  my  sentiments 
very  acute,  ’cause  he  is  a  trump,  and  there  can’t  be  two 
opinions  about  it.  But  what  I  look  at  most  is  missis,  ’cause 
she  is  a  regular  good  ua,  and  I ’d  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  serve  her.  What  must  her  feelings  be,  mind  you, 
eh  1  I  do  n’t  think  she  knows  a  bit  about  it  as  yet ;  but 
when  she  comes  for  to  be  told,  eh  1  Safe  to  break  her 
heart.” 

“  I  don’  know,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman.  “  Vim- 
min  genelly  bears  these  rewerses  much  better  than  men. 
And  it  likevise  makes  ’em  more  dewoted.  I ’ve  seen  it  fre¬ 
quent.  Ven  all  goes  on  prosperous,  they’ve  plenty  of  scope 
to  make  theirselves  onhappy  about  nothink,  and  feels  their¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  pitch  into  their  hus-band.-*,  cos,  as  they 
do  n’t  vont  for  nothink,  they  don’  know  wot  they  vont ;  but 
on’y  let  their  husbands  have  a  rewerse,and  they  ’re  at  once 
all  affection.  Vot  is  it  they  vood  n’t  do  then  if  they  cood  ! 
And  if  they  can’t  get  ’em  over  it,  they  ’ll  kiss  ’em,  and 
make  it  seem  better  than  it  is,  and  try  to  persuade  ’em  not 
to  mind  it,  and  get  ’em  to  bear  up  against  it  like  men. 
That ’s  the  p’int !  Vimmin  is  rum  sw'ells  to  deal  with.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  there,”  rejoined  Bob.  “  But  I  say! 
ain’t  your  principles  on  this  here  particular  p'int  a  little 
changed,  eh1  Did  n’t  you  used  to  tell  me,  that  when  things 
went  wrong,  they ’d  pitch  into  you  thr  more  !” 

“  Ar,”  replied  the  venerable  gentleman,  whom  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  slightly  c  nfused,  “  that ’s  ven  they  ’re  regular 
hout  and  hout  wixens.” 

Bob  shook  his  head.  H#  perceived  at  a  glance  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  his  venerable  friend,  and  being  anxious  to 
know  the  extent  to  w’hich  his  opinions  upon  the  matter  hud 
changed,  he  took  occasion  to  intimate  gently  that  he  had 
an  idea  that  the  views  which  he  had  once  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony  were  not  precisely  those  wluch  hs 
entertained  then. 

“It  strikes  me  forcible,”  he  added,  “that  they’re,  in 
p’int  of  fact,  particularly  different ;  ’cause  I  somehow  or 
another  have  a  sort  of  a  notion  that  you  and  our  cook  is  a 
managing  of  matters,  do  you  know.” 

At  this  moment  the  venerable  gentleman  blushed — ay, 
actually  blushed ! — but  on  recovering  himself  a  trifle,  he 
smiled,  and  said,  “Vy,  Bobby,  vot  makes  you  think  so  I” 

“Cause  she’s  a  continually  sighing  and  talking  about 
you,  and  looking  arter  the  postman,  and  receiving  of  letters, 
which  is  writ  in  a  fist  werry  similar  to  yourn.” 

Again  the  venerable  gentleman  looked  extremely  red. 
He  saw  at  once  that,  in  sending  a  letter  to  Ifob  in  an  un¬ 
disguised  hand,  he  had  not  acted  with  his  customary  caution. 

“  You  write  a  decent  stick,  though,”  continued  Bob, 
playfully.  “  The  i’s  is  all  dotted,  and  the  hizzards  is  werry 
respectable.” 

“  I  see,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman,  shaking  his  head 
with  great  significance,  “  I  see  I ’ve  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  But  it  ain’t  of  much  odds,  cos  I  do  n’t  s’pose  I ’m 
puttin’  your  nose  out  of  j’int  1  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Oh  !  it  ain’t  no  odds  to  me,  you  know. 
Only  all  I  look  at  is  this— she ’s  a  cook,  you  know,  and 
cooks  is  all  warmant,  eh  I— do  n’t  you  recollect  1  ” 

“  And  so  they  are,”  returned  the  venerable  gentleman — 
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“  BO  they  are,  in  the  common  course  of  natur’ ;  but  Joanna 
is  one  in  fifty  million!  That ’s  the  p’int!  I  MI  be  bound  to 
Bay  you  do  n’t  find  another  sich  a  cook  in  a  day’s  march!” 

‘‘  She ’s  a  good  un  of  the  sort,”  observed  Bob,  cavalierly. 

“  A  good  un  !  I  believe  yer.  There ’s  no  mistake  about 
her !  ” 

“  But  however  you  come  to  be  caught  after  all  your  ex¬ 
perience,  is  a  thing  which  gets  quite  over  me.  I  can’t  at 
all  understand  it.  A  deader  mystery  I  never  come  across.” 

“  Vy,  look  ear,”  said  the  venerable  gentleman,  with  a 
philosophic  aspect.  “  Did  you  ever  ’appen  to  see  an  unex¬ 
perienced  young  gray-hound  a-playing  vith  a  leveret,  a-roll- 
ing  of  it  over  and  over,  and  a-pawing  it,  and  licking  it,  and 
not  exactly  knowin’  vot  to  do  vith  it  1” 

“  Can’t  say  I  ever  did” 

“  Did  yer  ever  see  a  kitten  a-playing  vith  a  mouse,  a- 
purrin^  and  singing  to  it  reg’lar,  a-letting  of  it  run,  and 
springing  arter  it  ag’in,  vile  the  little  onfort'nate  wictiin  is 
urf  dead  with  fright  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  I  have  seen  ” 

“  Werry  well,  then,  wot  do  they  play  vith  ’em  for  1 
Ain’t  it  cos  they  know  nothink  about  ’em  1  Ain't  it  cos  they 
never  tasted  the  blood  of  them  there  animals,  and  do  n’t 
know  wot  it  is  1  Vy,  in  course.  But  let  ’em  jist  valk  their 
teeth  into  one — let  them  have  but  one  taste,  and  they  ’re 
alvays  then  a  hankerin’  and  yarnin’  arter ’em  wiolent.  And 
that ’s  the  case  vith  me.  I  never  loved  reg’lar  afore  ;  I 
never  knowed  wot  it  was  to  love  ;  hut  now  that  I ’ve  tasted 
it,  and  knows  wot  it  is,  and  finds  it  iiat’ral  to  like  it,  I  curn’t 
never  be  ’appy  vithout  the  hobject  of  that  love,  vich  is  her 
as  I  know's  loves  me.  That’s  the  p’int.” 

‘‘  Well,”  said  Bob,  “  1  hope  she  ’ll  turn  out  a  regular 
good  ’un.” 

”  Safe  to  be  a  good  un  !  Safe  to  be  ’appy  !  She ’s  the 
kindest  and  comfortablest  creature  in  life.  I  never  see  her 
feller,  and  I ’ve  seed  above  a  few  on  ’em  in  my  time,  you 
know.  She ’s  cert’ny  hout-an’-hout.” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  say,  you  know,  is,  may  she  never  be 
anything  but.  They  do,  niiud  you,  sometimes  turn  oc. 
queer.” 

“  But  you  do  n't  spose  I’ve  lived  all  these  here  ’ears  for 
nothink  !  No,  no,  Bobby  ;  hold  birds  ain’t  ketched  vith 
chaH'.  I  ghood  be  blind  if  I  cood  n’t  tell  wot  a  voman  wos. 
1  can  see  right  clean  through  ’em  in  a  hinstant.  No — 
come,  we  ain’t  a  going  to  be  done  exactly  arter  all  this ’ere 
experience,  nayther  !  ” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Bob,  “  you  ought  to  know  a  little 
about  it.” 

“  I  (latter  myself,”  returned  his  venerable  friend,  “  I  just 
do.” 

“  Well,  and  when  do  you  think  about  doing  the  trick  1  ” 

“  Vy,  that  depends  a  little  upon  circumstantials.  If  your 
’stnblishment’s  broke  up,  yer  know,  as  veil  as  the  old  lady’s, 
vy,  it  von’t  be  vuth  vile  for  her  to  take  another  place.” 

“  No  more  it  won’t,”  observed  Bob.  “  But  do  n’t  it  strike 
you  as  very  strange  that  I  ain’t  heard  n  thing  about  it  1” 

“The  most  singularest  thing  alive  returned  the  vene¬ 
rable  gentleman.  “  They  ought  at  least  to  ’uve  named  it, 
if  they  did  nothink  helse.” 

“  But  do  you  know,  now,  I  do  n't  think  it  ’ll  be  so  after 
all.” 

The  venerable  gentleman  admitted  that  such  a  thought  as 
that  might  be  entertained,  but  strongly  advised  him,  never¬ 
theless,  to  prepare.  He  then  repeated  those  generous  oflers 
which  his  gentlemanly  letter  contained  ;  and  when  Bob 
had  acknowledged  in  grateful  terms  the  friendly  feeling  by 
which  those  oH'era  were  characterised,  they  pressed  each 
other’s  hand,  had  another  pot,  and  parted. 

CHAP.  XXXVII . Id  wbkb  Stanley  reaolvea  to  retrieve  hia  for- 

luuea. 

Although  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  the  widow’s  estab¬ 
lishment  traveled  fast  from  Bob’s  venerable  friend  to  the 
General’s  cook,  from  the  cook  to  the  lady’s  maid,  from  the 
maid  to  Miss  Johnson,  and  from  that  young  lady  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  both  he  and  Captain  Jolifi'e,  whom  he  subsequently  told, 
deemed  it  a  point  of  too  much  delicacy  to  justify  any  direct 
inquiry  into  the  matter. 

The  first  object  of  Stanley — when  he  found  that  all  he 
had  to  depend  upon  was  the  estate,  which  yielded  barely 
three  hundred  a  vear — was  to  conceal  the  altered  state  of 
afiairs  from  Amelia;  and  when  he  had  taken  steps  to  ac< 


j  complish  this,  at  least  fora  time,  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
i  with  the  view  of  retrieving  their  fortunes, 
j  But  then  how  was  this  to  be  done  1  Should  he  enter  the 
'  army  1  No  ;  that  would  not  do.  Should  he  endeavor  to 
j  obtain  some  colonial  appointment  I  He  had  not  the  slight- 
I  est  wish  to  leave  England  ;  and  even  if  he  had,  where  was 
1  his  poli'ical  influence  1  He  thought  of  a  hundred  things  by 
which  his  condition  might  be  improved,  but  not  one  which 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  practicable. 

At  Dngth  Sir  William — who  had  never  allowed  a  sylla- 
I  ble  having  reference  to  these  embarrassments  to  escape 
I  him — became  acquainted  with  a  project  by  which  he  fond* 
ly  hoped  that  Stanley  might  be  involved  in  utter  ruin.  At 
J  th’*t  time  several  m»*n  of  high  connections — one  of  whom 
I  wa.s  by  courtesy  an  Earl — having  lost  on  various  occasions 
immense  sums  at  play,  and  being  experienced  and  highly 
accomplished  gamesters,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a 
house  themselves,  and  pu'tingdown  subresaa  bank  of  th«ir 
own.  This  they  fancied  would  be  a  most  profitable  specu¬ 
lation  ;  and  as  the  aid  of  Sir  William,  by  whom  they  were 
all  perfectly  well  known,  had  been  solicited,  he  held  it  to 
I  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  sinking  the  remnant  of  Stan- 
*  ley’s  fortune,  by  inducing  him  to  join  them. 

He  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  Stan- 
;  ley  on  the  subject,  but  took  especial  care  to  proceed  with 
,  the  utmost  caution.  At  first  he  mentioned  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  news;  but  when  he  found  that  Stanley  caught  at 
the  project,  he  gradually  entered  into  the  most  minute  ex- 
^  planations,  and  made  the  sucsess  of  the  scheme  appear  cer¬ 
tain. 

j  “  Well,”  said  Stanley,  when  the  matter  had  been  ex¬ 
plained,  “  why  don’t  you  join  them  1  ” 

I  “  Why,  you  see,  I  have  at  present  so  much  on  my  hands, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  would  divert  my  attention  from 
matters  which  require  a  deal  of  thought.  Besides,  you 
know,  1  ’m  not  a  very  speculative  man  ;  and  these  things, 
j  to  succeed,  must  be  entered  into  boldly.” 

^  “Gf  course  nothing  but  strict  honor  is  intended  1” 

I  “  Why,  the  character  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
'  scheme  would  alone,  one  would  think,  be  a  sufiicient  guar¬ 
antee  against  dishonorable  practices” 

I  “Of  course!  But  is  it  nut  singular  that  man  of  their 
'  character  and  standing  in  society  should  descend  to  enter 
1  into  a  speculation  of  the  kind  1  ” 

I  “  Why  the  descant  of  itself  is  not  very  tremendous.  The 
I  difierence  betw'een  playing  against  a  bank  and  phiyinewith 
I  one — except  in  so  far  as  the  profits  are  concerned — is  but 
I  slight.  They  would  not,  of  course,  like  it  to  be  generally 
'  known  fhat  they  were  engaged  in  a  speculation  of  thissort ; 

;  nor  would  they,  in  fact,  like  it  to  be  generally  known  that 
'  they  frequented  houses  of  that  description  at  all ;  but  in 
I  the  abstract  it  certainly  is  as  honorable  to  put  down  the 
I  bank  as  it  is  to  play  against  it.” 

I  “  It  merely  struck  me  at  the  moment  as  being  rather  sin- 
I  gular.” 

I  “  And  so  it  is.  If  it  were  usual,  it  would  be  thought 
I  nothing  of.” 

“  Well,”  said  Stanley,  “  the  idea  is  certainly  novel.  I 
should  really  like  to  join  them  1  ” 

“  1  should  recommend  you  not.” 

“  Why  1  ”  inquired  Stanley. 

“  Merely  because  I  think  that  it  might  occupy  too  much 
of  your  time.  Besides,  I  horn,  when  you  play,  it  is  solely 
j  for  plea-sure ;  now  their  sole  object  it  profit.  There  is 
I  another  thing:  they  have  of  le.te  lost  considerable  sums  of 
money,  w’hich  they  are  resolved  to  regain,  and  it  is  more¬ 
over  necessary  that  they  should  do  so ;  but  you  are  not  in 
that  position.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  rejoined  Stanley,  whom  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  urged  on  the  more.  “  But  when  we  play,  as  vou 
say,  for  pleasure,  is  not  profit  invariably  the  chief  object 
we  have  in  view  1  Are  not  the  pleasures  of  play  derived 
from  winning,  coupled  with  the  hope  of  winning  morel 
Are  losses  productive  of  pleasure  I  ” 

“  It  certainly  is  not  very  pleasurable  to  lose  ;  but  that  is 
an  altegether  different  thing.  Here  we  have  a  direct  and 
well-organized  speculation,  the  object  of  ihe  speculators 
being  to  regain  a  certain  sum.  That  their  object  will  be 
accomplished  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  but  then  look 
at  the  anxiety  ! — what  can  repay  them  for  that  I 

“  The  attainment  of  their  object  alone  !  Now  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  very  kind  of  speculation  into  which  I  should 
like  to  enter.” 
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“  Well — bat  that  which  I  look  at  ia  the  neceaeity  which 
exists  in  their  case,  and  not  in  yours.  Of  course  1  ’ll  intro¬ 
duce  you  with  pleasure,  and  1  am  sure  that  they  would  like 
you  to  join  them  exceedingly  ;  but  if  you  do,  you  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  annoyed — at  least  I  know  that  the  constant  set-  ' 
dements,  the  division  of  the  profits,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  annoy  wie”  1 

“  Very  likely.  But  I  have  not,  you  know,  so  much  to  at-  | 
tend  to  as  you  have,  which  makes  all  the  ditference.  When 
shall  I  see  them  1  ” 

“  Oh  !  we  ’ll  go  when  you  plea.se — this  evening,  if  you  i 
like  ;  but  1  should  advise  you  before  we  go  to  think  the 
matter  over.” 

“  Yes;  that  of  course  I  ’ll  do.  Well,  shall  we  say  this 
evening  1  ” 

“  Oh  yes  !  I  ’ll  call  for  you  at  what  hour  1  *’  i 

“  You  may  as  well  dine  with  me,  anti  then  we  can  start 
from  here  direct.” 

”  Very  well ;  be  it  so.  I  have  a  few  little  matters  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  morning,  and  while  1  am  about  them  you  can 
be  turning  the  thing  over  in  your  mind  ;  but  still,  if  1  were  ! 
you,  I  sliould  say  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  my  while  to 
trouble  my  head  about  it.  However,  it  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide.  We  shall  again  see  each  other  at  seven.”  I 

Sir  William  then  left,  and  as  he  entered  his  cab — “  Every  | 
man,”  thought  Stanley,  “  knows  his  own  business  best,  j 
He  has  no  idea  of  my  real  position.  His  advice,  threfore,  ! 
goes  for  nothing.  He  still  thinks  that  I  am  wealthy.  He  ; 
lias  not  the  slightest  notion  that  my  necessities  are  as  great  j 
as  the  necessities  of  those  whom  I  shall  join.  It  is  hence  j 
that  he  conceives  that  I  shall  deem  the  constant  division  of  ' 
the  profits  an  annoyance  !  ” 

Stanley  smiled  at  this  idea,  and  then  proceeded  to  calcu* 
late  what  the  profits  of  such  a  speculation  were  likely  to  | 
be  ;  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged — with  the  gain  of  tens  ^ 
of  thousands  floating  upon  the  current  of  his  rich  imagina¬ 
tion — Sir  William,  who  wtis  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of 
the  matter  as  Stanley  supposed,  was  conversing  with  the  , 
projectors  of  the  scheme,  and  representing  Stanley  as  being  I 
a  young  fellow  who  had  brilliant  expectations,  and  who 
would  be  an  unquestionable  acquisition,  if  they  could  but  ; 
secure  him. 

‘‘But  is  he  likely  to  be  caught  1”  inquired  the  noble 
Earl.  “  Will  he  come  in  1  ”  ! 

“  That  I  must  leave  entirely  to  you.  He  is  to  be  man-  ’ 
aged.” 

“  Has  he  much  stuffin  hand  1” 

“  Why,  it  matters  but  little,  you  know,  whether  he  has 
or  not.” 

‘‘His  paper  is  good,  «f  course  I”  interposed  ‘Captain* 
Filcher,  who  had  engaged  to  be  the  nominal  proprietor  of 
the  concern.  j 

“Safe  as  the  bank,” replied  Sir  William.  I 

“  Then  of  course,”  rejoined  Filcher,  ‘‘  it ’s  regular.”  i 
And  so  it  was  in  his  view,  and  also  in  that  of  the  noble 
Earl,  who  expre8.«ed  an  anxiety  to  see  Stanley,  and  begged  ' 
of  Sir  William  to  bring  him  that  evening,  in  order  that  he  ' 
might  at  once  be  fixed,  which  Sir  William  promptly  | 
promised  to  do ;  and  they  parted.  i 

During  dinner,  although  no  word  was  spoken  on  the  sub- ' 
ject  which  Amelia  could  understand.  Sir  William  perceived  j 
that  Stanley’s  views  were  unaltered.  He  was  therefore  in  ' 
high  spirits,  and  conversed  with  unu.'^ual  animation,  and  ! 
studiously  applauded  every  sentiment  which  Amelia  ad¬ 
vanced.  His  marked  attention  to  her  would,  in  the  mind 
of  a  stranger,  have  excited  suspicion  ;  but  his  freedom  of 
manner  and  of  speech  had  been  so  cautiously,  so  gradu-  i 
ally  assumed,  that  its  progress  had  been  to  them  impercept¬ 
ible. 

“  I  wish  your  mamma  were  here,  Stanley,”  said  Amelia, 
on  the  table  being  cleared. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Stanley,  “  she  would  have  been  com*  j 
pany  for  you  while  we  are  absent.” 

“  Then  are  you  naughty  people  going  to  leave  me  I” 

“  Business,  my  love,  business.  I  shall  not  be  late.” 

“  Oh !  I  anticipated  quite  a  delightful  evening.” 

“  For  my  part,  said  the  wily  baronet,  looking  at  Stanley, 
“  I  think  we  had  better  remain  where  we  are.” 

“  There  *s  a  good  creature!  ”  cried  Amelia.  Yon  ought 
to  be  recognised  generally  as  the  champion  of  the  ladies. 
Is  it  of  importance,  dear  Stanley  1  ” 

‘‘  It  is,  my  love.  I  must  go ;  but  I  shall  return  very 
early.” 


‘‘  Well,  do  not  let  me  interfere  with  business  But 
how  long  shall  I  give  you  I  Shall  I  say  twelve  o’clock  ?  ” 

"Do  not  same  any  time,  because  1  like  to  be  punctual; 
and  if  we  say  twelve  o’clock,  I  may  stop  till  that  time, 
w’hen  otherwise  I  might  be  home  earlier.” 

V’ery  well  ;  but  return  as  soon  as  you  can — there ’s  a 
dear.” 

‘‘  You  really  are  an  admirable  wife,”  said  Sir  William, 
to  whom  the  gentle  affection  di>played  by  Amelia  was 
w'ormwood. 

‘‘  Now  you  are  pleased  to  flatter,”  she  returned,  with  a 
smile. 


‘‘  No,  upon  my  honor.” 

‘‘  Well,  [  appreciate  your  good  opinion,”  rejoined  .Ame¬ 
lia,  gaily.  ** Stanley  ought  in  due  form  to  acknowledge 
the  compliment,  seeing  that  he  has  made  me  what  I  am. 
We  must  ascribe  all  the  merit  to  him.  Admirable  husbands 
make  admirable  wives — i.s  it  not  so  T  ” 

”  It  is  amiable  on  the  part  of  those  admirable  wives  to 
think  so.” 

“  Nay,  but  is  it  not  so  in  reality  I  ” 

“  The  belief,  I  fear,  is  not  universally  entertained.” 

‘‘  I  should  say  not,”  interposed  Stanley.  “  The  most 
brutal  hu.sbands  have  the  most  gentle  wives  ;  and  as  you 
see  in  my  case,  the  more  mild  and  affectionate  a  man  is, 
the  more  advantage  his  wife  takes  of  that  mildness  and 
aflection,  the  more  she  will  tyrannise  over  him,  and  make 
him  feel  her  power.” 

”  Amelia  smiled,  and  was  about  to  concede  that  with  the 
thoughtless  and  the  vulgar  it  sometimes  happened  that  both 
husbands  and  wives  took  advantage  of  amiability  and  devo¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  Stanley  at  the  moment  gave  the  signal,  they 
rose  ;  and,  on  taking  leave.  Sir  William  pressed  the  hand 
of  Amelia  with  so  much  w'armth,  that  although  she  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  nothing  but  the  purest  friendship,  she  felt  an  al¬ 
most  involuntary  inclination  to  withdraw  it.  The  effect, 
however,  was  but  instantaneous  ;  she  bade  him  adieu  with 
her  wonted  smile,  and  then  embraced  her  Stanley  with  the 
fondest  affection. 

Having  entered  the  cab,  Stanley,  being  impatient,  started 
off  with  so  much  swiftness,  that  Bob — who  had  anticipated 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  who  had  to  run  like  lightning  for 
five  hundred  yards  before  he  could  catch  the  cub  to  get  up 
behind — very  naturally  conceivsd  that  there  was  something 
additional  amiss. 

‘‘  Another  blessed  screw  loose!”  said  he,  very  privately, 
to  himself.  ‘‘  I ’m  glad  he ’s  got  somebody  with  him ; 
although,  as  it  is,  I  must  mind  what  1  ’m  at.  In  this  here 
ticklish  state  of  transactions,  masters  ain't  wry  particular 
about  gratitude  ;  and  there ’s  something  a  little  extra 
o’clock  to-night,  I  know !  ” 

The  expediency  of  looking  oat  with  an  eagla’s  eye  having 
thus  appeared  clear  to  his  view,  he  leaped  from  behind 
with  such  amazing  alacrity  when  Stanley  pulled  up,  that  he 
w'as  at  the  head  of  the  horse  in  an  instant. 

‘‘  Another  klessed  four  o’clock  business,”  said  he,  mut¬ 
tering  with  great  caution,  as  Stanley  and  Sir  William  en¬ 
tered  a  br  lliantly  illuminated  club-house.  ‘‘  When  every 
individual  winder's  in  a  blaze  they  pints  to  four  or  half-past, 
safe  !  H'on’t  you  stand  still  1  ”  he  added,  aloud,  addressing 
his  horse,  “  or  am  I  to  go  for  to  make  you  1  Do  n’t  you 
think  I’ve  enough  to  put  up  with  1  Ain’t  it  ten  times 
worse  than  listing  for  a  soger  1  As  true  as  1  ‘m  alive 
masters  now-a-days  aint  got  no  bowels  for  servants  at  ail !  ” 

Whereupon  he  stepped  leisurely  into  the  cab,  and  having 
driven  a  short  distance  from  the  door,  he  adjusted  himself 
snugly  in  the  off  corner  of  the  vehicle,  with  the  view  of 
having  a  few  hours  soft  repose. 

On  entering  one  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  club,  Stanley 
was  formally  presented  to  the  noble  Earl,  Captain  Filcher, 
and  tw'o  other  dashing  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased  to  see  him.  They  had  evidently  been  entering  into 
certain  calculations  having  reference  to  the  scheme,  the 
result  of  which  had  put  them  in  great  spirits;  but  no  allu¬ 
sion  whatever  was  made  to  the  project  for  some- considera¬ 
ble  time. 

At  length,  having  freely  conversed  on  the  various  topics 
I  of  the  day  and  become  thereby  better  aeqainted  with  each 
j  other,  the  noble  Earl  opened  the  subject  of  the  speculation, 
the  success  of  which  he  described  as  being  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  ;  and  having  dwelt  upon  the  brilliant  character  of  the 
anticipated  profits,  and  proved  in  theory  ail  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove,  Stanley  became  lo  satisfied  that  he  en* 
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terrd  at  once  into  hia  viewa,  and  expreeaed  himself  anxious 
to  join  iheni.  | 

The  nol)le  Earl  of  course  explained  how  happy  he  should 
be  to  have  him  a^  a  partner  in  the  speculation,  and  as  his  i 
title,  indep**ndently  of  his  gentlemanlike  bearintt,  had  great  i 
weight  with  Stanley,  he  felt  highly  honored.  i 

“  And  what  will  it  b«  necessary  for  us  to  put  down  I”  he  . 
inquired. 

“  Why,  according  to  our  calculation,”  replied  the  noble 
Earl,  “a  capital  of  ten  thou.sand  will  in  all  probability  real-  ' 
ize  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  three  months.  But  we  | 
need  not  put  it  all  down  at  once.  Let  me  see ;  there  are  ! 
five  of  us.  Of  course  we  must  expect  to  lose  a  trifle  at  first  | 
— it  will  in  fact  b«/  expedient  to  do  so.  Now,  I  think  that  : 
if  we  each  of  us  put  down  five  hundred  to  begin  with,  it  will 
do ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  well,  in  order  to  make  all 
sure,  for  each  to  be  prepared  with  two  thousand  ”  i 

This  proposition  was  made  to  all  concerned,  and  agreed  ■ 
to,  and  when  the  agreement  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed,  | 
they  set  aside  all  business,  made  an  appointment  to  meet  ! 
the  next  morning  at  the  house  which  Captain  Filcher  had  j 
partly  engaged,  and  spent  a  jovial  evening  together. 

On  the  following  morning  they  accordingly  met,  and  were  ' 
all  much  pleased  with  the  house  ;  and  as  Filcher  had  had  ; 
some  experience  in  fitting  up  ‘  clubs,’  he  undertook  to  pre  I 
pare  it  with  all  possible  expedition.  But  Stanley  was  in 
limint  puzzled.  How  was  he  to  raise  his  share  of  the  sum 
required  T  He  could  no  longer  draw  money  of  the  widow,  i 
Should  he  mortgage  his  ertatc  1  As  this  appeared  to  be  the  ‘ 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  managed,  he  resolved  at  once  i 
to  do  it  ;  but  as  on  the  day  in  which  this  resolution  was  ' 
formed  he  happened  to  call  at  the  club,  to  see  what  pro-  i 
gress  had  been  made,  and  found  Filcher  alone,  his  views  on 
the  subject  were  changed.  I 

Filcher,  who  had  received  certain  hints  from  Sir  William,  ' 
regarded  this  call  as  auspicious.  He  was  therefore  unusu-  : 
ally  anxious  to  win  Stanley’s  confidence,  and  after  showing 
him  the  furniture  he  had  hired,  and  the  tables  he  had  pur-  ! 
chased,  and  explaining  certain  mysteries  of  play,  he  got  him 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  became  excessively  commuaicat-  i 
ive  and  friendly.  i 

“  1  do  n’t  know,  of  course,  how  you  are  situated,”  said 
he,  when  he  fancied  that  Stanley  had  been  sufliciently  ' 
warmed,  "  but  man  who  may  have  the  power  t«  command 
a  mint  of  money  are  not  at  all  times  flush.  I  merely  allude 
to  this  in  order  to  intimate  that  if  you  should  at  any  time  | 
happen  to  be  short,  1  have  already  so  much  confidence  in 
you — and  one  can  always  tell  pretty  well  what  a  man  is —  j 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  you  my  acceptance.  But,  i 
mind,  this  is  strictly  between  ourselves.  1  do  not  wish  it  to  { 
go  farther,  because  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  there 
are  few  men  indeed  whom  1  would  do  it  for  on  any  account ;  ' 
but  for  you  I  should  be  proud  to  do  it,  if  such  a  thing  should 
ever  be  required,  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  or  so.” 

“  Well,”  said  Stanley,  who  was  struck  with  the  friendly 
feeling  di.splayed  by  Captain  Filcher,  “  I  certainly  feel  flat-  , 
tered  ;  and  it  strangely  enough  happens  that  I  was  just  about  j 
to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  mortgage.”  i 

”  Bills  are  much  more  convenient.  They  save  a  world  ■ 
of  trouble.  They  have  but  to  be  drawn  to  command  the 
sum  required,  and  when  at  maturity  the  thing  is  at  an  end. 
What  sum  do  you  want  to  raise  1  ” 

‘‘  I  thought  of  two  thousand.”  I 

“  Well ! — I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  you  my  acceptance  for  | 
that  amount.”  ' 

“  But  what  security  shall  I  give  V*  I 

“  Your  honor,  Mr.  Thorn,  will  be  a  sufficient  security  for  ■ 
me.” 

‘‘  But  I  think  that  every  man  ought  to  have  some  more  ' 
tangible  security  than  that.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense  ! — not  among  friends  !  ”  ! 

“  I  .should  feel  nu»re  satisfied.” 

“  Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  give  me  your  acceptance  for  i 
the  same  amount.*  I  positively  refuse  to  take  any  other  se¬ 
curity  from  you.*' 

This  was  kind,  very  kind,  on  the  part  of  Captain  Filcher. 
Stanley  at  least  strongly  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  inquired  when  | 
the  bills  should  be  drawn. 

“  When  you  please,”  returned  the  Captain.  “  It  may  as  j 
well  be  done  now  as  at  any  other  time.  Let  me  see — in-  j 
stead  of  having  one  bill  for  two  thousand,  you  had  better  | 
have  four,  you  know,  for  five  hundred  each.  You  will  find  > 
them  more  negotiable.”  | 


“I  must  be  guided  by  you,”  observed  Stanley,  who  at  the 
same  moment  drew  out  his  purse.  ”  Can  we  send  for  the 
stamps  1  ” 

“  By  the  by,”  cried  the  Captain,  drawing  forth  his  pocket- 
book,  “it  strikes  me  I ’ve  a  lot  of  stamps  here!”  And  it 
singularly  enough  di<l  happen  that  he  found  just  eight  of  the 
very  stamps  required. 

“  •Veil,”  said  he,  “  this  if  extraordinary  !  I  knew  that  I 
had  some,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were.  They  will 
save  us  the  trouble  of  sending  out  for  them  at  all  events.” 

Stanley  agreed  with  him  perfectly  in  this,  and  offered  to 
pay  for  them  ;  but  the  Captain  refused  to  receive  a  single 
shilling.  “No,”  said  he,  “I  am  not  a  dealer  in  stamps. 
They  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  me,  and  may  as  well  be 
filled  up  for  this  purpose  as  not.” 

The  bills  were  then  drawn  at  two  months.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Captain,  the  dates  were  slightly  varied.  He 
drew  four,  and  four  were  drawn  by  Stanley  ;  and  when  each 
had  accepted  those  which  the  other  had  drawn,  they  ex¬ 
changed  accept-mces  as  a  mere  matter  of  mutual  security. 

“  Have  you  any  channel  open  1  ”  inquired  the  Captain, 
when  the  exchange  had  been  made.  “  I  mean,”  he  added, 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  understood,  “  do  you  know  any 
one  who  will  discount  those  bills'?” 

“  Upon  my  honor,  •  do  not.  I  never  had  occasion  to  draw 
one  before.  But  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  that  "I  ” 

“  Oh  !  not  the  least  in  life.”  I  ’ll  undertake  to  get  them 
ca.'-hed  for  you  at  once.” 

“  I  do  n’t  like  to  trouble  you,”  said  Stanley;  “  but  at  the 
same  time  I  really  wish  you  would.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  do  n’t  name  the  trouble  !  ”  cried  the 
Captain.  “I’ll  do  it  with  infinite  pleasure.  You  shall 
have  the  cheque  in  the  morning.” 

Whereupon  Stanley  returned  him  his  own  acceptances 
for  the  purpose  of  di.scount,  and  having  warmly  acknowl¬ 
edged  this  additional  obligation,  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  bills. 

The  next  morning  he  called  for  the  promised  cheque,  and 
found  the  Captain  excessively  busy  with  the  workmen,  who 
were  engaged,  under  his  superintendence,  in  decorating  the 
principal  drawing-room,  apparently  for  some  immediate 
purpose. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  as  Stanley  entered,  “  these 
things  cannot  possibly  be  done  until  to-morrow.” 

“  That  will  do  quite  as  well,”  replied  Stanley. 

“  I  thought  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  you  1  ” 

“  Oh  dear  me,  no,  not  the  slightest.  But  what  room  is 
this  intended  for  ?  You  appear  to  have  been  very  expedi¬ 
tious  in  fitting  it  up.” 

The  captain  smiled,  and  drew  Stanley  aside.  “  You  have 
heard  nothing  of  it,  then  I  ”  said  he,  aoito  voce.  “This 
room  is  being  adorned  to  give  iclat  to  a  private  marriage. 
It  will  take  place  this  evening  by  tpecial  licence.  Will  you 
join  us  1 — it  will  be  delicious  sport.” 

“ButVho  are  the  parties'?” 

“  I  am  bound  not  to  tell  that ;  but  you  know  the  bride¬ 
groom.  Say  you  will  be  here.  It  will  come  off  pricisely  at 
eight.” 

“  But  will  my  presence  be  agreeable  to  those  most  con¬ 
cerned  T  ” 

“  Agreeable  !  My  dear  fellow,  they  will  all  be  delighted. 
You  positively  muxt  be  here  !” 

“  Well,”  returned  Stanley,  “  in  that  case  I  ’ll  come.  But 
I  shall  like  t  i  know  who  the  parties  :ire.” 

“  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  fellow,”  cried  the  captain. 
“  But  the  thing  must  positively  be  kept  a  profound  secret 
until  the  jeb’s  done.” 

“  Oh  ho  !  I  comprehend !  ”  said  Stanley.  “  Papa  is  in 
the  way.” 

“  Out,  my  boy  ! — for  once  in  your  life  out !  There ’s  no 
papa  in  the  case  ;  and  what  is  more,  my  dear  fellow,  mam¬ 
ma  will  be  here  !  At  half-past  seven,  recollect,  you  will 
have  the  felicity  of  being  presented  t*  her  and  the  beautiful 
bride.  You  will  not,  therefore,  on  any  account  faiH  ” 

“  1  will  not.  But  do  n’t  let  me  interrupt  you  another 
moment.  For  the  present  adieu.” 

“  Adieu,  my  dear  fellow  !  Remember  the  time  !  When 
you  know  all,  my  boy,  you  ’ll  say  it ’s  delicious !  ” 

"  This  is  strange  !  ”  thought  Stanley,  on  leaving  the 
house.  “  And  I  know  the  bridegroom  !  Who  on  earth  can 
it  be  !  Can  it  be  Wormwell?  Very  likely:  and  yet  he 
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Hiirely  would  have  named  it  to  me  at  least!  Well,  it  is'use-  |  Stanley  was  so  indignant  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
less  to  conjecture  '*  i  incensed  at  being  thus  made  a  party  to  a  proceeding  so 

And  so  in  reality  it  was;  but  his  imagination  teemed  he  rose  on  the  instant,  and  quitted  the  bouse  Tv.th 

with  conjectures  nevertheless.  There  was  a  mystery  in  the  j  ®  Iceling  of  incfi'able  di.'gust. 
matter,  by  which  his  curiosity  had  been  strongly  excited, 
and  that  excitement  continued  throughout  the  morning  un¬ 
subdued. 

He  was,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  punctual  ;  in¬ 
deed  he  was  there  somewhat  before  the  appointed  time, 
and  found  the  bridegroom  to  be  his  new  friend  the  noble 
earl,  who  pressented  him  at  once  to  the  bride. 

Well,  as  far  as  the  bridegroom  was  concerned,  of  course  I  vm  i  u  i.  ^ 

the  mystery  was  solved;  but  in  his  view  there  was  some-  ....  n  w  ic  ‘**  *‘‘**  peculit»r  racility,  ar- 

thing  mysterious  still.  The  bride  ! — true,  she  was  rather  a 
beautiful  girl,  but  she  was  evidently  not  a  lady,  while  her 

mamma - Stanley  could  n't  understand  it !  He  tried  to 

converse  with  the  bride  ;  but  ‘‘  Yea,  sir,” — ‘‘  No,  sir,”  and 
“  Very,  sir,”  appeared  to  be  about  the  only  original  sen¬ 
tences  she  had  the  ability  to  utter.  Her  mamma,  however, 
made  up  for  all,  by  announcing  it  loudly  to  be  her  settled 
conviction  that  special  licences  were  far  more  respectable 

'’'••WhyTi  wy,”  cri.d  the  cnpt.in,  when  the  hour  !  "i»cal  his  object  having  been  to  regam  pi^ession  of  the 
arrived,  “where's  the. eeerendswein  Time'snp!''  !  thousand  pounds,  .h.ch  object,  had  Helen  tailed  to 

“  Oh,  he  ’ll  be  here  shortly,”  returned  the  noble  earl. 

“  He  is  safe  to  come,  I  suppose  ■?  ” 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  afterward  he,  by  whom  the  ceremony  had 
to  be  performed,  walked  solemnly  into  the  room.  As  he 
entered,  he  bowed  profoundly  to  all  around ;  and  as  the 
bridegroom  promptly  asked  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  he 
as  promptly  filled  a  bumper,  and  winked  at  the  bridegroom, 
which  Stanley  conceived  to  be  particularly  odd  He  re¬ 
mained,  however,  silent ;  they  clearly  understood  it,  al- 
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rested. 

I  In  order  that  she  might  not  be  further  annoyed,  George 
I  strongly  advised  Helen  to  quit  the  house  at  once  ;  and  as  this 
j  advice  met  with  Bull’s  ardent  approval,  she  hastily  packed 
i  up  her  wardrobe  and  left,  an  asylum  at  George’s  residence 
.  having  been  olFered  and  accepted  with  gladness. 

I  As  had  been  anticipated,  Tynte  arrived  in  less  than  an 
1  hour  after  their  departure,  and  on  finding  that  his  poor 
'  trembling  victim  had  escaped,  his  rage  became  almost  ma- 

[_? _ •  I  •  • 


follow  the  advice  ol  George,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  accompli.^hed.  As  it  was  he  invoked  the  spirit  of 
vengeance,  and  during  its  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  he, 
w'itli  a  characterUtic  series  of  wild  imprecations,  vow'ed  to 
be  revenged  upon  both  Bull  and  George. 

t>ii  reflection,  however,  his  knowledge  of  George’s  char¬ 
acter  prompted  him  to  be  cautious.  He  feared  him ;  he 
felt  well  assured  that  if  he  were  openly  to  assail  him,  his 
arrows  would  recoil  upon  himself:  still,  being  firndy  bent 
upon  his  revenge,  he  resolved  to  an.4oy  if  he  could  not  de¬ 
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loss  of  time,  commenced. 

“Dearly  beloved,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  “ we  ! 
are  gathered  together  here  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this 
man  and  this  woman.  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  1  Wilt  i 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  and  keep  her  I  ”  ! 

The  noble  earl  answered,  “  I  will.”  i 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  I  Wilt  thou  obey  him,  love,  ' 
honor,  and  serve  him  1  ”  j 

The  bride  tremblingly  faltered  out,  “I  will.”  j 

“  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  this  man  1  ”  i 

Ths  captain  took  the  hand  of  the  bride,  and  gave  it  to  > 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  when  he  had  transferred  it  to 
the  noble  earl,  the  ring  was  put  on,  and  the  ceremony 
ended  1 

Stanley  stood  amazed,  and  the  bride’s  mamma  observed 
that  the  ceremony,  she  fancied,  was  rather  short,  but  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  in  all  probability  unfashionable  to  have  it 
longer  when  performed  by  special  licence.  She  was  there¬ 
fore  quite  satiified  ;  and  having  taken  juit  sufficient  cham¬ 
pagne  to  cause  her  to  be  content  with  almost  any  thing,  she 
began  to  extol  with  surpassing  volability  the  prominent 
virtues  of  “  my  daughter  the  countess,  and  my  dear  son-in- 
law  the  noble  earl.” 

The  captain  then  called  for  a  bumper,  and  all  charged. 

“  I  give  you,”  said  he,  “  health  to  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  !  I  propose  it  thus  eaily,  becauss  I  know  that  as 
they  have  to  travel  some  distance  to-night,  we  shall  soon 
be  deprived  of  their  charming  society.  The  health  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom ! — the  bridegroom  and  the  bride !  ” 
The  toaet  was  duly  honored,  and  the  noble  earl  in  an 
eloquent  speech  returned  thanks  ;  shortly  after  which  he, 
his  trembling  bride,  and  her  delighted  mamma,  took  leave, 
and  started  in  a  carriage  and  four. 

The  very  moment  they  had  left,  the  reverend  gentleman 
threw  aside  his  surplice  amidst  loud  roars  of  laughter. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  I  ”  inquired  Stanley,  of  the 
captain. 

“  What !  do  n't  you  understand  it  1  ” 

“  Upon  my  honor,  I  do  not.” 

“  Then  it ’s  no  longer  surprising  that  the  old  woman  was 
deceived.  Do  n’t  you  think  it  was  done  admirably,  con¬ 
sidering  our  parson  is  not  in  orders  1  ” 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  mock 
marriage  1  ” 

“  Why,  of  course !  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  that 
girl  could  be  had  !  Mild  and  gentle  as  she  appears,  he  has 
bean  trying  in  vain  to  seduce  her  in  the  regular  way  for  the 
laat  six  months.” 


secret,  he  went  to  consult  his  friend  Foster,  w  hum  hr  knew 
to  be  in  practices  of  secret  kuavery  an  adept. 

Foster  was  an  envious  and,  therefore,  an  unhappy  man. 
He  was  one  of  those  grovelling,  selfish  beings  whose  souls 
are  galled  by  another’s  prosperity.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  any  one  of  whom  he  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge 
successful :  it  cut  him  to  the  heart ;  and  hence,  knowing 
George  to  he  a  thriving  man — thriving,  too,  not  by  meanly 
cringing  to  the  vicious  and  the  despicable,  but  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  manliness  and  honor,  he  felt  a  morbid  pleasure 
in  having  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ability  to  inflict  an 
injury  upon  him. 

“  Now,  then,”  said  Tynte,  having  explained  all  to  this 
moat  unamiable  man,  “  how  is  he  to  be  fixed  1  I  am  firm¬ 
ly  determined  to  do  it,  if  possible :  the  only  question  is, 
how  can  it  be  efTectually  dons  1  ” 

“  Why,  iny  usual  w’ay  when  a  fellow  annoys  me,  is  to  ar¬ 
rest  him  at  once  for  some  decent  amount — say  for  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  yoM  know,  or  so  !  You  can  indict  him,  if  you 
like  ;  but  that  is  a  little  more  troublesome  and  expensive  ; 
besides,  you  give  him  then  a  greater  facility  for  finding  bail 
and  pushing  the  thing  on  for  trial ;  whereas,  if  you  arrest 
him,  he’d  find  it  rather  difficult,  I  ’in  thinking,  to  procure 
bail  for  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  if  he  can't — and  1  don’t 
believe  that  he  can — why  by  ruling  him  on  you  may  keep 
him  in  prison  for  a  twelvemonth  or  «o.'” 

“  The  very  thing  !  ”  exclaimed  Tynte  ;  “  but  is  this  to  be 
done  without  iny  appearing  in  it  I  ” 

“  Moat  easily  !  Bless  your  life,  there ’s  no  difficulty  in  it 
at  till.  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  get  a  plaintiff, 
who  makes  an  affidavit,  and  the  writ  issues.  The  thing  is 
like  A,  B,  C.” 

“  But  who ’s  to  be  the  plaintiff— how  is  he  to  be  got  1  ” 

“  Bless  your  innocence  !  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
you ’ve  lived  in  town  all  these  years  without  being  up  to 
that  1  ” 

Tynte  confessed  that  in  that  peculiar  branch  of  useful 
knowledge  he  was  unhappily  deficient,  and  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  highly  laudable  anviety  to  be  enlightened,  Foster 
instructed  him  how  to  proceed. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Serjeant’s  Inn  there  is  and 
has  been,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  dirty,  dismal  den, 
held  in  high  repute  by  a  certain  class  of  beings  who  live  by 
the  trade  of  perjury  ;  for  a  trade  indeed  it  is,  and  one,  too, 
which  is  followed  in  this  metropolis  by  hundreds.  In  the 
parlor  of  this  reputable  establishment,  at  any  time  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  night,  a 
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“  goodly  company  ”  of  these  creatures  may  be  seen,  some 
drinking,  some  smoking,  and  some  playing  at  cribbage,  but 
ail  vruiting  anxiously  to  sell  their  immortal  souls  to  any  one 
who  may  require  the  dreadful  sacrifice  for  a  few  shillings 
They  are  not  to  be  mistaken:  they  look  like  what  they  are. 
Dead  to  every  just  and  virtuous  feeling,  their  consciences 
seem  withered  with  every  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  charity 
would  prompt  every  Christian  to  pray  with  the  Great  Re¬ 
deemer,  “  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,”  but  that  the  knowledge  of  their  character  forbids  even 
the  hope  that  of  the  meaning  and  import  of  those  awful 
w'ords,  “  So  help  me  God  !  ”  they  are  unconscious. 

There  are  places  of  this  description  in  various  parts  of 
London  ;  but  to  this  particular  den  of  iniquity  Foster  di¬ 
rected  Tynte  to  proceed,  having  given  him  full  instructions, 
with  a  word  of  introduction  to  a  celebrated  attorney,  who 
was  a  very  active  candidate  himself  for  transportation,  and 
who  was,  indeed,  so  successful  in  his  canviiss,  that  he  was 
soon  after  duly  elected  by  persons  who  took  special  care  to  i 
prevent  his  return.  I 

On  entering  the  dismal  place  in  question,  Tynte  called 
for  a  glass  of  brandy-and* water,  while  the  persons  by  whom  > 
he  found  himself  surrounded  looked  so  earnestly  at  him,  j 
that  he  felt  at  once  convinced  that  the  object  of  his  visit  | 
was  well  iindcMtood  by  them  all.  lie  appeared,  however, 
to  take  but  little  notice  at  first,  but  stood  sipping  his  brandy- 
and-water,  and  carelessly  glancing  round  the  room  ;  but 
having  at  length  caught  the  eye  of  an  elderly  person  who 
had  been  brooding  gloomily  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouili  near  j 
the  fire,  he  ventured  to  observe  that  the  air  was  rather 
damp. 

“  It  is,  very  damp,”  returned  the  person  addressed,  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  brightening  up  in  an  instant, 

“  very  damp,  indeed.” 

“  Will  you  drink  1”  said  Tynte. 

The  invitation  was  no  sooner  given  than  the  man  ap¬ 
proached.  The  subject  of  the  weather  was  then  renewed  ; 
but  a  very  few  minutes  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  Tynte, 
in  an  under  tone,  inquired  if  he  knew  Mr.  F*oster. 

The  man  nodded  in  the  affirmative ;  and  having  looked 
with  great  significance,  whispered, 

“  What  do  you  want  1  ” 

“  An  affidavit.” 

“  For  what  1  ”  ' 

**  A  debt.” 

**  What  amount  V* 

‘‘  Ten  thou‘>Hnd  pounds.” 

‘‘  Very  well.  Who ’s  the  attorney  1  ” 

■”  Rogers.  You  know  him  1  ” 

Well :  when  do  you  want  it  1  ” 

“  In  the  morning.  Will  you  be  there  at  eleven  1  ” 

*‘  To  a  second.” 

Tynte  then  placed  a  sovereign  privately  in  his  hand,  as¬ 
certained  that  his  name  was  Draygon,  and  quitted  the  house. 
He  then  called  upon  Rogers,  and  having  explained  to  that 
virtuous  gentleman  that  he  wished  to  arrest  a  party,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  for  the 
plaintiff  to  meet  the  common-law  clerk  at  eleven  in  the 
morning. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Draygon,  the  “  plaintiff,”  accord¬ 
ingly  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  saw  the  clerk 
in  question  ;  and  when  the  affidavit  had  been  duly  pre¬ 
pared — to  the  effect  that  ‘‘  this  deponent  maketh  oath  and 
saith,  that  defendant  is  justly  and  truly  indebted  unto  this 
deponent  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  money 
lent  and  advanced  by  this  deponent  to  the  said  plaintiff, 
and  at  his  request  ” — they  proceeded  to  the  King’s  Rench 
office  in  the  Temple,  and  when  the  plaintiff  had  solemnly 
sworn  that  the  contents  of  the  affidavit  were  true,  a  writ 
was  issued. 

On  its  being,  however,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff’s 
officer,  who  knew  it  to  be  what  is  classically  termed  “  a 
mace,”  he  required  the  defendant  to  be  pointed  out  to  him, 
urging,  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  so  large  a  sum.  Tynte, 
therefore,  accompanied  him  at  once ;  and  having  stationed 
themselves  in  a  passage  immediately  opposite  George’s 
office,  they  watched  for  his  coming  out.  They  had  not 
been  there  long  before  George  made  his  appearance,  when 
Tynte  in  an  instant  pointed  him  out,  and  disappeared  as  the 
officer  approached  hina. 

Mr.  Julian,  it  strikes  me  1  ’ve  the  pleasure  to  address  1  ” 
observed  the  officer,  respectfally. 

”  Julian  is  my  name,”  returned  George. 


“  Mr.  George  St.  George  Julian,  if  I  do  not  mistake  1  ” 

“You  are  perfectly  correct.” 

“  Then  I  ’ui  sorry  to  say,  sir,  I ’ve  a  writ  here  agin  yer — 
a  large  amount  rayther,  sir — ten  thousand  pound  !  ” 

“  There ’s  some  mistake,  here  ;  ”  said  George,  smiling. 
“  I  do  not  owe  ten  tiiousand  farthings  to  any  creature 
breathing.” 

“  Must  possible,  sir.  There ’s  a  many  of  these  here 
things  now  a  going  en,  sir.  Very  sorry,  sir,  but  1  tn  course 
must  do  my  duiy.” 

“  Rut  at  whose  suit  is  it  1  ” 

“  Christopher  Draygon ’s  the  plainfifli  sir.” 

“  Christopher  Draygon  ! — 1  don’t  know  the  man! — I  never 
heard  of  him  before  ! — However,  what ’s  to  be  done  1  ” 

“  Ssrry,  sir;  go  where  you  like,  sir;  viiherto  a  lock-up 
or  VVhilecross  street,  just  which  you  please,  sir.  But  as  I 
des  say  it’s  all  a  mistake,  you’d  better  go  to  a  house.  If 
you  ’ll  do  me  the  favor  to  walk  on,  sir,  1  ’ll  keep  at  a  re¬ 
spectable  distance.” 

“  No,  no ;  ”  said  George,  who  by  no  means  approved  of 
the  idea  of  being  followed  through  the  city  by  an  officer. 
“  We  ’ll  have  a  coach.”  And  as  one  unliired  happened  to 
be  passing  at  the  moment,  they  hailed  it  and  entered  to¬ 
gether. 

Tynte  no  sooner  saw  George  thus  secured  than  he  went 
to  the  Rank  of  Kngland,  and  obtained  a  two  hundred  pound 
note  fur  the  small  ones  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  having 
cut  it  in  half  proceeded  at  once  to  Bull’s  office. 

As  he  entered.  Bull  looked  at  him  fiercely,  although  he 
felt  somewhat  tremulous,  expecting  that  of  course  he  had 
called  in  order  to  tell  him  exactly  what  he  thought  of  his 
conduct  in  giving  up  the  four  thousand  pounds. 

Tynte,  however,  bowed  with  great  humility,  and  having 
assumed  an  extremely  penitential  aspect,  said,  with  a  meek¬ 
ness  which  was  very  appropriate,  “  Mr.  Bull,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  to  ofter  a  thousand  apologies.  I  am, 
indeed,  truly  sorry  that  I  should  have  suffered  passion  to 
blind  my  judgment  so  far  as  to  induce  me  to  commit  my¬ 
self  so  grossly” 

“  I  am  glad,  sir,”  said  Bull,  who  felt  greatly  relieved,  for 
he  had  felt,  up  to  that  very  mwineat,  apprehensive  that 
Tynte  intended  to  commence  proceedings  against  him  ;  “  I 
am  glad,  sir,  that  on  refleciiou  you  feel  that  you  were 
wrong.” 

“  1  tons  wrong,  sir ;  very,  very  wrong,  and  I  now  ask 
your  pardon.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe,  sir,  that  had  I  been 
cool,  or  even  in  my  senses,  1  would  not  have  offended  you 
for  the  world.” 

“  I  am  satisfied,  sir — quite  satisfied,  and  I  hope  that  you 
are  equally  satisfied  that  1  acted  correctly.” 

“  1  am,  sir  ;  I  am  convinced  that,  as  an  honest,  upright 
man,  you  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  ;  indeed,  it  would 
have  been,  1  feel,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  reputation 
you  have  acquired  for  straightforwardness  and  honor.” 

Bull  was  considerably  softened  by  this  compliment,  i:nd,  as 
it  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  duly. 

“  But,  sir,”  continued  Tynte,  “  you  are  aware,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  man  of  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  this  matter,  by  taking 
from  me  almost  all  1  possessed,  has  embarrassed  me  sadly  ; 
I  have,  therefore,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  on  your 
part,  and  without  the  slightest  risk  or  inconvenience,  to  ask. 
you  a  favor.” 

Bull  instinctively  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
inquired  with  a  very  droll  expression  of  countenance,  bow 
he  could  serve  him. 

“  I  have,”  replied  Tynte,  “just  received  from  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Gloucester,  the  half  of  a  two-hundred-pound  Rank 
of  England  note :  the  other  half  will  fol.ow,  of  course,  as 
soon  as  the  receipt  of  this  has  been  acknowledged;  but  I 
am  just  now  terribly  pushed,  Mr.  Bull ;  I  expect,  indeed,  to 
be  arrested  every  hour ;  and  although  1  might  induce  the 
attorney  to  wait,  perhaps,  by  lodging  the  half  note  wi»h 
him,  I  don’t  like  te  trust  it  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Bull,  fur,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  you  know  what  these  lawyers  are.” 

The  thought  at  this  moment  Hashed  across  Bull’s  mind, 
that  if  this  were  a  genuine  note,  he  might  make  a  few 
pounds  by  affording  the  accommodation,  and  as  the  practice 
of  cashing  half  notes  was  by  no  means  unusual,  he  really 
did  feel  that  he  might  just  as  well  make  a  profit  by  the 
transaction  as  any  one  else.  He  therefore  replied,  “  Very 
true,  I  do  know  what  lawyers  are,  sir :  1  ’ve  had  enough  to 
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do  with  them  ia  my  time,  I  Hate.  Let  me  see  the  note  ; 

I  ’ll  do  what  I  can  for  you,  I  will ;  but  money  is  very  valua¬ 
ble  just  now,  Mr.  Tynte ! — this  is  settling  day;  the  ac> 
count  *8  a  bear  account,  sir ;  the  diflwrences  are  very,  very 
heavy,  they  are  ;  the  exchanges  all  against  us ;  but  1  ’ll 
manage  it  for  you,  nevertheless,  if  I  can.  Be  go^  enough 
to  amuse  yourself  a  moment  with  the  paper ;  I  ’ll  just  go 
and  see  how  I  stand.” 

Taking  the  half-note  with  him,  he  ran  in  great  haste  to 
the  Bank  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  genuine,  and  on 
being  assured  that  it  was,  he  as  hastily  returned. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  he,  “  I  can’t  oblige  ypu,  Mr.  Tynte. 

I  find  that  I  have  drawn  very  close,  sir  ;  too  close  ;  much 
closer,  indeed,  than  I  ever  dreamt  of.” 

‘‘  But  have  you  no  friend,”  urged  Tynte,  “  who  would 
do  a  little  thing  of  this  kind  1  I  would  pay  him,  sir,  for 
the  accommodation  willingly  !  ” 

Bull,  who  had  anticipated  this  application,  replied,  “  Why, 
1  can’t  say  that  I  don’t  know  a  f^riend  who  would  do  it. 
But  he 's  a  covetous  man,  sir  ! — money’s  scarce,  and  he 
knows  it ! — a  very  covetous  man,  and  I  don’t  like  to  lay 
myself  under  the  obligation.” 

“  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  business,  Mr.  Bull.  Don’t  make 
an  obligation  of  it.  I  ’ll  pay  him — anything  in  reason.” 

“But  I ’m  afraid  he  ’ll  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  in 
reason.  He ’s  such  a  Jew,  he  is.  However,  as  it  will  Se 
of  so  much  service,  I  ’ll  go,  I  will,  and  hear  what  he  says. 
How  much  shall  I  offer  I  ” 

“  Oh,  I  ’ll  leave  it  to  you  :  you  ’ll  do  the  best  you  can  for 
me,  I  know.” 

Bull  promised  to  do  so  and  left  him ;  ostensibly  in  order 
to  consult  this  dear  friend  ;  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of 
thinking  how  he  could  secure  the  direct  receipt  of  the 
other  half-note. 

Having  hit  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  excellent 
plan,  he  returned  with  a  most  dismal  face.  Tynte,  how¬ 
ever,  who  understood  all  this  well,  was  by  no  means  dis¬ 
mayed,  although,  assuming  an  expression  of  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  he  inquired  with  great  earnestness  whether  h«  had 
been  successful. 

“  I  have  seen  him,”  replied  Bull,  shaking  his  head  mourn¬ 
fully.  “Just  what  I  expected,  e.xorbitant !  Avarice — 
avarice  is  the  curse  of  life,  it  is.  It  amazes  me  how  men 
can  be  so  grasping.  I ’d  strongly  recommend  yon  to  wait 
until  the  other  half  arrives.” 

“  Impossible  !  I  cannot  wait.  What  does  your  friend 
require  1” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  tell  you.  Nor  do  I  like  to  have  any 
hand  in  such  a  vilely  usurious  transaction.  I ’d  rather  you 
waited :  it ’s  only  a  couple  of  days !  ” 

“  Once  more,  my  fnend,  I  cannot  wait.  I  must  make 
the  sacrifice  :  what  is  it  1  ” 

“  Why,  would  you  believe  that  he  wants  ten  pounds ! 
Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  people  1 — /  never  did.” 

“it  cannot  be  helped,  Mr.  Bull;  he  must  have  ten 
pounds.” 

“  Why  it  *8  a  tho«8:md  per  cent. !  That ’s  the  way  mo¬ 
ney  ’a  made,  sir,  in  these  days :  a  thousand  per  cent,  per 
annum !  ” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,  but  I  must  submit.” 

“  Well,”  returned  Bull,  who  began  to  be  rather  angry 
with  himself,  for  he  now  felt  that  he  might  just  as  well  have 
asked  twenty  as  ten,  “  I  only  know,  sir,  that  /  would  n’t 
make  such  a  sacrifice.  I  call  it  a  robbery,  I  do.  But  if 
you  must  have  the  money,  why  you  must.  I  ’ll  go  and  get 
it  ” 

“lam  ashamed,  sir,  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,”  said 
Tynte. 

“  Don’t  name  it.  In  serving  a  friend  I  feel  pleasure.” 

He  then  went  direct  to  his  banker’s,  drew  a  chock  for 
the  amount,  and  returned  with  the  money ;  determined, 
however,  not  to  hand  it  over  until  that  had  been  done  which 
he  imagined  would  secure  him  against  all  risk. 

“  Well,  I’ve  got  it,  sir,”  said  he,  on  his  return  ;  “  but 
only,  only  on  one  condition,  for  he ’s  a  very  suspicious  fel¬ 
low,  he  is.  For  my  part  I  can’t  bear  to  see  people  so  sus¬ 
picious.” 

“  What  is  the  condition  1  ” 

“  Why,  that  you  write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
half-note,  and  to  request  your  correspondent  to  send  the 
other  by  return,  addressed  to  yon  at  my  office,  and  give  me 
an  authority  in  writing  to  open  the  letter  on  its  arrival, 
and  to  hand  the  coatonts  to  my  friend.” 
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“  Most  certainly.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  that.  He ’s 
d  clever  fellow  though !  ”  he  added,  smiling  ;  “  whoever  he 
may  be,  he ’s  a  sharp,  shrewd  dog  !  ” 

“  He  is,”  returned  Bull,  who  really  thorght  that  he  was. 
“  He  knows  a  little  :  as  much  perhaps  as  here  and  there 
one.  There ’s  no  getting  over  /Wm.” 

Mr.  Tynte  was  quite  pleased  with  this  remarkable  ob¬ 
servation,  and  occasionally  smiled  while  writing  the  letter, 
which  he  delivered  when  finished  to  Bull,  with  the  author¬ 
ity,  received  the  money,  and  left. 

While  Bull,  however,  was  rubbing  his  knees,  chuckling 
at  the  excessively  artful  way  in  which  he  had  made  the  ten 
pounds,  and  congratulating  himself  upon  his  unexampled 
cleverness,  he  received  a  note  from  George,  which  iiiada 
him  tremble,  for  it  informed  him  not  only  of  the  arrest,  but 
of  the  suspicion  which  George  entertained  of  its  having 
been  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  Tynte.  He  there¬ 
fore  lost  not  a  moment  in  starting  for  Chancery-lane,  from 
which  the  note  had  been  dated  ;  nay,  so  dreadfully  alarmed 
had  he  become,  that  he  actually  called  a  coach,  and  had, 
moreover,  the  unprecedented  generosity  to  tell  the  driver 
that  he  would  give  him  an  additional  sixpence  to  make  his 
horses  gallop  all  the  way. 

The  coachman,  in  consequence  of  this,  did  his  best,  and 
having  done  so,  demanded  a  shilling  more  than  his  fare,  be¬ 
sides  insisting  resolutely  upon  having  the  promised  six¬ 
pence.  It  was  well  for  him  that  Bull  was  not  in  haste 
alone,  but  also  in  a  state  of  agitation :  as  it  was,  however, 
he  paid  him.  With  a  promise  to  have  him  up  for  extortion, 
and  having  taken  his  number,  which  he  did  not  retain  in 
his  memory  a  moment,  he  entered  the  house  with  a  dirty 
individual  who  had  two  pots  of  porter  in  one  hand,  and  a 
singularly  coarse  beef-steak  in  the  other. 

“  Mr.  Julian  I  believe  is  here  1”  said  Bull,  to  the  person 
in  attendance. 

“  First  to  the  left,”  said  that  person,  unlocking  a  door, 
surmounted  with  spikes,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Ball  ascended,  and  having  knocked  at  the  first  door  on 
the  right,  entered  a  room, which  was  crowdvd  with  all  sorts 
of  persons,  the  whole  of  whom  looked  at  him  in  an  instant, 
but  the  next  instant  turned  with  an  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  not  being  the  man  whom  any  of  them  expected. 

“Mr.  Julian  I”  said  he,  looking  around  ;  but  as  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  him  that  this  w'as  not  the  first  to  the  left, 
he  rectified  his  error,  and  found  George  alone. 

“  Dear,  bless  me  ?”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
“  Why,  my  dear  boy,  why — what  is  all  this  1  What ’s  it 
for  1  What ’s  the  amount  I  ” 

“  Only  ten  thousand  pounds,”  replied  George,  with  a  smile. 

“  Ten  thousand  cried  Bull,  starting  back  as  if  struck. 
"  Why — why — ten  thousand  ! — Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Dear,  bless  my  life,  I ’d  not  the  slightest  notion  of  your  be¬ 
ing  in  so  deep  !  ” 

“  Nor  had  I  until  this  morning :  I  assure  you  it  rather 
surprised  me  !  ” 

“  But  what  have  you  been  doing  to  owe  so  much  money  1  ” 

“  I  don’t  owe  a  shilling  of  it!  not  a  singis  shilliaf !  ** 

“  But  how  can  that  be,  my  boy  1  How  can  they  arrest 
you  for  a  debt  you  don’t  owe  1  It ’s  illegal,  it  is:  it  can’t 
be  !  In  a  land  of  liberty  like  this  ! — a  Christian  country ! — 
a  country  with  laws — ” 

“  Which  afford  no  protection,”  added  George,  “  save  to 
those  by  whom  they  are  violated — laws,  sir,  which  scourge 
the  unfortunate  man.  while  they  shield  the  accomplished 
villain.” 

“  But  how  can  it  be  1  How  can  they  answer  to  arrest  a 
man  who  don’t  owe  a  farthing  I  I  believe  you,  of  course, 
my  dear  boy,  because  I  know  you  would  n’t  deceive  me  ; 
but  I  don’t  understand  it,  I  don’t !  Who ’s  the  creditor  T — 
the  man  at  whose  suit  the  writ  issued  1  ” 

“  His  name,  it  appears,  is  Christopher  Draygon.” 

“Draygon — Draygon — Draygon — who’s  Draygon  I  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell,  indeed,  I  never  heard  of  the  name  before.” 

“  Never  heard  of  him  ! — never  had  any  transaction  with 
him  ! — where  does  he  live  I  I'U  see  into  it  ? — I  ’ll  see  after 
him ! — I  ’ll  Draygon  him,  I  will !— only  just  let  me  know 
where  he  lives.” 

“  This  is  the  address;  I  sent  a  man  at  once,  dswn  to  the 
office  to  look  at  the  affidavit ;  but  1  don’t  expect  you  ’ll  find 
him.” 

“  Not  find  him  1  I  ’ll  find  him.  He  shan’t  escapa  me.” 

“If  you  should  see  him,  just  bring  him  here,”  said 
George  :  “persuade  him  to  come  with  you.” 
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“  I’erwiadp  him  ! — he  ehall  come !  I  ’ll  collar  him.  Keep 
Qp  your  Hpiritf<,  my  dear  boy  :  I  ’ll  see  it  all  right.  I  ahall 
soon  be  back  ;  it  is  n’t  fiir  :  only  in  Fetter-lane  : — keep  up 
your  spirits.” 

Having  been  assured  by  George  that  he  was  not  at  all  de-  j 
pressed,  he  started  for  the  residence  of  Christopher  Dray-  i 
gon,  which  he  found  to  be  a  filthy,  loathsome  place,  the  j 
lower  part  of  which  was  kept  by  a  dealer  in  old  iron,  rage, 
and  bones.  i 

‘‘Does  a  Mr.  Christopher  Draygon  live  here  1”  inquired  j 
Bull,  having  entered  the  shop.  I 

“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  a  person,  whose  face  and  arras  were  i 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  a  thick  , 
coat  of  rust  and  grease  commingled.  j 

“  Can  1  see  him,  pray  1  Is  he  within  1  ”  i 

“  No  ;  he ’s  never  at  home,  on’y  at  night,  sir.  We  don’t  ' 
scarce  see  nothing  at  all  of  him.”  1 

‘‘  What  is  be,  pray  1  ”  j 

“  Don’t  know  nothing  at  all  about  him.  I  on’y  know  he 
goes  out  in  the  morning  and  comes  home  at  night.” 

‘‘  Is  he  a  rich  man  1  ” 

“  Rich  '  ”  echoed  the  dirty  individual,  tossing  his  head 
contemptuously  ;  “  rich!  God  pity  him  !  I  on’y  wish  he 
w^;  he  would  n’t  then  be  so  back'ard  in  coming  forrard 
with  his  rent.” 

‘‘  What  is  the  best  time  to  catch  him  at  home,  my  friend  1 
I  want  to  see  him  on  very  particular  business  indeed.” 

‘‘  Oh,  you  vHtnt  to  see  him  I  Ah,  then  there  ain’t  one 
h'tlf  a  chance.  If  you  did  n’t  want  to  see  him  you  might 
catch  him  by  a  miracle,  if  you ’ve.  luck  ;  but  as  you  do  want 
to  see  lam,  I  can't  give  ywu  no  sort  of  hopes;  he’s  as  slip¬ 
pery  as  a  live  silver  eel.” 

‘‘Then  there's  no  chance  of  seeing  him  1” 

“  Not  half  a  ha'porth  !  He  never  sees  nobody  ;  ’special¬ 
ly  if  any  body ’s  arter  him.  I  never  see  such  a  fish  I  I ’m 
sure  the  gen’elmen  a^  calls,  is  astonuhing  :  but  no,  he  won’t 
see  them,  tlie  etarnal  fool ;  for  sich  connections,  in  course, 
might  do  something  for  him.  It’s  pride,  o’  my  thinking: 
for  rayther  than  put  hi.-self  hunder  a  obligation,  he  goes  on 
and  oti  here  as  poor  as  a  bug.” 

‘‘  Is  he  a  lawyer,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  law  1  ” 

“  Heaven  and  earth  on’y  knows  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
does.  I  can’t  make  him  out,  and  never  could.” 

‘‘  Well,  I ’m  obliged  to  you  for  the  information.  Good 
day.” 

As  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bull  now  began  to  be  opened ;  as  he 
pretty  clearly  saw  that  this  was  in  reality  a  most  villainous 
transaction ;  he  called  upon  an  attorney  whom  he  knew,  and 
who  walked  to  the  lock-up-house  with  him. 

As  they  entered  the  room  w’hich  was  occupied  by  George, 
he  looked  at  the  attorney  wtth  an  expression  indicative  of 
something  like  a  desire  to  annihilate  him  without  any  un¬ 
necessary  loss  of  time,  conceiving  that,  of  course,  he  was 
no  other  person  than  the  veritable  Christopher  Draygon, 
Gant.  On  being  undeceived,  however,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  they  entered  calmly  into  the  question  of  what 
was  to  be  done. 

‘‘  This  is  not,  by  any  means,”  said  the  attorney,  ‘‘  an  un- 
commoR  occurrence,  although  it  appears  to  be,  and  is  in 
reality,  monstrous.  My  only  wonder  is  that  they  did  not 
proceed  a  little  farther,  and  have  a  couple  of  affidavits  and 
a  couple  of  plaintiffs,  in  order  that  the  difficulty  might 
thereby  be  doubled  However,  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  find  good  bail  ” 

”  The  amount  is  so  large  !”  said  George.  t 

“  True  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  large  amount ;  but  as  the  matter 
is  certain  t«9  come  to  nothing,  Mr.  Bull,  I  should  .say,  might 
with  ease  find  an  equally  responsible  person  to  join  him  ” 
This  rather  startled  Bull.  The  idea  of  becoming  bail  for 
so  large  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  pounds,  had  a  powerful  effect  | 
upon  his  nerves.  He  did  not,  however,  see  how  he  could 
refuse,  and  was  therefore  quite  silent. 

“  But  surely,”  said  (ieorge,  who  had  watched  Bull  in¬ 
tently,  and  knew  pretty  well  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
surely  a  judge,  sir,  would  order  my  discharge  upon  ffnd- 
iug  nominal  bail,  or  a  strong  affidavit  of  the  faeU  f  ” 

“  That  has  been  tried,”  replied  the  attorney,  “  again  and 
again.  The  judge  assumes  to  have  no  such  power.  His 
argument  is,  that  if  he  could  discharge  on  the  plea  of  not 
owing  the  money,  in  a  case  for  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  could  do  it  for  twenty  pounds,  or  any  other  sum.  He 
would  than  have  all  the  trying  ;  and  if  that  were  once  es¬ 
tablished,  ha  woald  hart  as  maay  saase  as  if  ho  wore  in¬ 


vested  with  the  power  of  unmarrying  the  married.  Bail, 
sir,  must  be  found,  or  you  ’ll  have  to  lie  in  a  prison,  sir, 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  mouths;  for,  of  course,  they  ’ll  rule 
you  on.” 

‘‘  But  can’t  we  punish  the  knaves  1  ”  inquired  Bull.  “  Is 
there  no  sort  of  remedy  1  ” 

*‘  Remedy  1  Oh,  yes  !  of  course,  there ’s  a  remedy  !  It ’s 
a  free  Briton’s  proudest  boast  that  there  can  be  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy  !  For  example,  you  bring  your  action 
for  a  malicious  arrest,  and  what  do  you  getl  Why,  after 
going  on  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half,  you  get  a  verdict, 
and  that ’s  about  all  that  you  do  get.  Where ’s  the  defend¬ 
ant  1  He ’s  not  to  be  found.  His  name  is  Christopher 
Draygon,  and  he  lived  at  a  marine  store-shop  in  Fetter 
Lane  once,  but  where  is  he  now  1  Who  can  tell  1  You 
can't  hod  him  ! — and  if  even  you  can,  what  then — what  is 
he  1  A  beggar  !  Still  there 's  no  wrong  without  a  remedy  ! 
Bail,  sir,  must  be  bad ;  nothing  else  can  be  done.” 

**  It’s  a  monstrous  sum  of  money,”  observed  Bull,  “is 
ten  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Yes,  but  then  it  isn’t  like  a  real  debt,”  said  the  attor¬ 
ney.  "You ’d  have  no  difficulty  at  all,  you  know,  in  get¬ 
ting  a  friend  to  join  you  in  such  a  case  as  this.” 

‘*  I  don’t  know  :  people  don't  like  to  do  it,  they  don't. 

“  Y'ou  can  get  it  done  :  there ’s  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  only  question  is,  have  you  suIRcient  confidence  in 
I  Mr.  Julian  1  ” 

j  “  I  have  every  confidence  in  him,  I  have.  I  don’t  be- 
I  lieve  he ’d  do  anything  wrong  for  the  world.” 
j  “  There  is  nothing  to  induce  him  to  do  so  in  this  case  ; 

I  he  has  no  temptation  Uxfix  his  bail.” 

I  ‘‘  I  see  that,  I  do  ;  1  see  it  clearly.  Well !  I  ’ll  go  at  once 
and  do  w'hat  I  can.  ” 

‘‘  I  only  want  to  get  out,”  said  George,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  pacing  the  room  in  silence,  ‘‘  and  1  ’ll  undertake 
t,i  relieve  you  of  all  re^onsibility  within  aweeJi.” 

‘‘  My  dear  boy,  I ’ve  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  you. 
It  shall  be  done.  I  promise  you,  I  ’ll  do  it  without  delay.” 

This  promise  was  faithfully  performed  ;  and  as  the  officer 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  biul,  on  receiving  a  liberal 
fee,  George  was  liberated  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

“  Now,”  said  Bull,  when  this  had  been  accomplished, 
”  as  you  strongly  suspect  that  man  Tynte,  1  ’ll  tell  you  what 
I  did  this  meruing.” 

He  then  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  all  that  had 
occurred,  and  when  he  had  fini^ed,  George  exclaimed, 
‘‘  I ’m  glad  of  it !  ” 

“  Glad  !  ”  cried  Bull,  in  a  state  of  amazement. 

‘‘  Glad,”  replied  George.  “  And  I  hope  that  it  will  turn 
out  as  1  fully  expect  it  will,  that  he  has  got  seme  one  else, 
sir,  to  cash  the  other  half.” 

‘‘  What,  that  1  may  be  swindled  out  of  two  hundred 
pounds  I  ” 

‘‘  Oh,  we  shall  find  out  who  has  got  the  other  half,  and 
when  we  do,  sir,  we  ’ll  fix  him.” 

“  Fix  him !  I  ’ll  punish  him,  I  will,  with  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  law !  A  scoundrel  like  that  to  come  and  swindle 
people  out  of  their  subetaace  !  I  ’ll  have  him  up  before  the 
Lord  Mayor !  I  '11  have  him  transported,  I  will !  Coming 
to  me  with  his  rag,  and  getting  a  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  here  out  of  me  !  Hanging ’s  too  good  for  such  a 
fellow.” 

‘‘  I  expect  you  got  the  worst  of  it !  ” 

”  The  worst  of  it !  ”  Who ’d  have  thought  it  possible  1 
Coming  to  me,  as  he  did.  with  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm 
and  begging  my  pardon,  and  hoping  I ’d  forgive  him,  and 
all  for  the  purpose  of  taking  me  in  !  The  scoundrel !  I  *d 
have  forgiven  him  if  I ’d  only  known  it.  I’d  have  kicked 
him  out  of  the  office  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  I’d  have 
strangled  him,  I  would.  Is  a  fellow  like  that  fit  to  live  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  1  I'U  trounce  him  !  1  ’ll  teach  him 

to  come  with  his  bits  of  rags  to  me  !  Why  he  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  stake,  he  ought !  Plundering  people  like 
that !  ” 

**  Have  you  posted  the  letter  to  GlosterV* 

"  Oh,  it 's  gone.  The  scoundrel !  I  put  it  in  myself  to 
make  sure.” 

‘‘  Well,  then  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  case  stands.  If 
it  be  as  I  anticipate,  I  ’H,  in  the  first  place,  release  you  from 
all  responsibility  on  my  account,  and  then  with  arguments 
which  shall  not  fail,  I  ’ll  convince  him  of  the  expediency, 
not  only  of  making  restitution,  but  of  never  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  annoy  cither  of  ua,  in  any  way,  again.” 
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“  Frighten  him  into  fit*,  my  dear  boy  !  make  him  feel  aa 
if  he  had  n’t  a  head  on.” 

‘‘I  ’ll  DiaKage  him.  Leave  him  to  me.” 

**  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  blackguard  !  It  ’a 
enough  to  make  a  man  hit  hie  mother.  I  shall  always  look 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  I  shall,  upon  him  who  pulls  a  long 
face  and  comes  to  beg  pardon.  I  feel  so  mad,  my  dear 
boy,  at  being  bit  in  this  barefaced  way,  I  don’t  know  how  i 
to  contain  myself,  I  don’t.  I ’m  fit  to  bite  my  own  nose 
off !  ” 

And  it  Is  a  striking  fact,  that  as  he  did  not  believe  him¬ 
self  then  to  be  quite  so  clever  as  he  had  imagined  himself 
to  be,  he  was  humiliated  even  in  his  own  estimation. 

CHAPTER  IX.... The  Potato  Speculation. 

As  George  had  anticipated,  so  it  occurred ;  no  such  per¬ 
son  as  the  one  to  whom  the  letter  had  been  addressed,  was 
known  at  Gloucester ;  while  Tynte,  hearing  that  George 
was  most  anxious  to  meet  with  him,  wisely  kept  out  of  the 
way.  He  could  nowhere  be  found ;  the  whole  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  applied  to  in  vain  ;  not  one  of  them  had  seen 
kim,  but  they  all  had  to  propose  highly  lucrative  schemes,  in 
which  they  hoped  he  weuld  join  them,  but  to  which  he  re¬ 
fused  even  to  listen  for  a  moment. 

On  calling,  however,  upon  Wese,  to  ascertain  if/ie  knew 
of  Tynte’s  retreat,  he  was  replied  to  in  a  manner  so  solemn, 
and  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  that  he  con¬ 
sented  to  give  his  best  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  advise 
him  when  he  had  heard  the  particulars,  how  to  act,  which  ' 
so  delighted  the  immortal  Peter,  that  he  seiaed  his  hand  | 
and  shook  it  with  an  expression  of  joy.  I 

”  I  have  conceived,  sir,’,  said  he,  assuming  a  rnost  im-  | 
portant  aspect,  on  becoming  somewhat  tranquil,  “  I  have  | 
•onceived,  sir,  a  project,  an  original  project,  which,  if  well  , 
•arried  out,  sir,  cannot  fail  to  make  our  fortunes  at  once  ;  { 
and  what  is  more,  it ’s  on  the  square,  sir ! — strictly  on  tlie 
square.” 

“  Well !  ”  said  George,  who  was  certainly  rather  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  scheme  he  had  the  power  to  conceive,  \ 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  | 
inasmuch  as  he  had  never  even  entertained  the  notion  that 
Peter  had  been,  on  any  oeeasion,  blessed  with  an  idea 
which  could  lay  claim  to  anything  bearing  tlie  semblance 
of  originality.  “  Well— what  is  it!  ” 

**  Sir ;  ”  replied  Peter,  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  ;  asd  you  are  the 
only  man  in  the  world  whom  I  would  tell.  I  have  n’t 
named  it  to  a  single  soul ;  I  have  kept  it,  sir,  within  my 
own  breast  Not  that  I ’m  afraid  of  people  acting  upon  the 
idea,  because  they  could  n’t  carry  it  out,  sir ;  were  they  to 
make  the  attempt,  they  would  only  spoil  it.  No,  sir,  the  i 
thing  must  be  done  by  us ;  we  alone  can  manage  it ;  you  and 
I,  sir,  are  the  only  men  !  ” 

George  smiled,  but  seemed  to  be  anxious  for  him  to  come 
to  the  point. 

“  In  the  first  place,  sir,”  continued  Peter,  “  we  must  get 
a  patent  for  it;  we  must  secure  it  to  ourselves,  and  they 
can’t  refuse  to  grant  us  a  patent ! — that ’s  perfectly  ihipos- 
Bible.” 

“  But  what  w  it  I”  said  George,  impatiently. 

‘‘  Sir,”  replied  Peter,  who  was  in  no  sort  of  haste  ;  “  it 
is  a  thing,  sir,  which  will  yield  a  profit,  sir,  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  per  cent.  Look  at  that ! — sixteen  hundred  per 
cent. !  ” 

“  That  is  rather  a  large  profit,”  observed  George. 

”  Sir,  it  is  a  large  profit ;  but  it  v»  to  be  done,  and  what 
is  more,  sir,  done  with  ease  !  ” 

”  I  am  impatient  to  know  what  it  is!  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  important,  I  should  think.” 

“  It  is,  sir,  of  universal  importance.  I ’ve  got  the  pros¬ 
pectus  drawn  out,  and  all  the  preliminaries  arranged ;  1  ’ve 
been  working  hard  at  it,  sir:  every  thing  is  ready,  and  I 
mean,  sir,  to  call  it  ”  The  British  asd  Folrcigw  Asmocia-  j 
TIOW  FOR  THE  RewOVATIOR  OF  WhITE  KjD  Gl/JVES  !  ” 

”  For  the  renovation  of  what !  ”  exclaimed  George, 
laughing  heartily. 

**  White  kid  gloves,”  replied  Peter,  with  a  solemn  ex¬ 
pression,  wondering  what  on  earth  could  have  made  George 
merry  t  ”  don’t  you  think  it  a  eapital  idea  1  ” 

**  Oh,  excellent ! — but  how  do  you  mean  to  proceed  I” 

**  Why,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  we  must  take  a  magnificent 
office  ;  appoint  a  banker,  a  solicitor,  and  so  on  ;  issue  pros¬ 
pectuses — I ’ve  got  a  flamer,  ready— capital  fifty  thousand 
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^  pounds,  in  five  hundred  shares  cf  a  hundred  pounds  each; 
it’s  of  no  use  commencing  with  less  than  fifty  thousand” 

'*  No  ;  I  should  say  that  that  is  about  the  smallest  capital 
you  ought  to  commence  with  to  do  any  good.  But  how  do 
you  renovate  gloves  1  and  how  can  sixteen  hundred  per 
cent,  be  obtained  I  ” 

‘‘  I’ll  explain — but  in  the  strictest  confidence  !” 

”  Of  course  !  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  then  I  have  made  the  discovery,  that  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  flannel  in  the  spirit.-*  of  turpentine,  aad  rub¬ 
bing  it  over  the  gloves,  every  species  of  dirt  in  an  instant 
disappears  ;  when,  by  washing  them  well  in  cold  water,  and 
letting  them  gradually  dry,  you  restore  them  to  their  prii*- 
tine  beauty  ;  you  make  them,  sir,  just  as  go«>d  as  new,  with¬ 
out  the  shape  being  altered,  or  the  stitches  destroyed.  Very 
well ;  now,  two  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  sir,  can  be  cleaned 
at  the  cost  of  one  farthing  ;  half  a  farthing’s-worth  of  tur¬ 
pentine  being  sufllcieut  to  clean  each  pair — charge  four- 
pence  per  pair  for  their  renovation,  and  that  gives  you  a 
profit  at  once  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  per  cent.” 

”  Well,  certainly  nothing  ran  be  clearer  than  that  But 
why  do  you  propose  to  call  it  the  British  and  Foreign  Asso¬ 
ciation  I  ” 

“  Because  most  of  the  kid  g'.  ves  worn,  sir,  are  foreign¬ 
ers.  Those  buff  ones  are  Frenchmen,  you  have  on.  I  can 
tell  them  in  a  moment.  Now,  1  suppose  you  gave  half  a 
crown  for  these  1  ” 

“  That,  I  believe,  was  the  price.” 

‘*  Very  well,  then  ;  just  look  at  the  case  as  it  stands. 
When  they  are  soiled,  and  they  soon  are,  you  can’t  wear 
them  ;  you  buy  another  pair,  and  have  to  give  another  half- 
crown  :  whereas,  if  you  had  them  renovated  for  the  small 
charge  of  fourpence,  you  would  save  within  a  fraction  of 
four  hundred  per  cent.  So  that  you  see  the  importance  of 
the  scheme  is  so  general  and  so  vast,  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  we  realize  at  least  twenty  thousand  a 
year.” 

‘‘  Certainly  not  less  than  that,”  said  George  drily. 

”  No  ;  I  don’t  see  how  we  can.  And  then,  you  know, 
we’ll  have  the  whole  of  the  workmen  solemnly  sworn  to 
secrecy.” 

“  Yes,  that  I  shonld  say  will  be  very  essential.  IIow 
many  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  are  purchased  every  year  1” 

”  How  many  I  ” — cried  Peter — ”  can’t  tell.” 

‘‘  Oh,  that  of  course  must  be  got  for  the  prospectus. 
Show  that : — get  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
then,  you  know,  we  ’ll  talk  about  the  patent.” 

This  rather  puzzled  Peter.  But  he  promised  promptly 
to  get  at  it :  oh,  he  could  do  it — nay  he  leould! — and  when 
George  had  left,  he  began  to  consider  Aoio,  without  su.s- 
pecting  for  a  moment  that  George  had  not  been  much 
struck  w’ith  either  the  excellence  or  the  practicability  of  the 
project. 

Now,  as  at  this  particular  period  the  revenue  was  being 
constantly  defrauded  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  stamps;  as  the  process  by  w'hich  it  was  eflected 
had  become  well  known  to  him,  and  as  he  had  fur  some 
time  made  the  meann  by  which  it  could  be  eflectually  pre¬ 
vented  his  study  ;  George,  wishing  to  do  something  which 
might  place  him  in  a  better  position  before  Metiregor  re¬ 
turned  from  Poyais,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  soliciting  an  interview,  and  stating  the  object  pro¬ 
posed. 

As  a  brief  explanation  of  the  mode  in  >fhich  this  species 
of  fraud  was  accomplished  may  be  held  to  be  necessary,  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  state  that,  by  a  chemical  process,  the 
ink  was  discharged  from  old  stamps  which  (the  stamus 
themselves,  of  course,  being  perfectly  uninjured,)  were  sold 
again  as  new.  This  system  was  carried  to  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  then,  and  has  been  practised  ever  since.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  articles  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Jew  attorneys,  at  present  practising  in  London,  were 
engrossed  upon  old  stamps  purloined  from  the  Master’s 
office  in  the  Temple.  But  the  lose  to  the  revenue  was  not 
all ;  the  public  suffered  by  the  system  to  a  ruinous  extent : 
and  as  names  and  dates  could  be  removed  from  any  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  utmost  facility,  it  may  be  readily  conceived 
that  if  the  system  were  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  carried,  commercial  credit  in  this  or  any  other 
country  w'oald  be  utterly  destroyed.  George  would  under¬ 
take  to  discharge  any  portion  of  the  writing  sn  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  a  check,  a  will,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of  in¬ 
strument  ;  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  checking  the  knaves 
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by  whom  it  was  fraudulently  practised  that  he  sought,  and 
eventually  discovered,  the  means  of  rendering  it  imponible. 

His  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  well 
received  and  an  early  interview  promised.  Indeed,  the 
answer  returned  was  of  a  character  so  favorable,  that 
Ceorge  went  in  search  of  premises  adapted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper,  having  explained,  in  his  letter  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  public  service  rendered, 
he  should  expect  to  have  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  paper  to  be  used  for  stamps  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
being  only  from  a  peculiarly  manufactured  paper  that  ink 
could  not  be  discharged. 

While  looking  out  for  premises  suitable  for  this  purpose 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  he  happened  to  hear  that  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  person,  yarned  Coirnan,  who  had  at  the  time 
the  temporary  management  of  a  slate  quarry,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  who  had  for  years  been  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  was  the  very  mas  to  whom  he  ought  at 
once  to  apply,  and  who  would  be  happy  to  give  him  what¬ 
ever  information  on  the  subject  he  might  require. 

Without  waiting  for  a  second  communication  from  the 
Chancellor,  he  therefore  started  for  Plymouth,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  Colman,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
highly  intelligent  man,  and  withal  so  exceedingly  active  that 
he  promised  to  give  him  a  liberal  engagement  in  the  event 
of  his  succeeding  in  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  more¬ 
over  offered — as  an  immediate  return  for  the  politeness 
with  which  he  had  been  received — to  take  his  nephew  with 
him  to  London,  and  to  place  him  in  a  situation,  which  offer 
was  gladly  accepted,  the  young  man  being  exceedingly 
poor,  although  fairly  entitled  to  considerable  property,  to 
which,  however,  he  had  been  unable  to  establish  his  claim. 

The  object  of  his  visit  having  thus  been  satisfactorily  at¬ 
tained,  he  proposed  to  leave  Plymouth  on  the  following 
day  ;  but  as,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  happened  to 
hear  at  the  inn  at  which  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  that 
three  persons  had  just  arrived  from  town  with  the  view  of 
buying  up  all  the  potatoes,  a  scarcity  being  anticipated,  he 
inquired  further  into  the  matter,  and  having  ascertained 
that  potatoes  were  then  extremely  cheap,  and  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  becoming  extremely  dear  was  not  very  re¬ 
mote,  be  thought  that  be  might  just  as  well  enter  into  a 
little  potatoe  speculation  he  being  then  within  a  few 

miles  of  the  place  from  which  the  great  London  market 
was  to  a  very  considerable  extent  supplied. 

After  weighing  the  matter  fur  some  time,  and  hearing  all 
the  landlord  wished  to  impart — and  that  person  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eloquent  while  describing  tlie  fortunes  that  had 
been  made  by  potato  speculations — George  went  at  once  to 
Colman,  and  on  finding  that  he  knew  the  majority  of  the 
growers,  through  whom  he  could  easily  get  at  the  rest,  he 
determined  upon  starting  the  next  morning  early,  with  the 
view  of  buying  up  all  that  were  to  be  had,  and  then  selling 
them  to  those  merchants  who  had  gone  down,  in  order  to 
do  the  same  thing  ;  Itut  who,  lest' it  should  be  thought  that 
they  tocuUed  the  potatoes,  intended  to  wait  till  market  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  accordingly  started,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  protege,  Frederick  Broadbridge,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  singularly  uncouth  set  of 
people,  with  whom  he  discovered  that,  in  order  to  do  any 
good,  he  must  eat  and  drink  enough  at  least  fur  six. 

These  people  complained  bitterly  of  London  merchants 
in  the  aggregate,  who,  in  consequence  of  there  having  been 
no  competition,  had  for  years  l^en  in  the  habit  of  giving 
them  what  price  they  pleased,  and  declared  that  the  result 
of  this  monopoly  had  been  to  make  potatoes  scarcely  worth 
growing  at  all,  and  that  they  supposed — as  the  price  got 
less  every  year — that  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant  when 
the  merchants  would  expect  them  to  give  them  for  nothing, 
send  them  home,  pay  the  freight,  and  then  peel  them. 

C^orge  explained  to  them  all  that  he  was  connected  with 
BO  monopoly,  that  he  wislied  to  purchase  solely  on  his  own 
account;  and  having  set  forth  clearly  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  wouM  derive  from  competition,  he  became 
so  great  a  favorite  with  them  and  their  wives,  that  they 
vowed  they  would  rather  let  him  have  them  at  two  bliillings 
per  bag,  than  they  would  sell  them  to  the  monopolists  at 
two  and  twopence.  George,  however,  insisted  upon  giv¬ 
ing  them  two  and  threepence,  which  made  him  their  idol 
at  once,  for  they  believed — and  it  was  in  reality  the  fact — 
that  he  wished  to  take  no  advantage  of  them,  and  there¬ 
fore,  could  he  have  eaten  enough  for  five  and  twenty  giants, 
they  would  have  been  all  the  better  pleased. 


Having  passed  nearly  two  days  among  them,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  purchasing  ten  thousand  bags  at  the  price  he  had 
fixed,  and  when  they  assured  him  that  in  putting  them  up 
they  would  do  him  justice — which  he  felt  convinced  they 
would  do — he  took  a  hearty  leave  of  them,  their  wives,  and 
daughters,  and  returned  with  his  companion  to  the  inn. 

On  the  morrow,  being  market-day,  the  monopolists  made 
their  appearance,  and  of  course  treated  th«  farmers,  as 
usual,  cavalierly.  They  did  n’t  want  potatoes! — net  they. 
Potatoes  were  a  drug  in  the  market  already  ;  but  they 
would  n’t  mind  taking  them  off  their  hands  at  a  price ! 

The  farmers  enjoyed  this  amazingly,  and  chuckled  at  the 
idea — and  be  it  known  that  a  Cornish  farmer  can  chuckle 
when  he  likes,  and  that  in  a  style  too,  which  no  other 
farmer  can  match — bat  when  they  informed  the  monopolists 
that  they  had  keen  thus  forestalled,  it  was  found  that  those 
monopolists  dtd  want  potatoes,  and  that  very  much :  indeed, 
so  much,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  price  rose  to 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  bag. 

While  George  was  deliberating  whether  to  sell  them  to 
the  monopolists  there  or  in  London,  he  saw  a  placard  an¬ 
nouncing  the  sale  of  a  small  brig,  under  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  as  the  freight  from  thence  to  London  was 
one  pound  per  ton,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
purchase  her  on  easy  terms,  he  might  make  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  joint  speculation,  besides  having  her,  in  the 
event  of  a  vessel  being  required — which  he  fully  expected — 
to  sail  for  Poyais. 

Having  spoken  to  Colman  on  the  subject,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  to  several  masters  of  vessels,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  the  brig  came  last  from  the  Cape  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  ;  that  she  had  put  into  Plymouth  in  distress ;  that 
soon  after  her  arrival  her  owner  in  London  had  become 
bankrupt ;  that  her  cargo  had  been  landed  ;  that  the  vessel 
and  stores  only  were  for  sale ;  and  that  their  opinion  was, 
that  although  she  would  be  cheap  at  a  thousand  pounds, 
she  would  fetch  but  five  or  six  hundred. 

la  consequence  of  this,  George  attended  the  sale,  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day,  having  previously  gone 
on  board  with  a  person  in  whose  judgment  Colman  had 
informed  him  he  could  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  brig  was  put  up  at  three  hundred  pounds,  and  after 
various  biddings  reached  four  hundred  guineas.  The  broker 
then,  to  gain  time  and  to  secure  thereby  a  better  price,  gave 
a  history  of  the  vessel :  He  stated  that  she  was  Spanish 
built,  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the  packet  service, 
was  a  very  fast  staler,  had  been  afterward  employed  in 
the  slave  trade,  had  been  captured  on  the  Coast  of  Africa 
for  acts  of  piracy,  after  having  been  fired  into  asd  her  com¬ 
mander  killed  ;  that  she  was  sent  into  Mozambique,  cou- 
demned,  put  up  for  sale,  purchased  by  a  merchant  residing 
at  the  Cape  fur  himself  and  partner,  taken  round  to  that 
settlement,  loaded  with  wine,  despatched  for  England,  en¬ 
countered  bad  weather  in  the  Channel  and  put  into  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  distress;  and  that  he  marvelled  greatly  that  after  all 
this,  no  more  than  four  hundred  guineas  should  be  offered. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  was  very  powerful:  the 
bidding  again  went  on  until  it  reached  four  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  when  the  broker  again  paused,  but  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  brig, 
he  inquired  for  the  last  time  if  there  was  any  advance  on 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds!  when  George  bid  five 
hundred,  and  thefiiammer  went  down. 

George  having  prepared  himself  for  this,  paid  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  then,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  rest  was  to  be  paid  within  a  week.  An  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  stores  was  then  handed  to  him,  together  with 
her  register  and  other  papers,  and  he  congratulated  him¬ 
self  upon  having  made  the  purchase,  and  with  reason,  inas¬ 
much  as,  deducting  the  freight  of  his  potatoes,  the  cost  of 
the  vessel  could  not  exceed  two  hnndred  pounds. 

On  going  on  board  the  following  day  to  look  over  the 
stores  with  the  broker,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  fitting-out 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  appointment  of  the  master  and  crew, 
he  observed  a  number  of  peculiarly  formed  cheeses,  and 
having  tasted  one  or  two  of  them,  he  determined  to  take 
home  half-a-dozen  to  Julia.  '^key  were  accordingly 
packed  up  ;  and  when  he  had  given  full  instructions  to  the 
broker  and  to  Frederick,  whom  he  left  to  look  after  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  his  absence,  he  started  for  town  with  his  cheeses. 

On  his  arrival,  he  proceeded  directly  home,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  joy  by  both  Julia  and  H^en.  He  had  never 
been  absent  from  Julia  before,  and  her  delight  at  seeing 
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him,  aad  that  moreover  looking  to  well,  may  be  conceived 
—but  by  those  alone  who  know  what  a  god  an  ad'ectiuuate 
husband  is  in  the  eyes  of  an  amiable  woman. 

During  the  evening  he  entertained  them  with  an  amusing 
relation  of  all  that  had  occurred,  explaining  to  them  how 
completely  he  had  lost  hia  heart  among  the  wives  and  , 
daughters  of  the  Cornish  fanners,  and  giving  them  a  graphic  : 
description  of  their  peculiar  characteristics.  But  that 
which  Julia  held  to  be  more  wondeiful  than  all  was,  the  ! 
idea  of  his  having  absolutely  purchased  a  vessel !  Oh  !  how  | 
she  did  long  tor  its  arrival  in  the  river !  for  she  had  already  j 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  must  be  something  like  a  seventy* 
four— dear  !  how  she  should  enjoy  going  on  board  while  | 
the  streamers  were  waving  and  the  sailors  were  running  up 
the  masts;  and  then  the  cabin! — to  dine  in  a  sweet  little 
cabin,  how  extremely  delightful  it  must  be ! 

George  smiled  at  the  rapture  expressed,  and  then  spoke 
of  the  cheeses,  which  they  only  wished  to  see  ;  and  when 
oae  was  produced,  they  then  only  wished  to  taste,  being 
perfectly  sure  that  anything  coming  from  iht  vessel  must 
indeed  be  delicious. 

The  tray  was  accordingly  ordered;  and  when  Julia, 
Helen,  and  Jane  had  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  George 
proceeded  to  perforate  the  top  of  the  chvese.  On  piercing 
the  rind,  however,  he  found  that  his  knife  came  in  contact 
with  something  which  certainly  was  not  cheese  !  Stimu¬ 
lated  thereby  to  further  exertions,  he  made  a  circle  in  the 
centre,  and  on  raising  the  piece  discovered  a  tin  case  em¬ 
bedded  !  The  top  of  the  case  was  oil'  in  an  instant,  and  he 
drew  forth  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  both  English  and  Foreign, 
with  a  number  of  papers  written  in  a  variety  of  languages. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  them  all  was  of  course  un¬ 
bounded.  ** Let  me  count  the  notes, cried  Julia:  and 
while  she  was  engaged  in  that  pleasing  occupation,  George  ! 
was  examining  fhe  papers. 

The  history  which  the  broker  had  given  of  the  brig  then 
occurred  to  him.  She  had  been  captured  for  acts  of  pira- 
cy :  these  were  false  papers  with  which  she  had  sailed  ! — 
the  commander  had  been  killed  when  the  brig  was  fired 
into ; — those  notes  then  were  the  property  he  had  amassed 
and  placed  there  for  security.  These  inferences  were 
natural :  nothing  could  be  more  so.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing,  during  war,  for  even  English  trading  vessels  to  sail 
with  false  papers ;  nor  was  it  unusual  for  the  money  on 
board  to  be  ingeniously  concealed ;  it  was,  therefore,  clear 
te  George  that  he  was  correct  in  his  conjectures. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  having  satified  himself  on  this  point, 

and  how  much  do  you  make  of  them  1  ” 

Can’t  tell  exactly,  yet,”  she  replied.  “  Here  are  several 
queer-looking  foreign  affairs,  which  we  cannot  at  all  un¬ 
derstand.” 

George  looked  at  them ;  and  having  made  the  necessary 
calculations,  found  that  the  value  of  the  whole  exceeded 
two  thousand  pounds. 

“  New,  my  dear  George,”  exclaimed  Julia,  “  we  ’ll  ex¬ 
amine  all  tile  others ! — we  ’ll  have  them  all  up.  Every 
cheese  may  contain  the  same  sum  :  there ’s  no  telling.” 

“  I  fear  we  shall  find  no  more,”  returned  George,  with  a 
smile. 

“  But  we  may,  you  know,  my  dear. — Who  knows  1 — Sup¬ 
pose  we  try  1  ” 

“  Oh,  by  all  means !  Order  the  rest  up.” 

They  were  accordingly  produced,  and  George  duly 
pierced  them  all ;  but  although  nothing  more  was  dis¬ 
covered,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied :  for  as,  according  to  hie 
lowest  calculation,  he  should  clear  an  additional  thousand, 
he  might  even  then  be  said  to  have  realised  three  thousand 
pounds  by  his  trip. 

CHAPTER  X.... Treats  of  various  matters  of  importance  to  all 
coaceraed. 

Julia  had  been  so  overjoyed  the  previous  evening,  that 
she  had  totally  forgotten  to  tell  George  until  the  mprning, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  prolonged  absence,  Bull  had 
been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  the  most  feverish  and  intense. 

‘‘  Forgive  me,  dear,”  she  exclaimed,  “  for  neglecting  to 
tell  you  before ;  but  oh,  he  has  been  in  tueh  a  way  ! — yau 
cannot  conceive  what  a  fidget  he  has  been  in.” 

Has  he  called  very  often  !” 

**  He  has  been  constantly  calling ;  and  asking  stich  very 
droll  questions! — Have  yon  any  idea  of  going  abroad  1  ” 

"Going  abroad,  my  love  ! — No.  What  induced  you  to 
(hink  of  that !  ” 


"Oh,  only  because  be  wished  most  particularly  to  know 
if  I  had  ever  heard  you  say  that  you  meaat  to  go  abroad.” 

It  now  became  manifest  to  George,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  "  unbounded  confidence  ”  Bull  professed  to  have  in  bis 
honor,  he  had  been  dreadfully  apprehensive  of  his  having 
intended  to  commit  the  most  ^ious  breach  of  confidence  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty — namely,  that  of  fixing  his  bail. 

He,  therefore,  on  leaving  home,  started  direct  to  Bull’s 
office,  and  the  affectionate  ecstacy  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  surpassed  every  species  of  rapture  he  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  before.  Bull  flew  to  him  a-s  he  entered,  and  seized 
both  his  hands,  and  shook  them  with  a  warmth  which  might 
have  conveyed  to  a  purely  unsophisticated  mind  an  idea  of 
a  most  ardent  friendship. 

“  My  dear  boy  !  ”  hs  exclaimed.  "  My  dear  boy  ! — you 
don’t  know,  you  don’t,  how  glad  1  am  to  see  you !  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  do,”  said  Cieorge,  drily. 

"  Well  1  And  what  have  you  done  !  What  success  have 
you  had  1  Have  you  sold  your  potatoes,  my  boy  1 — have 
you  sold  your  potatoes  1  Ah,  you  ought  to  have  let  me 
into  that.  1  ’d  have  sent  you  down  money  ;  any  sum  you 
might  have  wanted,  1  would.  Mrs.  Julian  told  me  all  about 
it ;  and  you  don’t  know  how  pleased  I  was  to  hear  the 
good  news.” 

“  I  have  to  thank  you,”  observed  George,  "  for  calling 
so  frequently  upon  Mrs.  Julian  ;  it  was  very  polite  of  you, 
very.” 

"  Don’t  name  it !  ”  said  Bull,  as  his  countenance  under¬ 
went  a  rather  sudden  change.  “  Oh,  don’t  name  it !  ” 

"  Of  course  you  began  to  imagine  1  had  run  from  my 
bail!” 

"  My  dear  boy,  how  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ! 
How  is  it  possible  I  couUl  entertain  such  a  notion  !  You 
know  me  better  than  that,  you  do ;  you  know,  you  know 
me  better.  But  now,  how  about  the  potatoes  !” 

George  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  front  the  time  he  had  left  town  until  he  opened  the 
cheese ;  but  before  he  had  perfectly  finished  the  history. 
Bull  was  informed  that  a  person  wished  to  see  him  on  very 
particular  business  indeed.  George,  therefore,  rose  at  once, 
but  Bull  begged  of  him  to  remain,  and  proceeded  to  the 
outer  office.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  been  absent  two 
minutes  before  he  returned  with  an  elderly  Jew,  whom  he 
slightly  introduced  as  Mr.  Isaacs. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  you  wish  te  ex¬ 
plain  to  this  gentleman,”  said  Bull,  addressing  Isaacs. 
"  He  knows  all  about  the  transaction.” 

"  Vy,”  returned  the  Jew,  "  arl  I  vantsh  to  exhplain, 
Mishter  Pull,  ish  ash  thish,  that  1  ’ve  cot  arf  a  note,  1  ad- 
vanched  a  hundred  and  fifty  poundsh  on,  and  vantsh  for  to 
I  get  the  other.” 

"  How  came  you  to  think  of  applying  to  Mr.  Bull !  ”  in¬ 
quired  George. 

"  Pecaush  I  heard  Mr.  Pull  reshieved  the  other  yesliterday,- 
and  ash  an  honesht  man,  vood  give  it  up  on  application.” 

“  Are  you  aware,”  said  George,  “  that  Mr.  Bull  advanced 
a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  upon  the  other  half-nete  !  ” 
j  "  A  hundred  and  ninety  poundsh  !  ”  exclaimed  Isaacs. 

I  "  Vot !  then  are  ve  shwindled  !  The  schoundrel !  1  ’ll 

have  him  transhported  !  Mishter  Pull,  vill  you  go  mit  me 
i  to  take  out  a  varrant  !  Vill  you  join  me  !  ” 

I  "  Willingly !  ”  cried  Bull,  “  I  ’ll  do  anything,  I  will,  to 
gat  him  sent  out  of  the  country.” 

“  That  ’sh  right,  Mishter  Pull ! — that  ’sh  right,  ma  friend, 
j  If  any  man  ought  to  be  shent  out  of  the  country,  it  ’sh  that 
!  shwindling  scamp.  And  yet,  vatsh  the  usha  after  arl,  Mish- 
I  ter  Pull ! — vat’sh  the  ushei  You  know  vat  he  ish,  the 
schoundrel.  Don’t  you  think,  Mishter  Pull,  vee’d  petter 
shettle  it  petveen  us  !  li  ve  shend  him  out  of  the  country, 
ve  shall  have  to  do  that.  It  ’sh  petter  to  make  the  pesht  of 
a  pad  job  at  vonsh.  Shupposh  ve  shettle  it :  vill  you  puy 
mine,  or  shall  I  puy  yoursh  !  ” 

"  Oh,  ho  !  I  perceive  !  ”  thought  George. 

"  Vat  shay  you,  Mishter  Pull !  You  know  it  musht 
j  come  to  that ! — and  meneysh  ish  very  short  vit  me  just  now.” 

“  Do  ike  numbers  correspond  !  ”  inquired  George. 

"  Yesh,  av  coursh  they  correshpond  !  ” 

"  How  do  you  know  !  ” 

"  Here  it  ish !  ”  replied  Isaacs,  showing  hia  half,  but 
holding  it  with  both  hands  tightly. 

George  looked  at  it,  and  when  Bull  produced  his,  he 
found  that  the  numbers  did  correspoiid. 

"  And  w  hen  did  you  see  this  man  last !  ”  he  inquired. 
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“  The  day  pefore  yeahterday  morning.*’ 

“  Have  you  known  him  long  1  ” 

"  Not  aho  very  long.  Pul  1  ’ve  known  him  long  enough 
now  to  know  he  'ah  a  ahwindler.” 

*'Have  you  any  objection  to  sign  this  paper  V*  said 
Ge'orge,  writing. 

“  VaUh  it  apout  1  ” 

*'  It  i«  simply  a  declaration  that  you  received  the  half 
note,  which  you  now  hold,  from  Tynte,  and  that  you  ad* 
vanced  a  sum  nf  money,  that  is  to  say  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  upon  it.” 

“  No,  I  never  putsh  ma  hand  to  psperi'h.” 

You  will  Hign  tt,  Mr.  Isaacs,  if  you  are  an  honest  man.” 

1  am  on  hunesht  man,  put  1  vill  not  shighn.  Itsh  a  pad 
practish  that  ish  of  putting  namesh  to  papert>h.” 

“Then  1  see  how  it  is,”  said  George,  clearly.  “  You 
will  probably  be  good  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Tynte,  whom  you 
will  see,  I  have  no  doubt,  boor  after  you  leave  here,  that 
Mr.  Bull,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Julian,  will  not  consent  to 
place  him  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  which  he  now 
stands  ;*lhat  if  he  be  desirous  of  remaining  in  this  country 
he  will  call  upon  Mr.  Julian,  or  at  least  appoint  a  time  for 
having  an  interview  with  him  forthwith ;  and  that  unless 
Mr.  Julian  shall  receive  such  an  appointment  within  three 
days,  he  may  abandon  every  hope  of  being  able  to  make 
any  arrangement,  for  nothing  shall  induce  Mr.  Julian  after 
that  to  consent  to  his  escape  from  transportation.” 

But  you  don’t  shupposh  for  a  moment  that  I ’m  in 
league  vit  him,  I  hope  1” 

*‘  I  should  say  that  which  is  false  were  I  to  say  that  I  do 
not.  1  do  suppose  it,  Mr.  Isaacs.  It  is  to  me  palpable  t 
finding  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  dangerous  position, 
he  sent  you  here  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  some  arrange* 
ment.” 

“  I  assure  you,”  said  Isaacs,  “  I  know'  nothing  at  arl 
apout  it.” 

‘‘  I  will  not  believe  you,”  returned  George;  “  your  aseur* 
ance  with  me,  therefore,  can  have  no  effect.  Go,  Mr. 
Isaacs,  tell  him  what  I  have  said:  unless  1  have  an  inter* 
view  with  him  within  three  days,  he  need  not  hope  to 
escape  transportation.” 

‘‘  But  had  n’t  we  petter  shettle  thish  pishenesh  at  vonch  1 
Von’t  it  p«  petter  for  ush  arl  1  ” 

“  No.  It  would  only  be  better  for  him.  Mr  Bull  will 
wot  hold  any  further  communication  either  with  him  or  with 
you.  This  matter  must  be  settled  with  me,  air,  and  with 
me  alone.” 

'*  Veil !  1  did  n’t  know  Mishter  Pull  vash  a  shild  to  pe  led 
by  the  noshe  py  Mishter  Julian.” 

”  No,  you  merely  imagined  that  Mr  Bull  was  a  fool  that 
could  be  led  by  the  nose  by  Mr.  Isaacs.” 

“  I  don’t  vant  to  lead  any  von  py  tlie  noshe,”  rejoined 
Isaacs,  moving  toward  the  door.  “I’m  a  reshpectable 
man,  1  vood  have  you  to  know.  I  came  here  for  hish  ad* 
vantash.  If  Mishter  Pull  refushesh  to  shettla,  I  musht  do 
the  pesht  vat  I  can,  and  he  musht  take  the  conohequcncesh 
of  hish  folly.  Coot  tay,  Mishter  Julian!  Coot  tay,  Mish* 
ter  Pull.  1  hope  you  ’ll  get  change  for  your  note,  Mishter 
Pull.  I  vish  you  a  very  coot  tay.”  Whereupon  he  left  the 
otHce  with  a  sneer,  which  the  muscles  of  an  Israelite  only 
can  establi.sh. 

“  I  did  n't  like  to  say  anything,”  said  Bull,  when  Mr. 
Isaacs  had  departed  ;  “  but  1  think  it  would  have  been  bet* 
ter  to  come  to  terms.  You  see,  my  dear  boy,  however  long 
it  goes  on,  we  must  both  make  a  sacrifice,  we  must :  don’t 
you  see  I  ” 

“  I  see,”  returned  George,  “  that  he  will  have  to  make 
no  sacrifice.  He  gave  notliing  for  the  half  which  he  holds, 
depend  upon  that.  He  has  been  oflered,  perhaps,  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  to  get  the  other  half  out  of  your  hands,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  had  he  succeeded,  he  would,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Tynte,  have  kept  the  whole.” 

“  Suppose  he  had,  my  dear  boy — suppose  he  had  ;  what 
have  I  to  do  with  that  I  What  is  the  value  of  the  half  note 
to  me  1  1  can  do  nothing  with  it,  I  can’t ;  I  may  as  well 
have  a  piece  of  blank  paper.” 

“  Will  you  take  a  hundred  pounds  for  it  1  ” 

**  Nay,”  replied  Bull,  suddenly  assuming  the  shrewd  and 
soasive  aspect  with  which  he  invariably  bargained.  “  Nay  ; 
that  is  too  little,  it  is.  Nay,  I ’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  ds 
with  you :  I  ’ll  lose  twenty  pounds — there !  And  that ’s  a 
deal  of  money.” 

“  Keep  it,”  said  George,  and  you  will  not  lose  a  shilling : 


you  will,  on  the  contrary,  gain  ten  pounds  by  the  transac¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  being  able  to  get 
the  whole  ” 

“  Hut  I ’d  rather  let  you  have  it,  I  would,”  rejoined  Bull, 
who  had  very  considerable  doubts  on  the  subject.  “  Say  a 
hundred  and  fifty  for  it !  Ceme — there  !  We ’ve  never 
had  a  piece  of  business  together  yet.  Come ;  say  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  and  it ’s  yours.” 

“  No  ;  1  ’ll  give  you  a  hundred,  and  then  I  shall  make  a 
hundred  by  it.” 

Ball  was  by  no  means  sure  upon  this  point ;  he  thought 
it,  indeed,  very  doubtful :  besides,  it  struck  him  at  the  time, 
that  after  what  had  occurred,  the  other  half  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  hence,  feeling  very  acutely  that  it  were  better 
to  lose  one  hundred  pounds  than  two,  he  said,  mournfully, 
after  much  deliberation,  “  Well ;  it ’s  a  deal  ©f  money  to 
lose  ;  but  as  it ’s  our  first  transaction,  you  shall  have  it.” 

George  accordingly  gave  him  a  check  for  the  amount ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  Bull’s  bitter  mjrtification, 
he  placed  before  him  the  note  complete.  The  wound  thus 
indicted  was,  however,  partly  healed  hy  the  information 
that  he  and  his  friend,  who  had  become  bail  for  George, 
were  released  ;  for  George  hud  seen  Tynte,  whom  he  so 
I  dreadfully  alarmed  that  he  not  only  gave  the  half  note  up 
at  once,  but  went  with  him  to  have  the  villainous  action 
withdrawn. 

It  being  now  no  longer  necessary  for  George  to  borrow 
money,  and  having  heard  nothing  more  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  started  for  Plymouth  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  view  of  completing  the  purchase  of  the  brig, 
and  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  his  speculation. 

During  his  absence,  both  Frederick  and  the  broker  had 
been  active  ;  so  active,  indeed,  that  on  his  arrival  a  great 
proportion  of  the  potatoes  had  been  delivered,  although 
they  were  in  the  ground  when  they  were  purchased,  while 
the  vessel  had  been  fitted  up  smartly,  and  engagements  had 
been  made  with  a  master  and  crew. 

Having  consulted  the  broker,  who  appeared  to  be,  and 
was,  extremely  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  te  serve  him, 
George  determined  on  sending  his  first  cargo  to  Newport, 
in  order  that  ihey  might  be  purchased  for  the  Bristol  mar¬ 
ket.  The  brig  was  accordingly  loaded,  and  when  Frede¬ 
rick,  who  went  with  her  as  supercargo,  had  sold  the  pota¬ 
toes  at  Newport,  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per  bag,  he 
returned  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  which  more  than  covered 
the  whole  expenses;  and  George  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  intelligence  and  activity  he  had  displayed,  that  he  not 
only  made  him  a  handsome  present,  but  left  the  entire 
management  of  the  rest  in  his  bands — to  the  delight  of  Col- 
man,  who  wept,  he  was  so  glad — and  having  taken  leave 
of  the  friends  whom  he  had  made  during  his  stay,  returned 
to  town  with  the  best  wishes  of  them  all. 

The  exertions  which  Frederick  now  made  were  most 
zealous.  He  was  up  at  it  early  and  late.  He  saw  every 
thing  done  himself :  he  felt  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  George,  who  had  reposed  so  much 
confidence  in  him  ;  and  the  result  w'as,  that  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  had  been  dbposed  of,  and  the  vessel  had  arrived  in  the 
river,  George  found  that  he  had  cleared  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  more  than  he  had  ever  expected. 

The  arrival  of  Frederick  created  quite  a  sensation  at 
George’s  residence.  Julia  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see 
him,  aad  so  was  Helen,  and  so  was  Jane  ;  they  knew  they 
should  be  delighted  with  him— oh  !  they  were  perfectly 
sure  that  they  should  ;  and  when  George  brought  him  home 
the  next  evening,  they  were.  Jane  fell  in  love  with  him  at 
once  ;  in  Julia’s  estimation,  he  was,  in  personal  appearance, 
second  only  to  her  George  ;  while  Helen  pronounced  him 
to  be,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Julian,  the  most  elegant  and 
unassuming  person  she  had  ever  hud  the  pleasure  to  know.  ] 

It  W'as  observed  too,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
Frederick  regarded  Helen  with  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
which  Jane  thought  particularly  hard,  for  he  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  her,  although  she  did  all  she  possibly  could  to  fasci¬ 
nate  him.  She  had  too  much  tact,  however,  to  allow  her 
vexation  to  appear :  she  smiled,  and  seemed  to  be  as  much  I 
delighted  as  the  rest,  although  ^e  really  did  begin  to  think 
that  Helen  was  not  quite  so  beautiful,  or  so  interesting,  as 
she  appeared  to  be  in  her  view  before. 

“  You  remember  your  promise,”  said  Julia,  when  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  the  brig  bad  been  for  seme  time  under  discus- 
uon.  “  You  remember  that  you  promised  to  take  us  on 
board,  do  you  not  1  ” 
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“  Oh,  yea;  you  can  go  when  you  please.”  and  then  at  Jane,  by  both  of  whom  the  exclamation  was 

“  But  when  shall  it  be  1  If  you  dt)n’t  take  us  soon  Helen  echoed,  “  Is  this  the  cabin  1  ” 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Broadbridge  to  take  ‘‘  Yes;  ”  replied  George,  “  and  a  very  nice,  compact  lit- 
us.  But  say,  George,  when  shall  we  go  1”  tie  place  it  is,  too  !  ” 

“  To-morrow,  if  you  like.  But  you  must  put  on  white  Well ;  they  tat  down;  but  of  all  the  surprises  they  ever 
dresses.”  experienced  in  the  whole  course  of  their  bves,  this  was  be- 

“  Oh,  yes  :  that  we  ’ll  do  ;  we  ’ll  wear  anything  you  yond  all  comparison  the  greatest, 
please.  You  cannot  conceive,  Mr.  Broadbridge,  how  I  **  Now,  ladies,  make  yourselves  perfectly  at  home,”  said 
long  to  go  on  board.”  ^  George,  who  highly  enjoyed  their  astonishment.  ‘‘  If 

“  I  fear  you’ll  not  find  her  quite  so  clean  as  you  might  ex-  you ’d  like  to  lie  down  a  little  while  before  dinner,  you  ’ll 
pect,”  returned  Frederick  ;  “coal-dust  is  so  very  searching.”  find  a  bed  here,”  he  added,  opening  one  of  the  berths; 

“  Oh,  then  !  that,  I  apprehend,  is  the  reason  of  our  being  “  we  have  everything  convenient,  you  see,  in  the  cabin.” 
so  particularly  directed  to  wear  white  1  Very  well,  master  He  then  opened  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  having  told  them 
George  ;  but  we  ’ll  not  be  disappointed  !  We  don’t  mind  that  he  would  send  some  biscuits  down  immediately,  went 
a  little  coal-dust,  Helen,  do  we  1  ”  upon  deck,  where  he  procured  half-a-dozen  of  the  hardest 

“  Oh  dear,  no,”  replied  Helen,  “  not  at  all.”  and  blackest  on  board,  and  directed  one  of  the  boys  to  take 

“  Shall  we  dine  on  board  1  Oh  yes,  do  let  us  dine  ! — It  them  down  in  his  hand  to  the  ladies, 
will  be  so  pleasant.”  Compared  with  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  regular 

“  You  must  not  expect  a  very  splendid  dinner.”  coal-brig,  this  boy  was  quite  respectable  in  his  appearance  : 

“  Oh,  anything  will  do  !  We  are  not  at  all  particular,  his  black  hair  was  matted  with  tar,  his  skin  was  like  no- 
I  am  sure  that  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  much.”  thing  so  much  as  the  outside  fat  of  a  smoke-dried  ham,  and 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  they  were  to  go  the  while  his  red  woollen  shirt  had  gone  all  to  pieces,  his  can- 
next  day;  and  as  the  evening  was  then  far  advanced, Fred-  vas  trousers,  which  once  were  white,  were  caked  all  over 
erick,  in  a  manner  which  proved  how  highly  delighted  he  with  coal  dust  and  grease. 


was  with  them  all,  took  his  leave. 

On  the  following  morning,  early,  after  having  seen  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  told  him  who  were  coming  on 
board,  in  order  that  everything  might  be  made  as  clean  as 
possible,  he  went  to  the  office  to  arrange  certain  papers 
having  reference  to  the  brig,  and  fonnd  that  George  had  al¬ 
ready  arrived. 

“  Mr.  Julian,”  said  he,  embracing  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurred,  “  is  Miss  Grantley  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Julian  1  ” 

“  No  :  merely  a  friend,”  replied  George. 

“  Oh — I  thought  they  had  been  sisters.”  I 

“  They  are  as  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they  were  sisters !  ” 

“  She  appears  to  be  very  amiable.” 

“  She  is  very  amiable.  Has  she  made  a  very  deep  im¬ 
pression,  Fred  1” 

“  Oh,  no,”  replied  Fred,  feeling  slightly  confused,  “  that  1 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.”  ^  j 

'  “  I  do  not  believe,”  rejoined  George,  with  a  smile,  “  that 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question !  1  ’ll  tell  her  of  the  conquest 
she  has  made.” 

“  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Julian ! — no — please  do«  not 
name  it  1  ” 

“  Well ;  I  ufiU  hot.  I  may,  perhaps,  tell  you  a  little  more 
about  Helen  some  day.” 

Here  the  subject  dropped,  and  when  noon  had  arrived, 
George  sent  Fred  round  to  accompany  the  ladies,  promising 
to  bo  on  board  hi.mself  to  receive  them. 

This  was  a  joyful  task  for  Fred ;  he  undertook  it  with 
alacrity;  and  when  he  had  left,  George  called  uporf  Bull, 
and  having  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  them — notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  wished  to  be  on  ’Change  to  see  if  things  were  look¬ 
ing  up — he  did ;  they  walked  down  together,  ordered  a 
dinner  at  the  nearest  hotel,  and  then  went  on  board  the  brig. 

The  ladies  soon  arrived,  and  as  the  master  had  been  the 
whole  of  that  morning  engaged  in  contriving  a  perfectly 
original  ladder,  which  he  offered  to  back  against  the  world, 
they  managed  to  reach  the  deck  in  safety,  and  that  with  a 
great  degree  of  comfort,  considering.  *  | 

But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  were  not  at  all  struck  j 
with  the  beauty  of  the  vessel !  No  !  they  looked  fore  and  aft, 
they  looked  at  the  rigging,  they  looked  down  the  hold,  they 
looked,  in  short,  at  everything  which  they  could  look  at,  and 
yd  they  were  by  no  means  dazzled.  But  the  cabin — ay,  it 
might  be  a  beautiful  cabin ;  yes,  of  that  they  had  no  doubt. 
Tuey  had  heard  much  of  cabins  and  of  cabimboys,  pretty 
little  doves  with  flaxen  hair  and  lilly  hands ;  they  had  seen 
portraits  of  them  frequently,  with  their  shirt-collars  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  rolling  over  their  beautiful  blue  jackets, 
and  looking  as  rosy  and  as  smart  as  the  children  of  the  aris- 
toaacy.  Oh  !  they  felt  perfectly  sure  that  all  the  beauty  of 
the  vessel  was  concentred  in  the  cabin. 

Having  unanimously  made  up  their  minds  to  this,  they 
were  conducted  by  (^orge  down  a  hole,  about  four  feet 
squire,  into  a  little  semicircular  sort  of  a  place.  In  which 
theie  was  just  room  enough  for  six,  and  no  more. 

“Well!”  said  George;  “what  do  you  think  of  the 
cabn  1  ” 

“Is  tkit  the  cabin  !  ”  exclaimed  Julia,  looking  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  intense  astonishment,  first  at  Helen, 


“  Biscuits,”  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  cabin. 

“  What  are  you?”  inquired  Julia. 

“  Boy !  ” 

“  But  not  the  cabin-boy  I  ” 

“  Yes  I  am.” 

And  while  Julia  was  looking  at  her  friends  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  managed  very  dexterously  to  disappear. 

“  Dear  me  !  what  an  untidy  little  creature  !  ”  exclaimed 
Julia,  on  finding  that  he  had  vanished. 

“  And  such^ shirt!  ”  cried  Jane  ;  “  oh  !  Heaven  knows  ! 
did  you  see  his  shirt  1  And  then  the  idea  of  his  bringing 
the  biscuits  in  his  naked  hands  ! — and  such  hands  too  ! — 
dear  me,  what  hands  !  ” 

And  as  a  striking  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that  all  their  previously  established  notions  of  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  curly-headed  cabin-boy  had  been  by  this  little  Uv- 
ing  sample  completely  upset. 

“But  look  at  the  biscuits!”  cried  Helen,  quite  struck 
with  the  color  as.well  as  the  manifest  hardness  of  the  arti¬ 
cle.  “  Will  you  permit  me,  ladies,  to  offer  you  a  biscuit  1  ” 

“  Well,  did  you  ever  s«e,  in  all  your  days!”  cried  Jane  ; 

"  who  can  b  te  them  I  One  ought  to  have  elephant’s  teeth  ! 
Dear  me,  if  I ’d  nothing  but  these  things  to  eat,  how  long 
should  I  live  :  I  am  sure  that  I  could  n’t  manage  more  than 
one  in  six  months,  ware  I  to  nibble  at  it  night  and  day  with¬ 
out  intermission.” 

“  They  are  hard,”  observed  Julia. 

“Hard!”  cried  Jane,  “I  could  almost  as  easily  get 
through  a  brick.” 

“  Hush !  ”  whispered  Jane,  “  they  are  coming.”  And 
the  next  moment  Pompey  put  in  his  appearance,  having 
been  sent  down  by  George  with  instructions  to  state  to  them 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  cook. 

“  Please,”  said  Pompey,  with  a  grin,  which  was  very 
unique,  “  Massa  arks  me  to  arks  you  wedder  you  hab  chop 
or  steak  :  me  pm  cook — yes,  wedder  chop  or  steak  I  ” 

Some  men  of  color  have  decent  skins,  highly  polished 
and  very  respectable;  but  the  akin  which  Pompey  wore, 
being  dull  as  soot,  seemed  as  if,  in  taking  pains  to  look  in¬ 
teresting  and  pale,  he  had  got  it  to  a  sort  of  a  whitish- 
black,  and  bad  thereby  mined  his  complexion. 

As  he  paused  for  a  reply  at  the  cabin  door,  Julia  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment :  it  was,  however,  but  for  a  moment ; 
for,  as  it  struck  her  that  an  immediate  answer  was  required, 

I  she  pronounced  the  word  “  either,”  when  he  said  “  berry 
I  well,”  and  departed. 

“  Well,”  said  Jane,  did  you  ever,  since  the  day  you 
were  born,  see  half  such  a  fright  1  And  for  a  cook,  too, 
above  all  things  under  the  sun  !  What  stomachs  they  must 
have  !  ” 

The  boy  produced  a  powerful  sensation ;  but  nothing  at 
all  like  the  sensation  created  by  Pom(wy.  They  were  all 
quite  sure  that  they  could  n’t  touch  a  thing ! — that  they  were 
not  long  making  up  their  minds  to. 

"  Well,”  said  George,  on  his  return  with  Fred,  having 
left  Bull  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  captain,  “and 
how  are  your  appetites,  ladies  1  ” 

“  Do  you  think,”  observed  Julia,  “  that  we  had  better 
•  dine  here  1  ” 
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**  I  thought  that  that  was  what  you  mo«t  particularly 
wiahfd  1  ” 

“  Y<*b,  but  will  it  not  be  putting  them  out  of  the  way!  ” 
Oh  no,  not  at  all.  Come,  have  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  we  ’ll  go  upon  deck.  But  how  is  this  1  you  have  not 
eaten  your  biscuits!  ” 

“  I  ’ll  take  one  of  them  home  as  a  curiosity,”  said  Julia; 
“but  it  strikes  me,  George,  that  you  are  playing  some  trick ! 
Is  he  not,  Mr.  Broadbridge  1  ” 

Fred  smiled,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  perceive  that  their 
conjectures  on  that  point  were  not  incorrect. 

Having  had  a  glass  of  wine,  they  left  the  cabin  ;  antf  it 
may  be  observed  that,  on  reaching  the  deck,  the  vessel  did 
not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  bad  as  she  seemed  to  be  to  them 
at  first :  nay,  their  ideas  on  the  subject  having  descended 
from  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest  scale,  they  then  found 
much  to  interest  them,  much  to  admire,  and  as  the  captain 
— whom  they  at  first  thought  a  singularly  uncouth  creature, 
and  not  at  all  what  they  had  conceived  a  gallant  captain 
should  be — was  exceedingly  communicative  and  polite, 
they  really  began  to  think  him  a  reiy  pleasant  person  in¬ 
deed  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  all  this,  they  felt  a  great  deal  better. 

The  brig  was  now  hailed  ;  and  when  the  boat  had  been 
despatched,  Julia,  drawing  Fred  aside,  ascertained  that  a 
dinner  wa.s  coming  on  board  from  an  hotel,  which  she  com¬ 
municated  instantly  to  Helen  and  Jane,  who  were  both 
much  delighted. 

“  I  thought,*'  said  Jane,  “  that  we  should  never  have  it 
cooked  by  that  dirty-looking  black  man.  What  I  should 
have  done  had  such  been  the  case,  I  don’t  know.  I ’m 
sure  I  could  n’t  have  touched  a  bit !  But  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
so  delightful!  I  have  such  an  appetite  now  !  ” 

The  dinner  came  on  board,  and  a  delicious  little  dinner 
it  was ;  and  as  arrangements  had  been  made  to  dine  on 
deck — it  being  an  exceedingly  beautiful  day — a  sail  was 
spread,  with  the  view  of  conveying  the  idea  of  a  carpet, 
and  when  the  cloth  had  been  laid,  the  ladies  seated  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  far  more  delighted  than  if  the  vessel  and 
all  her  appointments  had  realised  their  brilliant  conceptions 
at  once.  Oh  !  they  could  much  admire  everything  then  ; 
every  craft  that  pas^d  became  an  object  of  interest ;  they 
ate  and  drank,  and  rallied  each  other,  and  laughed  at  the 
captain’s  innumerable  jokes,  which,  although  of  considera¬ 
ble  antiquity,  were  quite  new  to  them :  in  short,  the  time 
so  joyously  passed  that  they  had  cause  for  regret  only  when 
evening  drew  near. 

Poor  Fred,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness 
was  not  himself  gay.  His  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  upon 
Helen  ;  but  although  he  derived  a  peculiar  pleasure  from 
her  presence,  the  consciousness  of  his  poverty  came  so 
strongly  upon  him  that  it  almost  forbade  him  to  hope. 
This  caused  him  to  be  dull,  and  his  dullness  was  noticed  by 
them  all ;  but  it  was  mentioned  by  the  captain  only,  who 
felt  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
witnessed  such  a  change,  and  that  before  Fred  arrived  in 
the  river,  he  was  all  life  and  spirit ;  a  declaration  which 
made  the  matter  worse,  inasmuch  as  it  imparted  to  the  la¬ 
dies  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  of  which  they  were  not  of 
course  previously  aware. 

The  tim^  for  their  departure  having  now  fully  arrived, 
they  left  the  vessel,  and  Fred  accompanied  them  home  ; 
but  he  still  continued  silent:  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  but  that  which  he  dare  not  say,  and  this  feeling  made 
him  wretched. 

On  ths  following  day,  however,  having  once  named  the 
subject  to  George,  he  resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  re¬ 
new  it. 

“  Does  Miss  Grantley,”  said  he,  “  intend  to  remain  with 
you  long  1  ” 

“  Until  she  is  married,  I  have  no  doubt,”  replied  George. 

“  Sbe  is  not  about  to  be  married  1” 

“  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  She  has,  I  believe,  no  suiter 
yet.” 

Fred,  by  this  answer,  felt  greatly  relieved,  which  George 
observing,  said  earnestly,  “  Fred,csncenl  nothing  from  me. 
You  are  enamored  cf  Miss  Grantley,  and  she  is  an  amiable, 
although  an  unfortunate  piersen.” 

“  Unfortunate  !  ”  cried  Fred. 

“Ay,  most  unfortunate.” 

“  You  were  kind  enough  yesterday  to  say,  Mr.  Julian, 
that  you  might,  some  day,  tell  me  more  about  her.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Julian,  I  am  anxious — most  anxious  to  hear!— can  1 
prevail  upon  you  to  tell  me  at  once  1” 


George  consented :  he  explained  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  affair  with  which  the  rea-  ' 
der  is  already  acquainted,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  Helen, 
in*  Fred’s  view,  became  an  object  of  greater  interest  than 
ever.  » 

“She  is,  indeed,  unfortunate!”  he  exclaimed.  “But 
may  she  not  marry  again  1  ”  ,  ' 

“  She  may  :  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  is  free  ;  but 
whether  she  would  feel  herself  justihad  in  doing  so,  remains 
to  be  seen.  This  I  know ;  he  who  is  anxious  to  win  her, 
'must  proceed  with  great  caution;  haste  must  be  fatal  to 
his  hopes:  he  will  have  one  deep  impression  to  remove  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  m^ke  another :  he  must 
steal  into  her  heart  imperceptibly:  tohtn  there,  his  presence 
may  do  much;  but  be  assured,  that  until  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  that,  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  Helen  being  in¬ 
duced  to  contract  another  marriage,  than  there  is  of  Tynte 
being  induced  to  become  an  honest  man.” 

“  I  wish  that  I  could  establish  my  claim,”  signed  Fred. 

“  It  can  only  be  done  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out.” 

“I' mean  my  claim  to  that  property.” 

“Oh!  I  thought  you  alluded  to  your  other  claim.  By 
the  way,  now  you  have  mentioned  it,  expikin  to  me  how 
that  matter  stands.  Has  any  one  tried  to  establish  it  for 
youJ” 

“  It  is  that  which  has  made  me  so  desperately  poor !  A 
solicitor  was  employed  for  some  considerable  time,  and  as 
he  proceeded  he  held  out  the  most  brilliant  hopes,  until  I 
became,  in  consequence,  pennyless,  when  the  matter  sud¬ 
denly  dropped.” 

“  What  was  he  to  have  in  the  event  of  success  I  ” 

“  Five-and-twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  recovered.” 

“  And  what  is  the  amount  claimed  1” 

“Oh,  the  property  I  have  ascertained  to  be  worth  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Indeed  !  One  would  imagine  the  temptation  to  be 
sufficiently  great  to  have  induced  him  to  go  on  with  it — if, 
indeed,  he  saw  even  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.” 

“  Which  I  fear  he  never  did  see.” 

“  But  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  rests  1  ” 

Fred  proceeded  to  explain ;  and  from  the  explanation, 
George  gathered,  that  a  Montague  Broadbridge,  having 
been  abroad  from  a  very  early  age,  died  suddenly,  and  in¬ 
testate,  soon  after  his  return  to  England ;  that  while  living 
he  hSd  no  known  relations,  but  when  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  next  of  kin  after  his  death,  Fred,  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  a  cousin  of  his,  who  w'as  himself  a  rich  man,  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  claimants ;  that  Joseph  had  made 
great  efforts,  and  had  expended  considerable  sums  of  money 
with  the  view  of  establishing  his  claim,  and  that,  although 
he  had  been  unsuccessful,  be  still  expected  to  succeed  ;  that 
according  to  a  pedigree  prepared  by  a  celebrated  genealo¬ 
gist,  after  much  research,  there  could  exist  no  moral  doubt 
of  Frederick’s  right ;  bnt  that  there  was  one  link  in  the 
chain  which  could  not  legally  be  proved,  and  that  was  the 
marriage  of  his  grandfather,  of  which  no  account  then  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  register  of  the  parish  in  which  the  marriage 
took  place. 

“  Have  you  seen  this  register  yourself  1  ”  inquired  George. 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  Fred,  “  I  have  spent  whole  days  in 
looking  over  it.” 

“  Then  nothing  but  an  account  of  this  marriage  is  want¬ 
ing  1  ” 

“  Nothing  more.” 

“  It ’s  very  strange  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  register. 
Of  course  he  was  married  1  ” 

“  Oh,  yes !  of  that  I  am  certain.  On  one  of  the  leaves 
of  an  old  Bible  I  have  in  my  desk,  there  is  a  note  of  the 
occurrence  ;  but  by  seme  means  or  other  the  date  has  been 
tom  off.” 

“  That  *s  unfortunate.  However,  send  for  the  whole  sf 
your  papers ;  let  me  have  them,  and  I  ’ll  enter  into  the 
thing  from  first  to  last.  I  ’ll  go  myself  and  see  this  register. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  Fred,  as  far  as  Helen  is  concem?d, 
let  me  recommend  you  not  to  be  in  haste.  You  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  this,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  aid  you — but  be 
cautious.” 

Fred  promised  that  he  would,  and  having  thanked  kirn 
warmly  for  his  advice  in  that  affair,  and  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  how  grateful  he  should  feel  for  his  assistance 
in  the  other,  he  wrote  a  letter,  with  a  compartively  Ight 
heart,  to  Plymouth,  for  the  trunk  in  which  the  whole  of  his 
papers  were. 


